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INERALOGY.— KING'S COLLEGE, 
LONDON —Prof. TENNANT, F.G.S. will COMMENCE 
a COURSE of LECTURES on MINER A LOGY, with a view to 
facilitate the Study of GEOLOGY, and of the Application of 
a Substances in the ARTS. The Lectures will be illus 
byan extensive Collection of Specimens, and will begin on 
FRID AY, October 9, at 9 o'clock, a.m. They will be continued on 
as succeeding WwW ednesday and Eriday, atthe same hour. Fee, 
. SELF, D.D., Principal. 


FACRTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
—GREAT FRUIT EXHIBITION at WILLIS’S ROOMS, 
October 24. 

Tickets can now be had at the Society's Office, 21, Regent-strect, 
and the Garden, Chiswick, price 2s, each to the bearers of Fellows® 
Orders, or 28. 6d. each to the public; and also at 2s. 6d. each of the 
following Nurserymen or Seedsmen, viz. :— Messrs. Charlwood & 
Cummins, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden ; Messrs. Noble & Cooner, 
152, Fleet-street ; Messrs. *Henderson & Co. Pine Apple-place, Edg- 
ware-road ; Messrs. E. G. Henderson & Son, Wellington Nursery, 
St. John "s-wood; Messrs Hurst & M‘Mullen, 6, Leadenhall: 
st Messrs. Lawson & Son; 27, Great George-street, Westmin- 
aek Messrs, Lee, Hammersmith ; Messrs. Osborn & Si m, Ful- 

ham; ; Messrs. Veitch & Son, King’s- road, Chelsea ; Messrs. J. 
Weeks & Co. King’s-road, Chelsea ; Messrs. Wrench & Sons, Lon- 
don-bridge.—After October 17 all Tickets will be 28. 6d. each, and 
on the day of Exhibition 3s. 6d. 


EE EXHIBITION at MANCHESTER of 
the PRIZE WORKS of the STU OmNiS of ALL the 
SCHOOLS of ART of the United Kingdo: 

Preparatory to the First Distribution ot ‘the National Medals 
for success in Art, which will take place at the Town Hall on the 
9th inst. by the Right Hon. the Earl Granville, K.G., Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, and the Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., Vice- 
President of the C.mmittee of Council on Education, a FREE 
EXHIBITION of the Prize Works of the Students will ‘be OPEN- 
ED on THURSDAY the sth, FRIDAY the 9th, and SATUR- 
DAY the 10th of October, at the School of Art, Bond- street, Mos- 
ley-street, from 10 to 4in the Morning, and from 6 till 10 in the 
Evening. ee F ree. 

gned) 

School of Art, Mester 

1st October, 1857. 


NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
SESSION 1857—53. 

The UNIVERSITY will be publicly opened by PRINCIPAL 

a ARLAN, on MONDAY, 2nd November, at Twelve o’clock 








EDMUND POTTER 
Chairman of the School of Art. 





The various Classes for the bed i al — will meet on 
the Days and at the Hours specified belo’ 


I.—LITERATURE AND partsecoiany. 
TUESDAY, 3rd November. 














Classes. Hours. Professors. 
Humanity, Junior ........ Sand 11a.M..... 
— eee te 2a Ramsay. 
Greek, Junior, ay : ene z 
<i "3 Aw. andi'e, (M* Lushington 
—— Private ..........++ me 
Logic and Rhetoric ........ : and iW a. M.. Mr. Buchanan. 
Moral Philosophy.......... 
Political Economy H . “4 uti Now. - Fleming. 
ensaenion wa ann 
Natural Philosophy........ 9 and “3 ‘i = Wt 
; ’ 9 AM u. r.W.Thomson. 
Experimental Course .. tas aud Sat. 


Mathematics, gone pee +4 Mr. Blackburn. 
aaaarel History 
Ei. assecanese 


a ro = my . id aa Dr. J. P. Nichol. 
iv ngineering @ ‘an e 
chanics we ue) ‘ an 


Dr. Rankine. 


II.—THEOLOGY. 
FRIDAY, 6th November. 





Divinity, Junior .......... 9AM... a : 
——~— Senior ... 12 noon... . Dr. Hill. 
Hebrew, Tunic or. 10 A. = 
—— Senior, Publ 1 PL» 

9a. aa 





an . 
9am. Tu, ei Th. 
22 A.M. soos 
IIL—LAW. 
TUESDAY, 10th November. 


Mon. ‘Wd. > Mr. Weir. 
Fri. 4) 
Elements of Arabic ........ 


Eeclesiastical History. Dr. Jackson. 


Mr. sees, Ad- 


Roman Law.....--+0..000:. 
Scottish — = eerie DAM. socccccces vocate. 


and Persona 
IV.—MEDICINE. 
TUESDAY, 3rd November. 


Practice of ence Dr. M‘Farlane. 


Dr. Anderson. 






Dr. Allen Thom- 
son. 







Demor 
Practionl eaahonn y 


Botany, (ia Summer) . me pretker-Ar- 


Forensic Medicine Des! Itainy 
Materia Medica Dr. J. A. Easton. 
Midwifery.... Dr. Pagan. 
Institutes of Dr. A. Buchanan. 
Surgery . Dr. Lawrie. 





La 
Dr. Mackenzie & 
cocescese Dr. W. Brown. 


ENROL MENT.—By the Regulations of the Senate, every Stu- 

ent must at the beginning at the Session, enrol his name in the 
University Album at the Library me joining any Class. | na 
Library will be open for the purpose of enrolment on and a‘ 
Wednesday, 2ist of October, from 11 to 3 o’clock daily, with, the 
intervention of the holidays at the Sacrament. The Library Fee 
for the Winter Session is 7s. ; for the Summer Session, 3s. 6d. 


By order of the Senate, 
DUNCAN H. WEIR, A.M., Clerk. 


Eye, (Waltonian Lectures)... 





U Pres CANADA COLLEGE, 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


The Senate of the University of Toronto having established a 
MASTERSHIP in Upper Cavada College, with necial view to 
Sigs in the highest branches of the ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAGE and its LITE RATURE, Candidates are invited to 
forward their testimonials to the Provincial Secretary, Toronto, 
on or before the Ist of December next. 

he emoluments are as follows :—Salary, 3002. Halifax currency, 
with his share of the fees, am¢ punting at present to about 60/., an 
a free house. 50l. currency will be allowed for passage and outfit. 
_ Toronto, 27th August, 1557. 


WENS COLLEGE, 
(in counexion with the University of London). — Session 
1857—8. 

The COLLEGE will OPEN for the Session on MONDAY, the 
12th day of October next. The examinations, preliminary to ad- 
mission, hitherto required are ee —_ present discontinued. The 
Session wil] terminate in July, 1 

Principal—J. G. GREEXW OOD, B.A. 

For a statement of the courses of Instruction in the several 
Departments, see Advertisement in the Atheneum of Saturday 
the 5th of September. 

In addition to these, arrangements have been made for a Class 
in Drawing, under Mr J. A. HAMMERSLEY. Since the former 
advertisements, HENRY EB. ROSCVE, B.A., Ph.D., F.C.S. has 
been appointed Professor of Chemistry 

vening Classes are held f of Schoolmasters and others not 
attending the College as Studen nts. 

The followi ing S Scholarships and Prizes have nee founded for 

tition by Students of the Owens College, v 

The Victoria Scholarship, for competition in "Classical Learn- 

ing ; annual value 20/., tenable for two years. 

he W ellington Scholarship, for competition in the critical 
knowledge of the Greek Text of the New Testament; annual 
value 20/,. tenable for one year. 

The Dalton Scholarships viz. two scholarships in Chemistry, 
annual value 501, each, ten able for two years ; two scholarships in 
ee annual value 251, each, tenable for not more than 

wo ¥ 

Dalton Prizes in Chemistry are also intended to be offered. 

The Dalton Prize in Natural History, value 151. given an- 





nually, 

Fort the better maintenance of discipline and superintendence of 
study out of class hours, arrangements are in progress according 
to which Parents and Guardians may place Students during the 
day under the superintendence of an officer appointed to that 
charge. Dinner will be provided within the College walls for such 
as may desire it. 

Further particulars will be found in a Prospectus which may be 
had from Mr. Nicholson, at the College, Quay-street, Manchester. 

JOHN P. ASTON, Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees, 
St. James’s Chambers, South King-street, Manchester, 
25th September, 1857. 


EW couLutu E‘’eGé & 
The REV. WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, D.D, Principal, 





The CLASSES for the ensuing WINTER — ET upon WED- 
NESDAY, the 4th November next. The INTRODUCTORY 
LECTURE will be delivered by PROF. SME. ATON, on TUES- 
DAY, the 3rd November, at 2 o'clock. 


The CLASSES for the different Branches of Study will be 
OPENED as fellows :— 
Days ond Hours 








Classes. of Attendance, Professors. 
: i Wed. Nov. 4, 
Divinity J Junior Closs.. { lLo’clock. (Dr. Buchanan, 61, 
| Senior Class .... { i one Lauriston-place. 
Junior Clas3.... { bah ay > /Dr. Bannerman, 
Divinity f Ditto, 7, Clarendon- 
Senior Class .... L 1 o'clock. crescent. 


Divinity oe Class. | Breer pes 4 poem 
: : P 17, Salisbury- 
Church +) o,.; _ Ditto, 
History, (Senior Class mer | 11 o'clock. road. 
Hebrew& >; ee f Wed. Nov. 4, 
Oriental a Class...) "10 otelock. | Dr. Duncan, 39, 
Lan- Sone "haha Ditto, Elder-street. 
guages. Senior Class ... { 12 o'clock. j 
Exege- ¢€ For Third and Z : Prof. Smeaton. 
tical f Fourth Years’ f bi pre ie t 32, Gilmore-’ 
Theology. Students. . e ace 
* Natural Beience, with J Wed. Nov, 4, Pret. Fleming, Sea 
Excursions... 12 o'clock, Grove House, 
“l Leith, 


The Rev THEO. MEYER will OPEN a CLASS for HE- 
BREW at 9 o’clock. 


MATRICULATION. 
Students, before entering with the Professors, must Matriculate 
in the Library, and pay the common Fee to the Librarian. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 

* This Class is recognized as equivalent to any of the Classes of 
Fiabncal History in the Universities 4 Scotland,:-by the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, and by the Army and Navy 
Medical Boards, London. There is attached to it a Class Library, 
containing upwards of 250 Volumes on Natural_ Science,—the 
valuable gift of a Lady. By the orders of the Lordsof the Com- 
mittee of Privy Couueil for Trade, &c., the Ticket of this Class 
gives free admission at all times to the Public Museum of the 


University. 
JAMES BONAR, Secretary to the Senatus. 


New College, Edinburgh, 
Sept. 3. 1857. 
N ARYLEBONE LITERARY and SCIEN- 
eg ee ee 17, Hedwards-street, Portman- 
square.—The LECTURE SESSION will commence - 26th of 
OCTOBER. A Eylinbee may be obtained iu the Library, Terms 
of Subscription :—Annually, 2/. 2a. ; Half-vearly, for the! first _ 

1. 6a., for the second, 16s. ; and.-for the following, 1-22. 
men under 21 years of age, also Assistants or Pupils, mimitted for 
ll. 1s, perannum, Ladies, 1. le, annually, or 10a. éd. half-yearly. 

J. R. WARREN, Secretary. 








ATHOLOGICAL LABORATORY, for the 

STUDY of CHEMICAL and MICROSCOPIC! AL INVES- 
TIGATION in connexion with MEDICINE. 

Ber: Laboratery and Microscope Room are open daily from 10 


2 “ach Studentis supplied with the ordinary Tests and Apparatus 
required. 
Fee, 5l. 53. a month, or 122. 12¢, for three months. 
LECTURES and ERAS IONS » be given by Dr. 
LIONEL BEA LE duriog the present Se 
On “USE of the MICROSCOPE ond. MICROSCOPIC AL 
MANTEL LA AF ION, ment Lectures, Wednesday Evenings, 


P. Fee lls, 
On ‘the? ‘URINE, URINARY DEPOSITS, and CALCULI, 
Eight Practical Demonstrations, Monday ‘and Friday Even- 
ings, 8p.m. Fee,: 

*x* Gentlemen desirous of attending these Courses are request- 
ed to send in their names. Syllabuses and further information 
may be obtained at the Laboratory between 10 and 4 

MORITZ VON BOSE, Ph.D. Assistant. 
27, Carey-street, W.C. 


MR. KIDD’S LONDON AND PROVINCIAL LECTURES. 


B. WILLIAM KIDD directs the specraL 
TTENTION of PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, SCHOOLS, 

and PHILAN 'HROPISTS generally, to the Genrat Sunsects 
and Original Treatment of his POPULAR LECTU RES, which 
convey a ae and very varied smount of sound, wholesome, prac- 
tical wledge and Instruction in the most pleasing ANEC- 
DOTAL ana familiar form —A P panos and Terms, sent pi st 
free.— New-road, Hammersmith, Oct. 3 











MR. KIDD’S NEW LECTURES FOR SCHOOLS, ETC. 
R. WILLIAM KIDD, in addition to his 
OTHER gu AR SCHOOL LECTURES, is preparing 
(by desire) Two Extra Lectures of universel interest. One is en; 
titled ‘ THE TNESTIM ABLE VAL phe of LITTLE THINGS ;’ 
the other, * THE SIMPLIC ITY OF HEALTH ; withthe CER- 
zak and SERIOUs CONSEQUENC £8 OF ITS NEGLECT 
OR ABUSE,’—New-road, Hammersmith, Vct. 3. 


S'- MARTIN’S-HALL SINGING SCHOOL, 
Estiblished 1841 
Director—Mr. JOHN ie LLAH. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES—SEVENTEENTH SEASON. 
No. 163, for LADIES. First Lesson, Tuesday, Oct. 13, at 7°15. 
No. 164. Fog GENTLEMEN. First’ Lesson, Tuesday, Oct. 13, 
ats" 





(To be opened in November.) 
No. 165, for LADIES. First Lesson, Monday, Nov. 9, ma 5°15. 
No. 166, Jor GENTLEMEN, First Lesson, Monday, N Nov. c 


Fee, tor the %. onrse of 50 Lessons— Ladies, 10s. 6d. ; Gentlemen, 15a. 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Double First 


n at Oxford, and formerly Fellow and EXAMINER 
AT THE INDIA HOUS: pours at the Rectory, 7 miles from 
London, a LIMITED NUMBE R of PUPILS for College, the 
Army, Tnd dia, kc Terms nhs a and high reference.—Address 
Rev. pr. Gites, Perivale Rectory, near Harrow. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ EASETTUTION, 34, 
Soho-square.— Mrs. WAGHORN, who has re esided many 

years abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Principals o Schools to her Register of English and 
Foreign GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, COMPANIONS, 
TORS, and PROFESSORS. School Pro party transferred, 
hy ils introduced in England, France, and Germany. No 
o 








a 
charge 
-rincipals. 


R. FISCHEL’S GERMAN CLASSES will 
RE-ASSEMBLE the last week in October at his Huse, 
8, GARWAY-ROAD, W Vestbourne-zrove, Ww. 


DUCATION.—Upper Sunbury, Middlesex. 
—MOUNT PLE: ie HOUSE BOARDING SCHOOL, 
conducted by Mr. UN WOOD. The C.urse of Instruction at 
this Establishment sins at insuring for the Pupil sound and ex- 
tensive classical kn ige, combined with that acquaintance 
with the Contineutal ruages, Mathematics, History, &c. which 
has now become ess*t to a liberal Education, Mount Pleasant 
House is iu a beaut: und healthful situation, encompassed by 
its own grounds, liacr in extent. Omuibuses leave Piccadilly 
for Sunbury se -veral ti :daily. The Railway to Hampton Curt 
also affurds an east ins of access to Sunbury.—Prospectuses 
may be had of Mr. Us «woop, Upper Sunbury, Middlesex, 8. W. 


WICKENHAM COLLEGE, for LADIES, 
has been established for the purpose "of evabling families 
resident in the vicinity to obtain a sound and extended Educa- 
tion for their Daughters, under the direction of the most emi- 
nent Professors, on the plan of the London Colleges, on more 
moderate terms than can be arranged for in Private Lessons. 


CLASSES for the MICHAELMAS TERM, commencing 
October 5, are in course of formation. 


Geography and History~Rev. C. G. Nicolay, of Queen's College, 


wondon, ‘ 
| ee and Algebra—W. A. Older, Esq. 
awing—Struan Robertson, 
lustrumental Music— Brinley Richards, Esq. R.A.M., and C, 
ngold, Esq. Pianist to H R.H.' the Princess Mary of 
oil smbride a 
vsic—Signor Ror 
Pesnct Nt Adol phe Ragen ft Heel ot College. 
Italian—Signor Pistrucei, af Ki 
German— Dr. Heimann, of Toi sity ~~ 
Latin—W A. Older, Exq ‘ 
ae Phtiosophy—T. R. Quicke, Esq. of St. John’s College, 
amb 2 
Astronomy J. B. Wharton, Esq. 


Daucing— M. Delferrier. Fie > 
Fees which are pxid in advance, ‘sk Mitkeds pax erm 


those Classes which meet once in the rg. Mul. Fo 
which meet twice. Sc) opt Z, 

In the JUNIOR DEPARTMENT Pu 
years are prepared for admission to th 
the Lady Principal. 

The comforts of home are offered to 10 ia i 
wish to — their na —— ‘the y 
Terms, exclosi + 

Further particulars, an: ; 
obtained by a nieation . "he Tae ; 
Etoa House, Twicken! 
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APCHITECTURA BAL on ION COMPAN Y, 


ED. 
Chairman—SIR y i ARLE 8 BARRY, R.A, 
Dera. Chairman—WILLIAM TITE, Esa. M.P. F.RS. 
Established for the purpose of providing in one spot Galleries, 
Roo ec. for all the differertt Societies connected with Archi- 
teeneea) Artor Science. The objects in view commend themselves 
Patrons of Art, and to all who desire to see Architecture 
advanced ; to those who desire to see the Architectural Exhibition 
frmaty established, and placed upon an equality with other Art- 
Exhibitions ; and ‘also to all concerned in Building, Manufactures 
Inventions. 
ane support of those who are deriving large. fortunes in the prac- 
tical exercise of the Building Trade. 
ng saeemern would be glad to ‘allot the remaining Shares, so as 
to be maesition, 9 once to proceed. Faxes : ae 
Ar icles v ssociation, may be obtained on application. 
apcinttpor JAS. EDMESTON, Jun, Hon. 8 


ee 8, Mill Hill-place, Wimpole-street. 
PRIVATE EDUCATION for the DAUGHTERS 

of NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN, Mi “aap? the most 
healthy vicinity of Kensington Gardens. of the Esta- 
blished Church, receivesa very LIMI TED NU AtvE. te R of PUPILS. 


Terms, from Eizhty Guineas per annum.—App r Prospectuses, 
at H Hatchard’ 8, 17, Piccadilly ; or at R »landi's, 20, Saraeee street 


UITION.—A Married M.A., of Trinity Coll. 
Cambridge, (Senior Op ntime and First Classman), whose 
Works are used in our best Schools, has TWO or THREE VA- 
CANCIES for P UPILS, to whom he can offer an excellent edu- 
cation and most comfortable home. Entire charge is taken of 
Children whose pareuts are resident abroad.—Address D. G., at 
Mr. } Mitchell's, Publisher, Red Lion-court, Flee ot-street, FE. Cc 
[®. B. H. SMART acquaints his Friends t ‘that 
he still a to INSTRUCT CLERICAL and other 
PUPILS in ELOCUTION, to meet Classes in Families and 
Schools for English gene rally, and toe ngage for Public Re naings 
and | Lectures. —37, Wyndat iam-street, Bryans tone-square, 


{DUCATION at DUSSELDORF, on “the 
RHINE.—A FEW ENGLISH YOUNG LADIES are re- 
ceived in a very mane or E sational Establishment at Diissel- 
dorf. A Lady, who is at present in England, will leave early in 
October, with th e Pupils intrusted to her care.—For Prospectuses 
apply to Mr. Franz Thimm, German Bookseller, 3, Brook-street, 
Grosvenor square, London. 


ERMAN, French, Italian.—Dr. ALTSCHUL, 


ATR. GRIFFITH PREPARES for Universities 


Ate and General Pursuits —Redlands, Bristol. 





























Author of ‘ First German Reading: Book,’ (dedicated, ved 
special permission, Her Grace the Duchess of Sntherland), 
M. Philolog. Soc., Prof. tion —TWO LANGUAGES 





* dla 
TAUGHT in the same less: on, or alternately, on the same Terms 
as One, at the pupils’ or at his house. Each language spoken in 
his PRIVATE Lessons, and select, se parate CLA™SES for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. Preparation Soe cea fy for otieeer eh and or- 
dinary pursuits of life, the Ux ties. Army. and Civil “ipa 
Examinations. —9, OLD BOND- STRE ET, PICCADILLY. 


R. KINKEL’S CLASSES for LADIES in 
GERMAN. HISTORY, and GEOGRAPHY; a Madame 
KINKEL'S SINGING CLASSES and MUSIC SONS will 
RE-COMMENCE at the beginning of OCTOBER, at their house, 
6, Eastbourne-terrace. Three German classes, one of them being an 
advanced class for the History of German Literature, with com- 
position and conversation. Two German Evening Classes, for 
Rentlemen: The lectures on the History of Ancient Art to com- 
mence in January. Particulars in the prospectus, to be applied 
for to Dr. Kinket, 6, Eastbourne-terrace, Paddington. 


LAPHAM EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
TION for the stndy of LANGUAGES and SCIENCES 
Conducted by Dr. BUCHHEIM, late Editor of the Deutsches 
Atheneum. On October 4 will commence a Course of Morning 
Classes for Ladies, for German, History, and Geography: and a 
Course of Evening Classes for Gentlemen, for French, German, 
Foreign Correspondence, and Mercantile Arithmetic. Junior 
Classes for French, German, and Latin. At Dr. Buchheim’s 
“City of London Classes,” ’Tokenhouse © hambers, Lothbury. / 
new class will commence this week.—For further particulars 
apply personally or by letter to Dr. Bucumeim, 10, Clapham Park- 
terrace, Park-road, Chapham, 8. 


WELL COLLEGE, NEAR EPSOM, 


RE 
Principal—Dr. KNIGHTON, F R.A.S. late Lecturer on Education 
in the Training C: lege, WwW hitelands, Chelsea. 
Vice: Principal— —The Rev. W. CURTIS, M.A. © antab, 
ted by eminent Professors and Master: 

Tao Ewell Co itlese the modern improvements in i ineaticie are 
zealously carried out. Training, not teaching, is practised. In 
every case the probable future is the rule of study. Some of the 
pupils are prepared for commercial life, some for the civil service 
examinations, some for the naval and military colleges, some for 

the universities. French and German by a resident Professor. 
Drilling as in the German Universities and Gymnasia. 

Trexms—School Department, 40 to 60 guineas ; College Depart- 
ment, 70 to 100 guineas. No extras, 

The village of Ewell is noted for its salubrity, and the neigh- 
bourhood was, on that account, chosen by Henry the Eighth as 
the site of his celebrated Nonsuch Palace, the ruins of which are 
in in the \ vicinity of the College. 











es. 
OUTH OF FRANCE.—A Married Clergyman 

of the Church of England, M.A. of St. John’s C tollege, Cam- 
bridge, a High Wrangler of his year 1847, and of much experience 
in myc has arranged to OPEN a FIRST-CL/ ‘Ss SCHOOL 
at PAU in the beginning of October next. The Oriental Lan- 
guages for the East India Company's Service thoroughly taught. 
He has room for two or three Pupils, as Boarders, in addition 
to three who accompanied him from England. For terms, 
references, &c., apply to the Advertiser, the Rev. Joun Harrer- 
SLEY, Maison Rivarés, 17, Rue Porte- Neuve, Pau, Basses Pyrénées ; 
or to the Rev. Hucu Nicoxson, 6, Adam-street, Adelphi, Strand, 

London, W.C. 
$ TXT 

DUCATION in GERMANY, conducted by 

the Rev. Dr. 0, SCHMIDT, of Oberstein, Resident Fe otes- 
tant Minister. Oberstein, situated on the River Nahe, in the 
midst of most beautiful scenery, is easily accessible from the Rhine 
by way of Bingen and Kreuzn: ach. From the latter place mail- 
coaches start twice daily. The courze of instruction comprises : er 
man, French, Classics, Mathematics, History, Geography, Com- 
mercial Sciences Drawing, Music, Dancing. The School re-opens 
on the 15th October. A select numba r of pupils are only admitted. 
Terms, 501. per annum. ighest references can be given. 
Prospectuses hy application te Mr. Skeffington, 163, Piccadilly ; 
also to Mr. Wilson, English Master, who is at present in Engla and, 
and will be happy to give a personal interview and any further 





oe He will also take charge of any pupils, on his return | 


in, who may be entrusted to his care.—Address Mr, 
‘W1g0n, care of Mr. Appleton, George-yard, Lombard-street. 





It may also be considered as not unworthy of | 


culars, and also copies | 





——— 


ADUCATION in GERD IANY. — Boannane 
SCHOOL for YOUNG ADIES, conducted by Mdile, 
LOISG and Miss OSBORN,S Vem Deidesheim, on the Haardt, 
Palatinate, Germany. Terms, 25 guineas per annum. byuglish, 
French, and German Languages taught.—For prospectus apply to 








= , Witson, Bookseller, 21, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, 
yHE MIDDLE SCHOOL, PECKHAM, 
London. 8.E., is adapted for First- clans. Mercantile Instruc- 

tion. Every Pupil i is, 98 far as possible, well grou: ded in English, 


made to Write a hand fit for Business, and trained to be quick at 


Accounts : while the Modern Languages, Che mistry, and Mecha- 
nics, are »]so liberally provided for, Terms moderate and ixelu- 
sive. Eleven weeks in each of the four St ssions. 


YEATS, F.R.G.S. Principal. 
During the past year, youths fre m. the upper Divisions 
hs Ie hea received into some of the largest Mercantile, Manufac- 
turing, and Engineering Firms in the Kingdom. 


EMOVAL. - - MONS. F. DE PORQUET, 
Author of ‘ Le Trésor,’after an absence of Fourteen Years 
vistock-street, has RETURNED TO TOWN, where he 
continues giving LESSONS on his Popular Method to Schools, 
Institutions, and Families.—Scholastiec Agency, Office hours from 





from T 





*y* 14, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, W.C 


MES BO ANICAL and ENGINEERING 

RAWING and COLOURING TAUGHT by Mr. FRE- 
DERIC fy WOODALL, at 26, Wardour-street, Oxford-street, and 
26, Clarence-road, Kentish Town. Prospectuses may be obte nined 
at either address.—N.B. The next Term will commence on Mon- 
day Evening, 5th Octuber. 


[v SIC.—REIGATE, RED-HILL.—PIANO- 
FORTE and SING ING LESSONS in this locality, by 
e's R. FP. HARVEY (Author of various compositions, and organist 
All Saints’, Gordon-equare). ‘‘ Mr. Harvey’s compositions 
indie ate the possession of a hizhly cultivated taste, a well-matured 
j udement, and considerable originality.” Court Cirewar.—Address, 
Alfred- place, Bedford-square; Mills’s, New Bond-street; or 
Step »herd’s, Newgate-street. ~ Mr. Harvey’ 's Terms are consistent. 








oO SECRETARIES, LITERARY MEN, &e. 

—A Gentleman (in the ( ivil Service) DISENGAG ED ofter 

4 p.m., is desirous of increasing his Income by employing his 
leisure hou Address R.A., 143, Strand. 


MESSRS. THOMAS AGNEW & SONS, 
z AVE Printoctiers and 8 Faucy Stationers, MANCHESTER, are 


'O PARENTS.—An OUT-DOOR APPREN- 

TICE WANTED in a highly-respectable PRINTING 

OFFICE in London. Must be well educated.—Apply by letter 
only to A. B. C., 4, St. Albans-road, Kensington. 


mo INVALIDS.—A Mepicat May, residing 

near Hyde Park, pa ACANCY in his house 53 an LN- 
VALID.— For term pply, by letter, to_A. P. , Bull's 
libeaty, New r Quebec: Beith Peatavaes “square, W. 


iy TEDICAL PUPIL.—A Puysician wishes to 

take a well- educated and gentlemanly Youth as house 
PUPIL. He will enjoy very superior advantages for the attain- 
ment of a sound Professional Education.—Address E. O., eare of 
Mr. R. Davies, Bookseller, Birmingham. 



















NT.—Application by letter. 
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O SCULPTORS.—A STUDIO built under 


the Direction of an eminent Artist, with every attention to 
the requirements of the Profession, and having & good entrance 
near Stag Gate and York Gate, Regent’s Park; also a very 
convenient sidence attached, with large Garden: TO BE LET 
ON LE SER —13, Allsop’s-terrace, New-road; or by pust to 
Hindley & Sons, i34, Oxford-street. 


TO AUTHORS.—Rosert Harpwicke, Pus- 
LISHER and PRINTER, 26, Duke-street, Piccadilly, is 
prepared to undertake the Printing and Publishing of Travels, 
20ems, Essays, Pamphlets, &c. on the shortest notice and most 
reasonable terms. From the central position of his Establish- 
ment, and the large sale of some of his recent Publications, he is 
enabled to place all Works intrusted to him in the channels most 
likely to insure success.—Hardwicke’s * Instructions to Authors’ 
sent by post on receipt of a stamp. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
J F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, by 
eF e hisnew Publishing Arrangements, charges no Commission 
for Publishing Books printed by him until the Author has been 
repaid his original outlay. And asall W ie intrusted to him are 
Printed in the very best style, and at Prices far below the usual 
charges, AUTHOKS Ly ay .Y TO PUBLISII wil ul find it much to 
their advantage to apply to him for SPECIMENS, ESTIMATES, 


and ALL PARTICULARS, which will be forwarded gratis by 
return of pest. 


HE PUBLISHING SEASON being so 

nearly at hand a NNs & GOODWIN, BATH, will be happy 

to send their ESTIMATES for PRINTING new books on appli- 

cation. They also ae the facilities they possess for the sale of 

new works of merit, and if desired purchase a portion of the books 

printed, or if preferred adopt their mutual and equitable plap, 
which decides at once the entire risk of the author. 


{EOLOGY.—Mr. R. Damon, of Weymouth, 
supplies spamed Collections to assist in the study of this 
science at 1,2, 5, 10 Guineas and upwards, representing the various 
formations of’ Great Britain and the Continent. 

CONCHOLOGY.-—Single Specimens, or the following Collec- 

tions: 1,000 species (2,000 to 3,000 Shells), and comprising a 
hundred’ Genera and Sub- Genera, suited ‘to public museums, 
50 Guineas; Genericand Typical Forms, Land and Fresh Water 
Shells of Europe, 300 species, 12 Guineas ; from the Mediterranean 
Sea, 200 species, 10 Guineas ; Northern and Aretic Seas, 60 species, 
with numerous other G sgraphical Sets. 

BRITISH SHELLS, 100 species, containing 300 Shells, 528. 6d ; 
200 species, 62. 68.; 300 ditto, 121. 128; 400 ditto, 252, arranged aud 
named after the “ British Mollusca. 

Catalogue of British Shells, with their synonyms and autho- 


rities, 8vo. 18. 
s for. British Shells, 28, 6d. the set ; Ditto for Foreign 


oe at Sse . 
0 
SLEME NT ARY COLLECTIONS, named, and perfect Shells. 
Foreign, 100 sorts, 39s.; British ditto, 50 surts, 158. Geological: 
30 species from the Oolite and Lias, including Pentacrinus, + 
Ammonites, &c., 218.; T "ertiary Forsils, set of 100 species, 31s. 6 
Generic Cards for a sy all the 
| Genera of recent Shells, 



































[HE AQUARIUM. —Living Marine and Fresh 
Water ANIMALS and PLANTS; Sea Water, Tanks Glasses, 
and every other requisite, ON SALE. An illustrated, priced 
and Baversptiva List post free on receipt of six stamps. The’ Tanks, 
by Sanders & Wovlcott, at their prices.—W. ALFURD LLOYD, 
19 and 20, Portland: road, Regent’s Park, London, W. 


GOLD MEDAL FOR ENGRAVING. 
ONUMENTAL BRASSES, Ecclesiastical, 

porate, Official and Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, and 
Platesin’ ‘Medieval and Modern Styles. Arms sought for: sketch, 
28, 6d.; in celour, 58,; painted on vellum, 2ls.; Crests on Seals, 
88,5 Monograms and Heraldic desi executed in correct style. 
—T. Morine, Heraldio Artist and wer, 44, High Holbern, 
W.C. : Price List by post. 


WN OVEMENT-CURE ESTABLISHMENTS 
in LONDON and BRIGHTON, Pani geome by Dr. 

ROTH.—For particulars and ——— pply 16a, Old 

Cavendish-street, London, or 11, Marlborough- ‘place, Brighton. 


AKE WINDERMERE HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, WESTMORELAND. 

This Establishment, newly erected, is fitted up with every regard 
to the comfort of patients, and the most efficient practice of the 
Water Treatment. It is situated on an eminence near the village 
of Bowness, with a commanding view of Windermere Lake. 
salubrious atmosphere, its abounding springs of the maemo te revi 
and the ample range for exercise amongst the mountain scenery, 
added to the endless beauties and attractions of the whole district, 
Ha agg this Establishment as one of the most attractive in the 

ingdom 

Prospectuses may be had by addressing Dr. Hcpson, Winder- 
mere, 


HE COMMERCIAL BANK of LONDON 

ISSUES (free of charge) CIRCULAR NOTES and LET- 

TERS of CREDIT, payable in all the chief Cities aud Towns on 

the aioe and elsewhere. Interest is now allowed at 44 per 

cent., g 1 per cent. below the minimum rate of discount of the 

Bank of hoy on Sums of Money placed on deposit, subject 
toa few days’ notic 

_Lothbury, and Henttettas street, Covent-garden. 


ANK of DEPOSIT.—This Company was 
established in 1844, for the ees of opening to the Public 
easy and unquestionably safe mode of Investment, with a 
high and uniform rate of Interest. 
Deposit Accounts may be opened with sums of any amount, and 
increased from time to time, at the convenience of Depositors. 
PAYMENT OF INTEREST. 
The Interest is payable in January and July, and, for the con- 
venience of parties residing at a distance, may be received at the 
ranch Offices, or — through Country Bankers. 
ETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Pall Mall East, London. 
hte for opening accounts, and further particulars forwarded, 
post free, on application. 




















M. W. TURNER, R.A.—_GEORGE LOVE, 

of 81, Bunhill-row, London, has on Sale a fine COLLEC- 

TION of ENGRAVINGS from the Pictures of this crest Artist, 
including complete bets of the Richmondshire, 20 Plates, Prints, 
32. 108. (pub. at 5/. 5s.); ditto, India proofs, 71. spas: at 1% ee 
Views in Sussex, five exquisite Plates, Proofs, 11. (p' 4 
India Proofs, published at 5/., 11. 108. — Artists? Profs of the Thivolt 
and England’ and Wales—Fine impressions of the Mercury and 
Argus, Temple of Jupiter, Ancient and Modern Italy, &c. &, 


G. Love’s Catalogue of Old Engravings, Etch- 
ings, and Water-colour Drawings, PART IIL, just published 
sent for two postage stamps, containing fine Specimens by an 
after Goudt, Hollar, Hobbima, Rubens, Ruysdael, Snyderhoef, 
Visscher, Waterloo, Wille, Turner, &c. 


ROMPTON REPOSITORY of ART.—NO 
CHARGE for MOUNTING DRAWINGS, and the Framing 
neatly and cheaply exeeuted. Winsor & Newton’ 's, and Roberson’s 
Colours, and other Drawing avy precisely the same terms 
as at the manufacturers’, with full allowance to the profession. 
—T. OKDISH, Brompton-row, next Brompton-square, 8.W. 
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Just published, price 1¢., per post, 1s. 1d. 
HE DRY COLLODION PROCESS. 
By CHARLES A. LO. 
Bland & Long, Photographic AB tees to the Queen, 
153, Fleet-street, London. 


Just published, Second Edition, enlarged, 1s. ; per post, 18. 2d. 
RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY on GLASS 
and PAPER: a Manual peer eg ba Directions for the 

Production of Portraits and Views by the Agency of Light. 
By CHARLES A. LONG. 
Bland & Long, Photographic Instrument Makers to the Queen, 
153, Fleet-street, London. 


Free by post, and on application, 


HOTOGRAPHY.—Wholesale and Retail 

ILLUSTRATED C AtALCOUeT of CAMERAS, LENSES, 
— K TENTS, PURE CHEMICALS, &c., manufactured by 
Bianp & Lona, Opticians and Photographic Ynstrument Makers 
to the ¢ Queen, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


Just published, Third Edition, post free, 6d. 


Steet, at When to Wear and How to 
Use them pasar to SRLESTA? 16 ps — Sight. 











= 
DINBURGH “REVIEW, No. COXVL 
October, 1857.-ADVERTISEMENTS intended for inser- 
tion are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS cannot be received later than 
Saturday next. 
___1e ndon : Longman and Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 
[HE HE QUARTERLY RRVIEW, No. CCIV. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the Southooming Number must 
be forwarded to the Publisher’s by the 10th, and BILLS for in- 
sertion by the 12th instant. 
50, Albemarle-street, Oct. 2, 1857. 


ESTMINSTER REVIEW.—WANTED, 
c sgnoend hand. —Address to J. 8. D., 11, Wrotham-road, 
ravesend. 


INE BOOKS.—A CATALOGUE of Valu- 
able and Superior SECOND-HAND BOOKS, Ancient and 
Modern, in all classes of Literature ane wn Fine sata > fle be 
had, gratis, on application. — EDWIN GRUNDY, 30, St. Ann- 
street, St. Ann-square, (op pposite Sir B. Heywood’ 8 ’Bank ;) Man- 
cheater.—N.B. Libraries or Parcels of Books purchased. 
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Just published, on India paper, price 7s. 6d. 


PORTRAIT. of SSAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., 
F.K.S. &¢. &c. &c. Drawn on Stove by J. H. Lynch, from 
the Original Picture by G. F. Teniswood. 
London: H. Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


HEAP RELIGIOUS PRINTS for the 
Bose SCHOOL and the Saag AGE. HEBSY ———_ (late 
He 


lished . new edition of the 36 case Cottage Wall Prints, “Edited 
by the Rev. A. P. ROSE, and the Rev. J. W. 
detailed Catalogue of this, — of his other equally —— | pabli- 
cations, will be forwarded free on receipt of one a 

Mr. H. Hering ( Publisher, ‘Book and Printseller, P' otographer, 
and Picture-Frame Maker), 137, Regent-street, London, 


[fe CELEBRITIES.—A Series of PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, by MAULL & POLY: 
BLANK. The Number for OCTOBER contains 


PROFESSOR FARADAY, 
With Memoir. 


Maull & Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 187a, Picca- 
dilly; and W. Kent & Co. Fleet-street. 


i" ELBOURNE. — All. Publishers (General, 
Law, Medical, Ley Stationers, and Second-hand 
Booksellers are requ their CATALOGUES, as pub- 
lished, to Mr. GEO. ROBERTSON. MELBO URNE, per’ Messrs. 

Houlston & & Wright, Paternoster-row, London. 


OREIGN BOOKS.—W. JEFFS, Foreicn 
BOOKSELLER to the Royal Family, 15, ‘ep tinhe a 
arcade, London, and 69, Kiny'e-roed, Brighton (established 1832) 
continues to receive every New Work, immediately after its od 
onto abroad. Catalogues of the most recent Foreign Books, 
one stamp. 
Foreign 3 Newspapers, Reviews, and Books of Fashion regularly 
suppli 


EW AMERICAN BOOKS.—Importations 
received Every Week, and include all the New Books of 
interest in advance of, or immediately upon, American publica- 
tion. Lists forwarded regularly where requested, = any Work 
not in stock will be obtained within six weeks of ord 
** Just published, price 6s. complete, or in classified divisions, 
6d. each, post fre2, The AMERICAN CATALOGUE; or, English 
Guide to American ees giving Me full tite, with 8 size, 
number of pages, and d of fo bl i 
the United States since too. with the meats at which ‘they may be 
obtained in London, A comprehensive Index of Subjects and 
Authors appended. 
London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47 Jateste-bili, English, 
American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publish: 


O BOOK-BUYERS.—Just PvusBitsHep, 
GRATIS, CATALOGUE of CHEAP BOOKS, in the Eras 
Classes of English Literature, in excellent condition.—C. 
Nose, 312, Strand, 


OOKS—ANOTHER CLEARANCE.—LIST 
of NEARLY 1,000 CHEAP BUOKS, for Ready Money, 
selected from the we of JOHN MILLER, and now on Sale at 
43, Chandos-street. had gratis, and free by 'y post on ar 
of one postare stamapr—Nos I. of this Clearance List can still be 
had on application. 
_____Joun Mixer, Bookseller, 43, Chandes-street, W.C. 


MOUDIE S SELECT LIBRARY, 509, 510, 
and 511, New Oxford-street, and 20.and 21, ’ Museum-atreet, 


eo 

Fro NE HUNDRED and FIFTY to TWO THOUSAND 
COPI ti ay of each of the follow ing Works are nowin circulation at 
this Library :— 
Barth’s Travels in Central Africa—Chow Chow, by Lady Falkland— 
Life of George Stephenson—Kane’s Arctic Explorations— Memoirs 
of Charlotte Bronté—T wo Years Ago, by Charles epee Bk 
by the Author of ‘ The Initials’—Stanley’s Palestine—Macaulay’ 
History of England—Dynevor Terrace, by Miss Yonge—Monarchs 
Retired from Business— Memoirs of Frederick Perthes—Tom 
Brown’s School Days—Autobiography of lutfullah—It is Never 
too Late to Mend—Burton’s Eastern Africa, El Medinah, and 
Meccah — Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing — Modern Painters, 
Vols. III, and IV.— Nothing New, by the Author of ‘John 
Halifax The Two Aristocracies, by Mrs. Gore—Ivors, by Miss 
Sewell—Helen ao oa Huc’s Christianity in China Guthrie's 
Sermons on the —Life aud Sermons of Dr. John Tauler— 
Head's Kath we Ian ssays—Miller’s Testimony. ‘of the Rocks— 
Memoirs of Sydney Smith — Loftus’s Researches in Chaldea — 
Bowring’s Kingdom and People of Siom—Help’s Spanish Conquest 
in America—Froude’s History of England—Lewes’s Life of Goethe 
—Masson’s Essays—Life of Elizabeth de Valois—Binning’s Travels 
in Persia—The Oxonian in Norway—Guizot’s Life of Peel—Bacon’s 
Essays, edited by Whately — Hamilton’s Wanderings in Sinai— 
Milman’s History of Latin Christianity — Armstrong’s Aretic 
Voyage—The Englishwoman in Persia—Prescott’s Life of Philip 
the Second—Johnston’s Chemistry of Common Life — Ancient 
India, by Mrs. poet Aaree ie pom Bothwell, 5b ees 
Cameron, by Lady Rachel Butler—The Days of y Life, by Mrs. 
Oliphant—Glencore, by Charles Lever— Little Dorrit—Barchester 

owers—To Be, or to Be, by Hans C. Andersen—Lord Cock- 
burn’s Memorials of Sis Own Time—Sandwith’s Siege of Kars— 
Oliphant’s Shores of the Black Sea—Kobinson’s Later eee 
Researches—Anne Sherwood—A Woman’s Story, ae Mrs. Cc. 
Hall—Life and its neni, by L socty Chatterton— Norfolk’s | ees 
of the Howards—The Professor, by ‘Currer Bell—The Athelings— 
Memoirs of Elizabeth Davies—Guy Livingstone ; or, Thorough— 
Schoelcher’s Life of Handel—Lavenero—Romany k e—Napiers 
Life of Napier—Madaron; or, aoe Artizan of Nismes—Thornbury’s 
Jacobite Songs—The Life of Sir W. E. Parry—The Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, and Oxford Essays. 

F resh copies of all the best New Works of History, Biography, 
and ‘Travel are added as freely as Subscribers may require them. 

Single Subscription, Une Guinea per Annum 

Fifteen Volumes of the Newest Works at one time, exchange- 
able (in Sets) at pleasure, Five Guineas per Annum. 

Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries, and Literary Insti- 
tutions supplied on moderate terms. 


Cuartes Epwarp Muniz, New Oxford-street, London, and 

Cross-street, Manchester. 

OR SALE.—An Oricinat Copy of the 
PICTORIAL BIBLE, 4 vols. imperial 8vo. half calf, 21, 

Miss Edgeworth’s Tales and Novels, 18 vols. 12mo. 
plates, cloth, 30s., published at 4/. 103. 

Temple’ A dh W.) Works, 4 vols. 8vo. half calf, 
gilt, neat, 228. 6d. 

Hooker’s ((Dr.) Ecclesiastical Biography, 8 vols. 
Post 8vo. cloth, clean as new, 36s, 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge, the original 
edition, 31 vols,12mo. half caif, neat, 3l., published at 6l. 1¥s. 6d. 


Apply to W. Broven, 22, Paradise-street, Birmingham. 
*<* Catalogues gratis, and post free, Books bought. 
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OTICE.—J. A. BSODHEAD & Co., 


AUCTIONEERS and GRNBRAL COMMIS*ION MER- 
CHAN PS, 53 and 55, TREMONT-STR er B —, UNITED 
STATES, respectfully solicit CONSIGNMENTS of Books, En- 
ravines, Paintings, and Objects of Art and Virti generally. 
hey pay especial attention to the Sale of such Consignments, and 
insure for their English friends good prices, liberal advances 
(when desired), and prompt returns in allcases. References: Hon. 
R. B. Cam pbeil, United States Consul, Messrs. Willis & Sotheran, 
London ; Hon. John M. Brodhead, Comptroller, United States 
Treasury ; Hon. N. P. Banks, Soeaker of U.S. House of Repre- 

sentatives, wate Butler, Keith & Co. Boston. 

F, A. BRODHBAD & CO. Boston, United States. 


Sales by Auction. 
Scientifie Apparatus, Bird Cages, and Miscellaneous 
Articles, 


Me. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-stre garden, 
n FRIDAY, October 9, at 1o clock precisely, Pil sosoPHie ‘AL 
I Nei !RUMENTS and APPARATUS, consisting of Astronomical 
Telescopes—capital Microscope, by James Smith—Oxy-Hydrogen 
Microscope - Reflecting Cirele, by Dollond— Maynooth and various 
Batteries— large Copper Steam Boiler—Photographic Cameras and 
Apparatus, by esteemed makers— Chemicals— lates Musical Box— 
Gold Watch—Coins—Household Furniture—remaining Stock of a 
Bird-Cage Maker, ee German Cages for Small Birds, Parrot 
Cages, Bird Organs, &c &c. 
May be vinwed ¢ on the day prior, and Catalogues had. 











Valuable Collection of Books, including the Theological and 
Misecblaneous Library. of the late Rev. J. GREN FIELD, 
by Order of the Executors. 


ehh & BARRETT will SELL a 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, in N 
BER, a Valuable Nae ge gy | of BOUKS, including —_ 
Library of the late Rev. J. ty N FIELD, amongst which will be 
found Gregorii (Nazianzeni) peal Omnia, 2 vo tion, 
calf extra, by Clarke—Hatmmond’s Works, “a vols. calf—Calmet’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, calf extra—Rudder’s Gloucester—Don 
Quixote in Spanish, 4 vols. calf—Cuvier’s Animal Ki 
vols.—Art-Journal,7 vols.—Encyclo} peedia Britannica, 7th edition, 
21 vols,—(Euvres de Rag 72 — fue copy, calf—British Poets, 
3 pele calf—Harlei: 1 vols. calf—Library of 

30 vols. arg ¥ rena of An 


F iy Gatholie Theology, 25 vols.— 
Tracts or the Times, 6 vols. calf antique—Aunu ster to 
1350—Maleolm’s Life ot Lord Clive, 3 vols.—Jones’s (of Nayland) 
Works, 13 vols. o sat Dorae r’s Voyages 4 vols. I—Platonis. 
Opera ‘Omnia, 11 vols. calf—Jackson o 2 Wood Engraving, half- 


on 
morocco—and various others in the various branches of of literature, 





Ancient and Modern Engravings, and an Interesting Collec- 
tion of Drawings relating to London. 


SOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL b 
AUCTION, at their Room eet-street, in pOveNss 
® LARGE COLLECTION of’ ANCIENT and d MODERN EN- 

GRAVINGS, comprising Portraits by Houbraken, Vertue, 
Faithorne—a variety of Theatrical Subjects—a few by Wille, 
Strange, and Ward—Scarce Topography—La: a 
the various pet pte great assortment of Coloured and Fa 





Architectural and Other Books. 


. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
Flee! etstzent on THURSDAY, October 8, the ARCHI- 
TECTURAL LIBRAKY of a Gentleman, including Taylor and 
Cresy’s Antiquities of Rome, 2 vols. —Valadier, Raccolta di Roma 
—Durand, Paralléle des Edifices—W — Architectural Art in 
Italy—Correy’s Ecclesiastical Editices of the Olden Time, 2 vols.— 
Cavelier’s Gothic Architecture—Brandon’s Gothick Architesture— 
Doaaees Timber Roofs—Gell’s Pom eiana, 2 vols. — Hope’s 
re, 2 vols.—Neale and Le Keux’s Churches, 2 vols.— 
Britton’ ’s Public Buildings of London, 2 vols.—Glossary ‘of Archi- 
tecture, 3 vols —Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of Architecture, also, a 
few Oriental Books, Books in General |.iterature, &c. 





To Printers, Bookbinders, and Others. 


N R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
125, Fleet-street, on FRIDAY, October 9, a useful assort- 
ment of Type, ‘American Printing -Machine, two Paper-cutting 
Machines, two Standing Presses, Smali Envelope or Label Press, 
three Colour grinding Machines, Stereotype Pl Plates, Paper, &c. 





arcs & BARRETT beg to inform 
their friends and the public that their.season for SALES | 
AUCTION of Libraries, Copyrights, Stereotype Plates, a 
Remainders, Engravings, Drawings, Pictures, and all kin y r 
Property connected with Literature, and the Fine Arts, will 
COM MENCE the latter end of OCTOBER, and beg particularly 
to call the attention of Executors, and Trustees, and Uthers ng 
Property to dispose of, to the central position of their Kooms. 
heir extensive connexion among Collectors and Buyers, — 
heir Commanding Business Premises, which have recently 
Rebuilt for the Exhibition of Works ot Art; thus affording cera 
ordinar. vantages for insuring cee prices. Advances (when | 
required) made on Property intended for Sale; and all Property 
Sold and settled for within Fourteen Days from its being received 
at the Rooms.—22, Fleet-street. 


Important Sale of a Portion of the very Valuable Stock, 
Copyrights, Engraved Steel Piates, Stereotype Plates, and 
Wood Blocks, of the late Mr. Davia Bogue. 

GourHeatE & BARRETT have the e- 

sure of aanesnene aoe they have been favoured with in- 
structions to SELL by AUCTION at their Rooms, 22, Fleet 
street, the latter end of OCTOBER, a Large Portion of 

THE WELL-KNOWN, HIGHLY-INTERESTING, 








AND 
VALUABLE STOOK, 
VERY IMPORTANT COPYRIGHTS, WOOD BLOCKS, 
STEREUTYPE AND ENGRAVED STEEL PLATES, 
of that Eminent Publisher, 


MR. DAVID BOGUE. 
Comprising the entire mereee ys Copies of Brandon’s Gothick 
Architecture, 2 vols. 4to. and the Zine Plates, Woodcuts, and 
Copyright— brandon’s Timber Roofs of the Middle Ages, 4to. and 
the  athnaranhie Stones and Copyright — Brandon’s Parish 
Churches, 2 vols. 8vo, and the Zinc Plates and Copyright—Winkle’s 
English C ‘athedrals, 3 vols. imp. 8vo. and the 189 Engraved Steel 
Plates and Stereotype } Plates—Stuart’s Athens, and the Copyright 
and Steel Plates—Khymesand Koundelayes in "Praise of a Country 
Life, 8vo. and the Wood Blocks and Copy: right—Illustrated Byron, 
imp. 8vo.—Burnet’s Turner and his Works, 4to, and Burnet’s 
Kembrandt and his Works, 4to. and the Copyrights and Steel Plates 
—Burnet’s Various Works on Drawing aud Painting. and the 
Copyrights and Steel Plates—The Heroines of Shakspeare, imp. 
8vo. and the 45 Steel Plates—Landscape Painters of England, and 
the 26 Steel Plates—The Court Album; or, Book of Beauty, 4to. 
the eight series, and the 96 magnificently engraved Steel Plates— 
Byron's Tales .ai Poems, and the Stereotype Plates and Wood 
Blocks—Heath’s Waverley Gallery, 8vo. and the 36 Steel Plates— 
Gallery of the Graces, 8vo. and the Stereotype and 36 steel Plates 
and the Copyright—Cooke’s Viewsin Rome, 4to., and the 31 Steel 
Plates, Wood Blocks and he ag —The Bible Gallery, imp. 8v0. 
—Milton’s Poetical Works, 2 vols. 8vo.—Cowper’s Poems, 8vo.— 
Shakspeare, 8 vols. 32mo.—Bluut's ome of the lleavens, 4to. and 
the Lithographic Stones and Copyright— —Le Keux’s Memorials of 
Cambridge, 2 vols. 8vo. and the 76 Steel Plates, Stereotype 
Plates and Copyrig! ight—Le Keux's Natural History, ‘the 26 Steel 
Plates—Gilchrist’s Life of — 2 vols. 8vo. and the Copyright— 
Miller’s Pictures. of Country ife, Svo. and the Copyzight and 
Wood Blocks—Miller’s Beauties of the Country, Svo. and the 
Copyright—Landscape Illustrations to the Waverley Novels, 
2 vols. 8vo. and the 8) splendid Steel Plates—Scott’s Waverley 
Portraits, 8vo.—Christian Melville, 8vo. and the Copyright and 
Wood Blocks— Christopher Tadpole, by Albert Smith, ya 
Book of Facts in Science and Art, 13 vols.—Funny Books for B oye 
and Girls, 4to. and the Copyrights and Wood Blocks—Barbaul 
<osnente and the Wood-Blocks—Tom Thumb’s Alphabet, and the 
Blocks—Tilt’s Miniature Classics, the entire re mainders and 

the Stereotype Plates and Wood Blocks— Harding’ 's Drawing Books 

—The Pencil Drawing Copy Books, and the Copyright, Wood 
Blocks and spy Stones—Cooper’s Drawing Books, and 
the Drawings on Dibdin’s Drawing Books —The Authors 
of England, 4to. and the Copyright and 15 Steel Plates—Sedg- 
wick’s Stories, and the Wood Blocks—Cruikshavk’s John Gilpin, 
&vo. and ti uts—Gautier’s Constantinople, 8vo. and the 
Wood Blocks and Copyright—Gray’s Poems, 8vo. and the W ood 
Blocks—Hood’s Epping Hunt, the Copyright and Wood Bloeks— 
Life of Christ, 8vo. and the Wood Blocks and Copyright, together 
with a large assortment, of other equally important Property 

Catalogues are preparing, and (when ready) will be brwarded 
on receipt of six postage stamps. 


mall Collection of Vil Paintings and others, frean 
and; glazed~—a fi few Illustrated: Books—several good Portfolios, &eo. 





Charming Water-Colour Drawings. 
SonrveniON, a & BARRETT will SELL by 





ASOSOE, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, durin; be 
of NOVEMBER, a VA L.UABLE COLLECTION “o 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, the Property of a well- cnown 
Poraaees 5 compri ying examples by. 
Nas rout Stanfield 
D. Cox Hunt Howse F. Tayler 
Pyne berts Cattermole Siephanoff 
Corbould soodall Weir lerbert 
Topham Barrett ~ folland 
Chambers De Wint ickers W estall 
And numerous others by coal celebrated Artists. 








Law and Miscellaneous Library of the late E. T. SPILLER, 
Esq., removed from Gray’s Inn, 


GOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 

AU eee, . Soy Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, during the 
Month of NOVEM the Law and Miscellaneous LIBRARY 
of the late BE. 'T. SPILLER, » ag. (by order of the Executors), com- 
prising works in History, Antiquities, Voyages, Travels, the Arts 
and Sciences, Astrology, Magic, Witchcraft, the Drama, Books of 
Engravings, &c, 





Valuable Engravings, Important Picture Galleries, and 
other Illustrated Books, and Water-Colour Drawings, 
many elegantly framed. 


aga & BARRETT will SELL by 
N, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, duri 

Month of NOVEMBER, an Extensive and Valuable COL he. 
a of ENGRAV. INGS, comprising some of the finest Works 

M. W. Turner, Sir C. Landseer, ilkie, Eastlake, beens sf 
Wooile tt, Forster, Loui is, crete Mandel, ee and oth 
artists of celebrity. Among the of Prints will be oth mer | 
complete copy of Kol ¥ = Land, Egypt, Nubia, &4.— 
Artist’s Ramble in the Highlands, coloured and mounted in 
morocco portfolio—Wyatt’s Industrial Arts, 2 vols. whole bound 
in turkey morocco cleagnt -Cosperetesie. coloured and mounted 
| in portfolio—Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Persons of Great 
| Britain, 10 vols. morocco—Hughes’s Sketches in Coxmeny, Bel- 
gium, aud Holland, the three series, morocco—J aneee Alhamb: no 
—Strutt’s Dresses and Habits of England, coloured, 2 vole, moroce 
—Finden’s Royal Gallery of British Art—Princi pal Gothic Edifices 
of Europe—and many others. 


20,000 Vols. of Popular Modern Books, and the Copyrights 
and Wood Blocks of numerous Works of a very saleable 
character. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL b 
kD “AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Rlaey street, the LATTE 
PART of NOVEMBER, VALUABLE REMAINDERS, STE- 
REOTYPE PLATES, COPYRIGHTS. and acdsee D BLOCKS of 
Popular Standard Books by celebrated’ Wri ; amongst which 
will be found Harrison Weir’s Book of British. Animals, dto., — 
wood blocks and copyright—Sunny Hours, the remainder, stereo- 
type plates, - co a (x cag 's Songs, the wood blocks—Pope’s 
Homer's Iliad Buckley, 3 vols. crown 8vo., the 
copyright and wood bloc! kon e Ly 4 of the Alps, edi ted by 
Hazlitt, crown 8vo., the copyright and wood blocks~Illustrated 
Book of French Songs, the copyright and wood blocks—Pfeiffer’s 
phon to Iceland and the Scandinavian North, the copyright, 

reotype plates, and woodcuts—the Cop, ~ of Miss Picker- 
oa Celebrated \ ovels, viz., Secret Foe, the Fright, Who shall be 
Heir, The Prince and the Ped lar, Sir Michael Paulet, the Grum- 
bler, The Grandfather, ra others—Masters and Workmen, by 
Lord B***x***, the copyright—Miss Jewry’s various Works—and 
numerous other ‘Copyrights and important Kemainders, 














Extensive Collectionof Modern Books, in Quires and Bound, 
and Copyrights of Popular Works, being a Portion of the 
Valuable Stock of an Eminent Publisher. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, anys street, pe ARLY IN 
Degee see. important REMAINDER F ANDARD 
WORKS, in Biography, Fiction, Wenapend! ravi at iences 
and other branches and pyrights of 
Standard Publications Farther particulars 1 will short y appear. 


EONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON 
The Subscribers re eee yf: solicit Consignments \ 3 Public 
Sale in Boston, U.S., for t xhibition and Sale of which the: 
have unequalled fades, “and will return prompt account 0 
Sales,— Refer to TRaIn & 5, India-buildings, Liverpool. 
* LEONARD & CO. Boston, U.S. 








Just published, a New Edition, printed on demy 4to. writing 
paper, with large margin for MS. Notes, price 12s, 
wer GREEK and ENGLISH TES- 
AMENT, in parallel columns on the sam 
Biited for the Syndies of the University by J. SCHOLERIELD, 


** The 12mo. Edition, price 7s. 6d. is still on sale. 
Cambridge: Printed at the Pitt Press, and sold at the Cam= 





bridge Bible Warehouse, 32, Paternoster-row, London. 
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Published monthly, price 6d, 
HE UNITARIAN PULPIT, consisting of 


Three Sermons, by varione Unitarian Ministers. 
o VI are now ready. 
London? E. T. Whitfield, 17 78. Strand. 


Just published, 


HE RAVAGES of MAN and TIME, and 
Jot, nen Poems. By WILLIAM FINNEY. Duodecimo, 
~_ *London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 33, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, Second Edition, enlarged and considerably improved, 


ISCHEL’S GERMAN. READING-BOOK, 
on an entirely New Principle. A Story by Franz Hoffman, 

literally translated, with coplous Notes and an Elementary Ger: 
man Grammar, by Dr. M. M Fischel, German Muster to the Stock- 
well Grammar School, in union with King’ 's College. ** The po upil 
learns the grammar imperceptibly.” Times.—‘‘ We cor qi 
recommend the work, as manifesting a great improvement in the 
art of teaching.” Western Times. The first edition of 1,000 copies 
has been sold in less than twelve months. 

mdon: D. Nutt, 270, Strand ; and Rolandi’s, Berners-street. 


Just published, price One Shilling, 
FEW WORDS on BALLOT and REFORM, 
addressed to the Right Hon. Lord JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. 
Bya BANGSSEI RE MAN. 
ondon: John Jan aed King William-street, Strand. Man- 
chester: Johnson & Raw 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE “ LIBRARY OF ENGLISH WORTHIES.” 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. handsomely printed by Whittingham, 
price 1l. 18, 


P. JEREMY TAYLOR'S RULE and 
EXERCISES of HOLY LIVING and DYING, 
Also, price 4s, each, 


Pickering’s Small Edition, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 
Bell & Daldy, 136, Fleet- street, 


((ILAUDE DE ¥ Be € 1 


“Sure to please both young and old.” "— Literary Gazetle. 
“ The Author of the ‘ Heir of Redclyffe” must look to her laurels 
—here is another Kichmend in that field.” — Notes and Queries. 
“Thouch not professedly a ‘ religious’ novel, the spirit is emi- 
nently Christian. Its aimsare high, its tone pure aud healthy, and 
the writer exhibits great powers of pathos in the scenes he describes 
so well. The sister is a delicate and beautiful creation. The 
sketches of University life form a fayourable contrast to recent 
gzerations and buffooneries, For concentration of thoughts, 
te, and description into forcible and picturesque language, 
s uredly ‘ Claude de V = ’is worthy of a high place among 
recent works of fiction.”—Critt 
“Itoo mes with an air of novelty when we meet with a tale in 
which set ‘ dialogues’ are almost discarded; but the story is told 
in langns ge so fresh that we follow with an interest which never 
flags.”— English Churchman. 
“The novelty, the free rustic charm of Beckside;—fresh, in- 
forminz, genial, truthful in description.”— Spectator, 

“Phe principal scenes of this very charming tale are laid in our 
own county, and exhibit life in the Dales with great vigour and 
truth—all is admirably depicted.”—Shefield Times 

“A wonderfully exact presentation of dales and becks ; the 
people so primitive and peculiar. These pictures of shrewd sim- 
plicity, of tender-hearted manliness, and strong religious feeling, 
touched oceasionally by a dash of superstition, will prove exceed- 
ingly attractive. The siege of High Gill Tower—a border narrative 
—is admirably given. For happy specimens of the singularities of 
‘t’D'yales’ folk, probably no book can compete with * Claude de 
Vesci.’”— Swale Dale Gazette. 

Two Volu 98. 
Bell & Daldy, Fi “ei street. 


Now ready, price 5s. 
Pee 
ORQUAY in its MEDICAL ASPECT as a 
RESORT for ay LMONARY INVALIDs. 
By C. RADCLYFFE HALL, M.D., 
Fellow of the 4, oo of Physicians, Ediuburgh ; Licen- 
tiate of the Royal College of Physicians, L’ ondon ; Physician to 
the Torquay Hospital for Consumption aud Branch of the City of 
London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest ; and to the Institution 
for Keduced Gentlewomen affected with Diseases of the Chest. 
Formerly Physician to the Bristol General Hospital. 

“ This is an excellent Medical Handbook to the most celebrated 
resort for Consumptive patients in the British Isles, contai 
many facts of much value both for the parean aud the patient.” 
rterly Medical Journal. 

“In this work one of our most accom plished provincial physi- 
cians supports the view of the rational ‘cure of consumption by 
attention mainly to the laws of life. Dr. Hall’s book well deserves 
the careful study of all who wish to find an Atlantis for consump- 
tive patients or friends.”— The Sanitary Revie 

“It is evidently the work of an acco cantabed physician.” 

ritish and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review. 

** Worthy of the already high reputation of its able and accom- 
plished author.”—Lancet. 

We can strongly recommend it as a candid and discriminating 
expositivu both of the advantages and disadvantages of a residence 
at T orquay, to those suffering under Pulmonary Disease.” 

Westminster Review. 
London: “eke Churchill, New Burlington-street. 
E. Cockrem, Torquay. 













































Next week, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
ASSAN ; or, the Child of the Pyramids. An 
Egyptian Tale. By the Hon, C, A. MURRAY, C.B., 
Author of : The Prairie Bird,’ * Travels in North America,’ "ke. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Third and Cheaper Edition, revised, 5a, 


OPULAR PHYSIOLOGY : Familiar Expla- 
nations of interesting Facts connected with the Structure 
and Functions of Animals, and particularly of Man. By P. B, 
LURD, = B. 
ndon: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand, 
Royal 8vo. 3s. 

YHE RUDIMENTS of MUSICAL GRAM- 
MAR. By JOHN HULLAH, Professor of Vocal Musicin 

King’s College. 





By the same Author, 
SHORT TREATISE on the STAVE. 2s. 
GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. 3s. 
EXERCISES to GRAMMAR of MUSICAL 
HARMONY. 1s, 
EXERCISES for the CULTIVATION of the 
VUICE, For Soprano or Tenor, 28. 6d. For Contralto or Bass, 


28. Gd. 
‘London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





2 vols. 8¥0. 


Pus = BTMIOS of ARJSTOTLE. Illustrated 

s and Notes by Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, 
Bart. M - fo may of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Pe First Volume, containing the Essays, will be ready in 


Complete in 2 vols. 2, 


HYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY : 

Piiroeyer of MAN. With Origina — ted 

By . e 

Rig’ Cine D. M.D. FRB. and (W. ‘BOWMAN, PRS. of 
ondon: John W, Parker & Son, West Strand. 





ber, 
The Second Volume, containing the Text and Notes, will 
shortly follow, 


Lontion: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





8va, 158, 


—— [HE SENSES and the INTELLECT. By 


8yo. 168, ALEXAN DER BAIN, A.M. Exami in Logi 
HE POLITICS of ARISTOTLE. With | Philosophy, &. in the University of London. -°#\* Mental 
Introduction, Notes, Essays, and Index, by R. CONGREVE, London: John W. Packer & Sen, West Strand. 

M A. late Fellow i Tutor of Wadham eure Oxford. 


lso, by the same, post Svo. 


The ROMAN EMPIRE of the WEST. 


London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 








This day, the Fourth Edson vey Pavised and enlarged, 


2 vols. 8 
ECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and: 





PRACTICE of PHYSIC, delivered at. King’s College, Lon- 
This Day, crown Svo. 6s, ieee of Physietana. WATSON,’ M.D., Fellow of the Royal Col- 
E CHOEPHOR. of ZASCHYLUS. With ndon: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By JOHN CONINGTON, 
M.A., Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 


By the same Editor, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE AGAMEMNON of ZSCHYLUS. W 
Metrical Translation and Notes. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Royal 8vo. 28, 


A SHORT TREATISE on the STAVE: to 
serve as an Introduction to the Practice of Reading or oo 
ing from Score. By JOHN HULLAH, P 
in King’s College and Queen’s College, B Prot a 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


ith 








NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 
On Tuesday, December 1, will be published, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, Vol. I. of 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES II. 


A NEW EDITION (of Vols. I. to IV. of the 8vo. Edition), revised and corrected. 
To be continued Monthly, and to be comprised in 7 vols. post 8vo. price 6s. each. 


London: LonemMaNn, Brown, AnD Co. Paternoster-row. 





The BOOK of the THAMES. By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. HALL. 
THE ROYAL PICTURES IN THE 


ART-JOURNAL FOR OCTOBER, 


(Price 2s. 6d.) are— 


‘THE PRISON GROUP,’ after Bouvy, and ‘THE BIRTH of BELPHGBE and AMORETT,’ after Lzitcu. 
The Sculpture is ‘THE HUNTER,’ by T. Caawrorp 
The Literary Contents include—Tintoretto at Venice, and Mr. Ruskin—Engravings and Armow in the Manchester 
Art-Treasures Exhibition—British Artists, No. XXIX., George Lance, illustrated—Mc Ce 
The Picture Gallery of J. Arden, Esq.—Talk of Pictures and the Painters—Collodion and avalon by R. Hunt, 
F.R.S.—Thomas Uwins, R.A.—The Book of the Thames, by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, illustrated—Church Architecture, 
by Dr. F. Kugler, &c. &c. 


VirtvE & Co. 25, 





Paternoster-row, London; and all Booksellers, 





ENGLISH SCHOOL LIFE. 





This day, THIRD EDITION, in crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
By AN OLD BOY. 


. Cambridge: MAcmILLAN & Co. 





DR. WAAGEN’S SHILLING GUIDE TO THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 
Now ready, 


WHAT TO OBSERVE 


THROUGH THE ART-TREASURES EXHIBITION, UNDER 
THE GUIDANCE OF DR. WAAGEN. 


The object of this work is to save the visitor the trouble of seeking out, and the mortification of leaving unseen, any 
of the finest works in the Collection. 


JOHN MourRay, Albemarle- atreet; and W. H. Smits & Son, Strand. 


A WALK 








Now ni postage free, 


A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 


AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 
CuaRtes Epwarp Muniz, New Oxford-street, London; and Cross-street, Manchester, 
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ROUTLEDGE’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





AN UNCLE TOM NOVEL. 


In feap. 8yo. price 1s. 6d, with fancy covers, 


THE GARIES and their FRIENDS. 
By F. J. WEBB. With Preface by M&S. H. B. STOWE, 
aad Introductory Notice by LORD BRUUGHAM. 

A Liprary Epition, price 3s. 6d. bound, is also 
published. 

“The dramatic power displayed in this story is truer in all 
essential particulars, to the instincts and habits of the mixed 
African race, than ‘Uncle Tom’s Cubin,’ and it is a much more 
remarkable book.”—Literary Gazetie. 

London : George Routledge & Co. arringdon-street. 





RAILWAY LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
In feap. 8vo. price 28, fancy covers, 


THE BIVOUAC. By W.H. Maxwell, 


Lately published, in this Series, 
THE SPENDTHURKIFT, ls, 6d. W. Harrison.Aimsworth, 
CAPTAIN BLAKE, 2s. W.H. Maxwell. 
PETTICUAT GOVERNMENT, 28. Mrs. Trollope. 
London: George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street 





THE OUDE KINGDOM AND ITS KING. 
In feap. Svo. price 28, boards, or in cloth, 28, 6d. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of an EAST- 
ERN KING y W oz. KNIGHTON, With illustrations 
by ia iendsON WELK 

* Many a book with scarcely a tithe of its sterling value, has 
been welcomed with flourishes of trumpets, taken up and con- 
tinued. We heartily recommend all to seek the book Peselt : itis 
full to over-brimminug with good thiugs.”—Lloyd’s Weekly News. 

London : George Koutledge & Co. Farringdon-street. 





ROUTLEDGE" S SHAKESPEARE—NEW DOUBLE PART. 
In super-royal 8yo. price 28. sewed, 


ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited 2 HOWARD STAUNTON, and Illustrated by 
: JOHN GILBERT, Parts XU. and XILL. (a double Part), 
comprising Parts I and IL of Henry the Fourth, with 35 Lilys- 
trations. 
Two more One-Shilliog, or one Double Part, will make 
complete the First Vulume of this Edition. 


London: George Routledge & Co. Farringdon- -street. 


WITH ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
OTTO SPECKTER. 
In 1 vol post 8vo. price 5s. cloth gilt, 


ONE HUNDRED PICTURE FA- 
BLES, with New Designs by OTTU SPECKTER, elaborately 
engraved by the Brothers DALZIEL, with Rhymes by F. 
HEY, translated by DULCKEN, 

The depth of thought and inten-e meaning conveyed in the 
beautiful desigus of Otto Speckter, combined with the sweet sim- 
plicity of the rhymes, render this volume as fit for the matured 
intellect as it is for the intelligent child. 


London: George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-strect. 


NOW READY—SOYER’S CULINARY CAMPAIGN, 
In post 8vo. price 68, cloth, extra gilt, 


SOYER’S CULINARY CAMPAIGN. 


Illustrated with Portrait and numerous Engravings; with 
Receipts to carry Economy aud an improved Baill of Fare into 
every household, and the plain art of Cookery to all Military 
and Civil Institutions, the Army and Navy, & 


Five thousand copies of this Work have been in a few days 
eagerly purchased, Almost the entire press have described the 
‘Culinary Campaign’ as an instructive and amusing volume, 
which every one should have, 








London: George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street. 





A BOOK FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 
In feap. 8vo. price 5s, half-bound, THE 


ECONOMICAL HOUSEKEEPER; 


being Practical Advice for Purchasing the Su mpolies of the 
House, and for Baking, Brewing, Preserving, and Pickling at 
Home. With Directious for the Management “4 the Dairy, 
hoa 4 Yard, Laundry, and Cellar. By J. WALSH 

.K.C.8., assisted by a Committee of Ladies, ad “illustrated 
: ith numerous Illustrations. 


London : George Routledge & Co, Farringdon-street. 





DELHI, LUCKNOW, &.—THE SIXTEENTH THOUSAND. 
In fcap. price 1s. 6d. boards, 


INDIA. By J. H. Stocqueler. With 
an Account of the Mutiny in the Bengal Army, and reliable 
Information on the Government, the various Koutes to, and 
European Life in India. Also Descriptions of the Principal 
Towns, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, 
&c.; and practical Advice on Purchasing the necessary Outtit 
suitable to either Route —the Sea or Overland. 

“In this volume it has been the aim to condense and concen- 
trate all the information regardiug the British Empire iu the 

East, which is so essential should now be known by every one.” 


London ; George Routledge & Co, Farringdon-street, 


Mr. NEWBY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—*o— 
In 2 vols. 218. (just ready), 


TEA- prety ee TALK. 


rs. MATHEWS, 
Author of ‘ Menai uf f Charles 3 Mathews,” ‘Anecdotes of 


2. a 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth (in November), 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS, 


By Mra. AGAR. 


3. 

In1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
MOUNTAINS AND CITIES; 
Or, the HOME of our PRINCESS. 

By SIBYLLA JONES. 


4. 
In feap. Svo, price 5s, (just ready), 


THE SPORTING WORLD. 


By HARRY HIEOVER 
Author of the fulowins Popular Works :— 


1. PRECEPT and PRACTICE. Price 5s. 


2. The PROPER CONDITION for ALL ‘HORSES. 
Third Edition. 


3. IIINTS to HORSEMEN. 5s. Second Edition. 
4. The WORLD, and HOW to SQUARE IT. 5s. 
5. SPORTING FACTS and FANCIES, 12s. 

6. The SPORTSMAN’'S FRIEND in-a FROST. 
7. BIPEDS and QUADRUPEDS. 4s. 


5s. 


12s, 


5. 
In 2 vols. 288. (now ready), 


lagen ala 


. MADDEN, Exsq. 
Author of ‘ The Rte of Lady Blessington,’ &e. 


In 1 vol, 10s. on (now ready), 
THE PRESS, THE PULPIT, AND 
THE PLATFORM, ; 


“We advise those who are interested in the prognostications of 
the Univers with regard to the downfall of Protestantism in 
England to read this pithy book.”—Guardian. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. (in November), 


THE GABLES. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘OLD MEMORIES.’ 


2. 
In 2 vols, 218, 


THE FOSTERS. 


By MARGUERITE POWER, Niece of Lady Blessington. 


3. 
In 3 vols. 31s, 6d. (just ready), 


THE STOLEN HEIR. 


By G. BERTRAM, Esq. 


4. 
In 3 vols. 318. 6d. (in December), 


THE MOHAWK CHIEF. 


NOW READY. 


5. 
LEONORA D’ORCO. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq 


“One of those sonl-stirring romances that will delight every 
reader.”—Sporting Magazine, 


6, 
THE ARTIST’S FAMILY. 
By the Author of ‘Saville House.’ 

“* It is no little praise to bestow to say that it may be read with 
interest from beginning to end. It is decidedly meritorious in 
aim and in method.”—Atheneum. 

‘“*A novel of singular power.”—Bell’s Messenger. 

“ We seldom meet with characters so —— developed.” 

News of the World. 


qe 
EMMELINE LATIMER. 
By 8. SYMONDS. 
“ A woman’s novel, and one that may be read with pleasure.” 
Court Circular. 
“Tt is certainly one of the most interesting novels of the season, 
and we augur for it a wide popularity.”—Su ay Tins. 
** Miss Symonds writes with feeling.”»—Leade 


ST. EUSTACE; ‘or, The Hundred 
and One. 
By V. J. ST. JOHN, Esa. 

** Tt is a clever work of fiction. > Naval and Military. 

“The work is rapid in its —— and changes, and often 
striking ” its situations. tae yy = 

**In this tale of war and love the “excitement is kept up to the 
last page.”—Court Journal. 


9. 
In 3 vols. 8yo. 


EARLY STRUGGLES. 


By Miss CRAWFORD 





Author of ‘The La ty of the Bedchamber,’ *The Double 
Marriage.’ 


NEW POEMS, 
Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 38. 6d. cloth, 


HE TRAVELS of PRINCE LEGION, 
other Poems. By JOHN LE GAY BRERETON. 
London : Longman, Brow Dy and C 9. Paternoster-row. 


THE FOUNDERS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA. 
In 16mo. iu the ‘* Traveller's Library,” Re ice 23. Gd. as or 
separately, in 2 Parts, price One Shilling each 


WV ARREN HASTINGS and LORD CLIVE. 
af Reprinted from Lord Macaulay's ‘ Historical Essays.’ 
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REVIEWS 
oo 

Tracts on the Native Army of India: its Orga- 
nization and Discipline. By Brigadier-Gen. 
John Jacob, With Notes by the Author. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

The Rebellion in India: How to prevent Another. 
By John Bruce Norton. (Richardson Brs.) 


Sir Godfrey Kneller was wont to say, that he 
could have made a much better world than the 
present. As that most vain of artists did not 
enter into particulars, we can but conjecture 
what his more perfect cosmogony would have 
been. He would probably have aimed at get- 
ting rid of a great many things generally thought 
disagreeable, and some which are matters of 
indifference, or even acceptable to other people, 
but which were specially distasteful to himself. 


rain; no fog, damp, glare, or snow ; but how 
all this would have harmonized with itself and 


would have been capped by a death of exqui- 
sitely agreeable sensations, and virtue would 
have been perfected without a probation: in 


ciled. In the mean time, Sir Godfrey and _ his 
schemes are defunct, and until they are revived 
we must submit to things as they are. This 
being the case, we must not expect to find the 
character of any people or any human being a 
perfect cube. It too often unfortunately hap- 
pens, that there are few or no salient excellen- 
cies to relieve the dull level of individual or 
national idiosynerasy. Where, however, there 
are great virtues, there will be (pace Sir God- 
frey Kneller) corresponding defects. In no case 
is this more conspicuous than in the English 
character. The courage of Englishmen is pro- 
verbial ; no men are braver ; and in proportion 
to their bravery is their recklessness and blind 
imprudence. The weak and timorous make up 
for their feebleness by being ever on their 
guard; but the Englishman, confident of his 
strength and his resources, stalks proudly and 
blindly into the snare, which every eye sees but 
his own, like the unmatchable mastifis of whom 
Rambures speaks: “Just, just ; and the men 
do sympathize with the mastiffs in robustious 
and rough-coming on, leaving their wits with 
their wives.” 

Certainly, there never was a period in our 
history which justified these remarks more 
forcibly than the present. During the last half- 
century, the voices of our best and wisest Indian 
Statesmen have been incessantly employed in 
warning us of the danger that would some day 
come upon us from our Indian army. When 
we read the recorded opinions of Wellington, 
Munro, Metcalfe, Elphinstone, Malcolm, and 
those other illustrious men who gained or con- 
solidated our empire in the East, we cannot but 
be astonished at the fullness and vividness of the 
prophecies of all that has now been realized. 

The sketch, indeed, is so forcible, that we 
can well imagine posterity will be inclined to 
Suspect these vaticinations of having been 
penned after the event. Wedetract nothing from 





the merit of General Jacob’s pamphlets when 
We say that he is but one of this unbroken line 
of seers, and that he has taken rather a partial 
i and imperfect view of the sources of danger, 
( than that full and comprehensive survey of the 
Whole, which we meet with in preceding writers. 
We shall find ample opportunity of referring to 


' 


8 
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We should have had brighter skies and more | 
beautiful scenery everywhere, less dust and less | 


with other matters, is a question we must leave | 
open. Again, every one would have been hand- | 
some, healthy, and clever; a life of pleasure | 


short, impossibilities would have been recon- | 


| these in noting Mr. Norton’s book : let us first 
| dispose of the ‘Tracts on the Native Army.’ 
The author of these Tracts, as becomes a mili- 
itary man, goes straight to his point. We have 
not to wade through long prefaces, or to puzzle 
out the meaning ina cloud of mystifying words. 
The leader of the Sindh Horse sounds a note 
‘short, sharp, and decided. At the tenth line 
of his pamphlet he tells us, “The normal state 
of the Bengal army is such as must appear to 
an officer of the Royal, or of the Bombay army, 
asa state of mutiny! I have known the men 
leave the ranks by hundreds at a time without 
leave, to cook, to plunder, or what not.” So 
‘much for the men. <A few lines further on, we 
find the following remarks with respect to the 
| officers :—“It is not possible to conceive an 
‘army worse officered than is the Bengal army 
,—not because the officers are too few, but be- 
cause they mistake their proper functions, and 
act on wrong principles.” 

These are indeed grave charges against an 
army of 160,000 men, and although they come 
from an officer of General Jacob’s merit, and 
‘are read by the light of the terrible revolt 
which is now flaming over India, it cannot but 
be regretted that the author did not enter upon 
a more complete establishment of them than is 
| afforded by mere assertion. When, and under 

what circumstances, did he see hundreds of the 

| Bengal Sipahis leave their ranks, without leave, 
to plunder? On what occasions have Bengal 
| regiments shown themselves less efficient than 
| those of Bombay; and how can it be proved 
| that it is impossible to conceive a worse officer- 
,ed army than that which has produced Nott, 
| Pollock, Edwardes, Lawrence, Wheeler, Nichol- 
| son, Chamberlayne, and hundreds of other illus- 
| trious men ? We arenot endeavouring to throw 
| discredit on General Jacob’s statements; but 
we think matters of such vast importance re- 
quire far more careful and elaborate handling 
| than the leader of the Sindh Horse, who seems 
|to have somewhat of the Napier impetuosity, 
|was disposed to give them. It is the more 
|incumbent on those who would arrive at just 
| conclusions respecting the ‘Bengal army to pre- 
serve a cool and impartial attitude at the pre- 
sent moment, because at this crisis there is 
| scarce anything that could be said against the 
| Sipahis which would not be credited. After all, 
this army of which Gentral Jacob affirms such 
things, has borne the fatigues, encountered the 
dangers, and obtained the victories of a hundred 
campaigns. The bodies of our Bengal Sipahis 
have strewn a thousand battle-fields, from Java 
and the jungles of Burmah to the frozen heights 
round Kabul. Who can doubt that in its long 
career of a century the Bengal army has been 
exposed to innumerable temptations from native 
princes and allurements to revolt /—who knows 
not that in the terrible Sikh war they shot 
down numbers of their-own countrymen, nay, 
of their own kith and kin in our cause? We 
are inclined to think, therefore, unless the con- 
trary can be established by far more full and 
detailed evidence, and a greater array of facts, 
that General Jacob’s statements are somewhat 
exaggerated, and particularly as regards the 
Bengal officers. 

But after making every deduction, it must 
be admitted that there were the seeds of evil 
in the Bengal army, which did from time to 
time ‘of late years bear alarming fruits, and 
were sure, sooner or later, to produce a full crop 
of troubles. The first pe most important 
source of mischief was, as is now known to every 
one, the violence of caste prejudices. On this 
head we extract General Jacob’s remarks, which 
though often quoted and widely circulated, de- 








serve to be pondered again.and again ;— 


“The officers of the Bengal army are formed 
exactly of the same materials as those of the other 
armies of India; their native soldiers of material 
in its raw state perhaps somewhat better than that 
of the others; but from the hour he enters the 
service, the Bengal officer is trained to sink the 
European and adopt the Asiatic. In the Bombay 
army the ‘ feeble Hindoo’ becomes half European, 
and adopts the feelings and ideas of Europeans, as 
far as they refer to his position as a soldier, till 
they become his own. In Bengal, the European 
becomes half Hindoo, and thus the commanding 
influence of superior energy and superior moral 
character (I deny any superiority of intellect) is in 
a great measure lost. ‘This pervades the whole 
society in Bengal, but its effects are most glaringly 
apparent in the army. Inthe Bengal army there 
is a constant studying of men’s castes which the 
EUROPEAN APPEARS TO THINK AS MUCH OF, AND TO 
ESTEEM AS HIGHLY, AS DO THE NATIVES THEM- 
SELVES; and the Sepoys, instead of looking on the 
European officers as superior beings, are compelled 
to consider them as bad Hindoos! Instead of being 
taught to pride themselves on their soldiership and 
discipline, the Sepoys are trained to pride them- 
selves on their absurdities of caste, and think that 
their power and value are best shown by refusing 
to obey any orders which they please to say do not 
accord with their religious prejudices. It is a 
grave mistake to suppose that religious feelings 
have any real influence on these occasions; it is a 
mistake, which would be ridiculous, if its conse- 
quences were not so serious; but it is certain that 
the Bengal Sepoy is a stickler for his imaginary 
rights of caste for the sake of increased power; he 
knows well that Government never intend any 
insult to his creed, however absurd it may be; but 
he knows that by crying out about his caste, he 
keeps power in his hands, saves himself from many 
of the hardships of service, and makes his officers 
afraid of him. This is proved by what takes place 
in the other armies of India. In the army of Bom- 
bay, even a Purwarree may, and often does, rise 
to the rank of Subadar by his own merit; in 
Bengal, such a man would not even be admitted 
into the ranks, for fear of his contaminating those 
fine gentlemen, the Brahmans; yet inthe Bombay 
army, the Brahman (father, brother, or son, may 
be, of him of Bengal) stands shoulder to shoulder 
in the ranks, nay! sleeps in the same tent with his 
Purwarree fellow-soldier, and dreams not of any 
objection to the arrangement. If this subject be 
mentioned to a Bombay Brahman Sepoy, as it is 
sometimes by Bengal officers, who are always ask- 
ing the men about their caste, the ready answer is, 
‘What do I care; is he not the soldier of the 
State?’ The reply speaks volumes, and shows a 
state of affairs which the officers of the Bengal 
army cannot conceive.” 


That this caste exclusiveness was the wleus 
putre of the Bengal army cannot be doubted. 
Other defects there were, some of them common 
to the armies of the other Presidencies, such as 
the languor or extinction of the power of com- 
manding officers of regiments, the unhappy 
result of a mania for centralization. There was 
also a perceptibly deeper tinge of Orientalism 
among the Bengal officers in comparison of 
those of Madrasand Bombay. When the army 
under Sir J. Keane came in contact with that 
of Bengal this circumstance was universally 
remarked. The number of the Bengal servants 
and the duties they discharged excited surprise 
among Bombay officers. We have heard officers 
from the Western Presidency express their 
astonishment at seeing huge muscular English- 
men that might have been models to the seulp- 
tor for athletes, lolling in their chairs while 
their feet were washed and their socks put on 
by lank moustachioed Khidmatgars. To have 
an under-garment daintily whisked over one’s 
head by an attendant seems more suitable to the 
yuvacwy than toa camp of soldiers ; but habit, 
like misery, reconciles us to strange things. 





Even in the address of a Bengal soldier to his 
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than is pleasing to an English ear, and “Sir, 
your guard is all well,” of the Bombay Sipahi 
sounded more acceptably than “ High Mighti- 
ness! your Highness’s guard,” &c., of the Ben- 
alese. 

Another point which the author of the Tracts 
notes as a signal defect in the Bengal army, 
seems to us to be at least doubtful. The promo- 
tion of the native officers by seniority, though | 
it takes from the omnipotence of the command- 
ing officer, is certainly calculated to allay heart- 
burnings and jealousies among the men, and | 
is the plan in which they would most readily 
acquiesce. It is also questionable whether it 
would be good policy to have young and fiery 
subaddrs, who would exert a prodigious influ- 
ence over the troops by their daring and vigour 
at critical moments. In the present outbreak | 
the Sipdhis seem rather to have incited their 
native officers to mutiny than vice versd. 

But it is time to turn from purely military 
matters to the general question, which is handled 
with much earnestness and ability by Mr. 
Norton. We are inclined to think, with him, 
that, whatever were the internal condition of 
the Bengal army, the revolt would never have 
been so universal, so sanguinary and so disas- 
trous, but for a combination of other circum- 
stances, altogether foreign to the military organi- 
zation of regiments. The very hesitation of the 
Sipthis to rise at a time when the fatuous 
imprudence of our Government had left nothing 
undone to render revolt easy—had both lured 
and provoked them to rebel—proves that the 
mutinous spirit was hard to fan. To make this 
more evident, let us glance briefly at the extra- 
ordinary combination of cireumstances we have 
been carefully preparing, as it would really 
seem, to encourage an outbreak. In the first 
place, we had prepared and fortified for the 
mutineers a stronghold, stored with almost 
inexhaustible magazines, not only garrisoning 
it entirely with native troops, but actually 
placing there the regiments of all others which 
were mnost likely to mutiny—the 38th, which 
had indeed already mutinied and refused to go 
on service to Burmah, and the 74th, which had 
been stationed with the 38th at the time of this 
mutinous refusal, and was, of course, cognizant 
of the whole affair. This stronghold was one, 
too, which contained the representative of the 
dynasty we had subverted—a stolid, arrogant, 
rancorously hostile prince—with a vast retinue 
of bigoted, dissolute, impoverished retainers and 
kinsmen. It contained, further, a population of 
200,000 petsons, declared by successive Go- 
vernors General to be virulently inimical to 
our rule. We had even erected peculiar forti- 
fications to coerce these disaffected people. Add 
to all this, that Delhi is regarded by every 
native of India as the capital of Hindustan, 
and it will be admitted that our worst enemies 
would not have wished us to do more against 
ourselves. This, however, was not enough. 


officer there was more of the Oriental servility | 
Oo | 
? | 
| 
| 





Having placed the capital of India in the hands 
of the followers of Islim, we made war upon 
the King of Persia, who, to the Shiahs of India, 
is the Shah of Islim, or Head of the Faith, as 
much as the Sultan of Constantinople is to the 
Sunnis. To maintain this war, India was de- 
nuded of European troops, and discontented 
spirits beheld with wonder and satisfaction 
seven thin English regiments occupying the 
vast region from Calcutta to the foot of the 
hills north of Deihi. 

At such a propitious moment heavy blows 
were dealt out with strict impartiality to Brah- 
mins and high-caste Hindtis on the one hand, 
and to Maulavis, the Doctors of Islim, on the 
other. Our agents maintained a close surveil- 
lance over the wives and families of Rajputs, 








the most jealous and chivalrous of the Hindu 
race, Crowds of Brahmins assembled to witness 
the remarriage of widows, whose former destiny 
had been cremation or contempt. The worship 
of Durgi or Kali was prohibited even in the 
city of Caleutta, called from her name. The 
sacred rite of adoption was cancelled on the 
one hand, on the other proselytes to Christianity 
were to enjoy all the privileges which Hindu 
law denied them. The jealous eye of the 
Muslims beheld troops of adult females hasten- 
ing to be instructed by teachers of the male 
sex, and took good note of the appointment of 
English clergymen as inspectors of schools. 
Polygamy was to be made punishable by law, 
especially that of the Kulin Brahmins, the 
highest and most sacred class of all Hindus; 
and, in a word, the leading journal in this 
country pronounced Hinduism extinct, and the 
Friend of India re-echoed the ery. 

Surely here were materials enough for a 
storm, but there were elements yet to be added. 
We fully agree with Mr. Norton, when he de- 
clares, “that the accursed system of annexation 
was the proximate cause of the revolt.” This 
writer well points out the different feelings 
with which India now views the insatiable 
spirit of encroachment openly and unblushingly 
avowed by our Government. Until Lord Dal- | 
housie’s reign, our progress towards universal | 
dominion had been comparatively impercep- | 
tible; but the acts of that Governor General | 
thundered like the knell of fate in the ears of | 
every prince and chief throughout India. An | 
active press carried the tidings far and near, | 
that every vestige of independence—aye! of | 
free landed tenure—was to be swept away. Mr. 
Norton writes :— 





“Publicity is becoming every day less and less 
avoidable, and we would persevere in lines of action 
which could only be successful from the privacy of 
their perpetration. We dream that the spoliation 
of a kingdom, the reduction of a royal family to the 
miserable dependency of pensioners, the most open 
treaty breach, the absorption of vast estates, equal 
in size to an English county, can now be carried on 
with as complete impunity, attract as little notice, 
and cause as little discussion as at a period when 
there was not a public journal and scarce a printing- 
press in India. We fancy that people do not see 
our shortcomings in all the objects of good govern- 
ment, education, policy, and justice. We have 
given the people a standard whereby to measure 
us, and we are weak enough to suppose they will 
not use it. Let the sceptical study the leading 
articles in the Hindu Patriot, written by a Brahmin 
with a spirit, a degree of reflection and acuteness 
which would do honour to any journalism in the 
world. Our Government has always been one of 
opinion; but there is this distinction between the 
present and past. Formerly it was a false opinion, 
compounded of ignorance and fear : now it is a true 
opinion, compounded of knowledge and reflection ; 
or, at least, it is every day more and more nearly 
approximating to a true opinion, to which it must 
come at last. And this leaves us necessarily but 
one path to follow, that of truth and justice, on 
which alone we can preserve, in the opinion of the 
natives, a character which will induce them to give 
us their voluntary, cheerful, and loyal support. 
And it is precisely in proportion as we have of late 
years departed from these principles, that the belief 
of the natives in our good faith and honesty of 
intention has been most lamentably shaken; for I 
conscientiously believe that the last eight years— 
call it at once the period of Lord Dalhousie’s rule, 
and the policy of aggression, spoliation, and con- 
fiscation which characterized his lordship’s admi- 
nistration under the Yankee euphemism of ‘ An- 
nexation,’ have done more to loosen our hold upon 
the respect of the natives, than a century of pre- 
vious efforts to rivet and enchain it. These eight 
years honestly, if unostentatiously, employed in the 
introduction of the necessary measures of domestic 


justice, for instance; in purging the police; in 
revising the rates and principles of assessment; in 
settling, on ‘a satisfactory basis, the scheme of 
general education; in carrying out a complete 
revenue survey, and so improving the condition of 
our old possessions, instead of in coveting and 
grasping new; would, indeed, have consolidated 
our power, and with his Lordship’s great aptitude 
for business, unflagging powers of labour, and 
clearness of intellect, the happiest results might 
have been, nay, must have been, produced. But, 
unfortunately, consolidation was assumed to consist 
of usurping every square acre of land, for the 
occupation of which a pretext could be found. 
Our dominions would thus become more compact, 
and our power more uniform and substantial : 
whereas in reality every fresh acquisition was but a 
fresh element of weakness, both as it necessitated 
the spreading of our already insufficient agency, 
civil and military, over an ever-extending area; 
and as the singular audacity of our bad faith, when 
treaty after treaty came to be regarded as so much 
old waste parchment, caused us to be regarded 
more and more with suspicion and distrust by the 
great body of the people. It is this accursed 
‘ Annexation’ system which will probably be found 
to be one of the principal, if not the principal, 
cause of the present rebellion.” 

We affirm the truth of the above remarks; and 
we think there will be no difficulty in showing, 
most convincingly, the fatal tendency of all 
those aggressive measures which have been so 
much applauded during the rule of the late 
Governor General. But the subject is large. 
We postpone to a future occasion a further 
consideration of this important question. 





On the Search for a Dinner. 
(Hope.) 
“Th faut que tout le monde vive,” said Henri 
Quatre, as he threw a tartlet to the young page 
who had hardly earned it. Every one must 
live! but there is nothing so dear as life; we 
all abuse it, but what an outlay is made to sus- 
tain, adorn, and make tolerable what is almost 
intolerable after all! Life is the dark sea 
through which it is our mission to make way. 
What a miserable voyage it would be but for 
the assurance that there is light a-head! But 
to live? There is no luxury that costs so much, 
and yet, in Paris, a man may dine for twopence. 
In the neighbourhood of the Marché des Inno- 
cents there is a certain enterprising Madame 
Robert who daily feeds some six thousand 
workmen, in the open air, yet sheltered from 
the weather. Her daily bill of fare is cabbage- 
soup, a slice of bouilli (beef), a piece of bread, 
and a glass of wine. The six thousand dine, 
pay twopence, and are refreshed. So is the 
Eve, on hospitable thought intent. She gains 
one farthing by each customer. Does she 
deserve less for invigorating a hungry man? 
For those who may consider a twopenny 
dinner as beneath their quality, there are more 
pretentious places where they may procure not 
quite so good a repast at double the price. 
There are sad realities in some of these locali- 
ties, but romance peeps in there too occasionally. 
Mr. Hare tells us of an honest workman who 
ate dry- bread for a month in order that 
a poor girl might have what she was herself 
unable to pay for,—a three months’ course of 
dinners at eight sous! If this couple had not 
fallen in love, married, and been happy, never 
more should we have faith in such substantial 
gallantry. 


By W. R. Hare. 


This was the true “cupboard love,’ 
that proffered and paid for the banquet which 
the lover did not taste. This was young To 
mance. Youthful sad reality you may find in the 
unknown aspiring artist, who asks for a bit of 
bread to rub out a pencil-mark, and who keeps 
it in his pocket that he may eat when alone. 
Such a man may one day ask, with more assut 
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meanwhile he is unable even to dine “a la 
squirt” ; and yet he might do so in the Rue de 
la Mortellerie for 43d—only nine sous! Of 
all banqueting-rooms this is the most extra- 
ordinary. In some respects it reminds us of 
the cellar ordinaries of the last century, like 
that into which poor Strap used to drop and 
dine—when he could pay for it. At the dinners 
“@ la squirt” the tin soup-basins for the guests 
are nailed to the table. From the cauldron, in 
which the stock is seething, the attendant 
Leonoras draw up the liquid in huge syringes, 
from which they drive it into the guest’s basin. 
He is then expected to pay for the whole of 
his dinner; but if he exhibit any reluctance, 
the handmaid sucks up the whole of his soup, 
by drawing it into her syringe again. The 
scene and the instrument would have astounded 
M. de Porceaugnac; and after all, the dinner, 


had the guest only paid when the first instal- | 


ment was served, was as good as the English 
dinner at Catcomb’s at twenty-one sous. Cat- 
comb, indeed, knew nothing of cooking; he 
had been a stoker and a jockey, but he capti- 
vated a cook, with whom : roasted beef for the 
economical English, and to whom he left at his 
death 3001. per annum! If she really buried 
him vertically, in Pere la Claase, to save ex- 
pense, ground there being sald by the foot, she 
adopted a measure which “®ir Catcomb” did 
not merit. 

We ascend to a higher grade when we come 


What a distance between the twopenny | papers in the Annual Register, and Smollett’s 
dinners, the meals & la squirt, and the tables of |in the Critical Review, how many of us have 
the Vendanges! Fortunately, there is a world | read these? Weare generally content to fancy 
of very excellent people who are not to be | the process by which a fine writer became a 





found within either extremity,—at one end of 
which there is a better nobility, that of labour, 
than at the other. One sample we may give, 
in a very simple incident, which ought not to 
be the less welcome for being simple :—- 

‘*M. de Prony inhabited one of the most populous 
and unwholesome guartiers of the capital, in the 
neighbourhood ofthe Place Maubert. Every morning 
he went out, as soon as day-break came in upon 
| him, and seldom was it that on his way he did not 
| meet an old man and woman, arm in arm, walking 
slowly and carrying, the one in the right hand and 
the other with the left hand, a red herring by a 
string. It was the dinner of these honest folks, 
who dated from the time of the Régence, who had 
infatuated themselves with their sumptuosity, and 
whom the revolutions had ruined ‘des pieds a la 
' téte,’ as say the people in their picturesque lan- 
guage. For th > space of four years M. de Prony was 
daily present, so to say, at the feast of these two 
octogenarians; they had both the one and the 
other a great look of dignity in their misfortune, 
| and he had never dared offer them the least token 
| of his interest and his esteem. - Prony made an 
absence of several months’ duration, for the pur- 
pose of a scientific inspection. He returned to 
Paris, and took to his same apartment and habits. 
| But how great was his grief, when he descended 
| his staircase for the first time, to behold the old 
| woman alone clinging to the banisters, and holding 








| mature one, much as we fancy how our placens 
|uxor looked when she was a little girl. Yet, 
one would have liked to hear Paganini pirac- 
| tising, or Porson’s youthful false quantities ; 
j and, probably, we should have learned to under- 
| stand many a genius better if we had had an 
| opportunity of knowing him before he was re- 
, cognized as a genius at all. 

Mr. Thackeray, by collecting his earlier 
| writings in the volumes before us, has done a 
| service both to himself and the world. He 
| secures their being read as universally as his 
| better known works, by the light of the celebrity 
|of the latter; and he saves the curious some 
research in old journals and magazines. We 
had, of course, read all that he reprints here at 
|one time or another; but a re-perusal under 
favourable circumstances—a_ re-perusal after 
|the interval which has produced ‘Pendennis, 
‘The Neweomes, &c.,—has, we think, helped 
us to a clearer notion of his peculiar genius than 
we possessed before. 

In the first place, it is impossible to read these 
volumes without seeing what a growing mind 
| that of the author is. You may turn over the 
'early works of some men and find no trace 
| whatever of the faculty they afterwards dis- 
| played; you may read those of another class, 


to the two-franc restaurants, where you dine on | but:a single herring this time; when suddenly he | and find as much excellence almost as they ever 


three dishes and the smell of five hundred. | stumibled against a body in the dark, having | subsequently exhibited. 
But there is good study for an ethnologist in }Asittdaerto remained unperceived. 


these restaurants, all classes and nations seem 
toresort to them by turns; and then the memo 

of the waiters is marvellous; and they carry 
pile upon pile of laden dishes on one arm, as 


if they had graduated at that university of | 


waiters, bustling Frankfort-on-the-Maine. Here, 
assuredly, the stranger will dines if 
joined a table @héte in the Lorette er, 


‘I crave pardon, 
, exclaimed a feeble, tremulous voice; ‘ do not 
ir—pray wait an instant.—‘Why so?’/—‘ You 
would prevent me from dining.'—‘ I do not under- 
stand you.’—‘ Ah! you would perhaps trample on 
a fine red-herring that I have just bought and 
| chanced to let fall..—‘TI will help you,’ said Prony, 
‘if you will allowme@’ with a touching eagerness. 
The professor sough more with his hands than 
with his eyes after‘the dinner of the ‘lion’ of the 


- 


i 
| 





where he will have to pay more, in various ways. Régence,—he at length found it, and, in restoring 
You will disburse less and have quite as rational it to the old man, said to him, with a moved 
entertainment if you sit down with the students | voice: ‘The little service that I render you consti- 
at Viot’s, where you pay by the dish; and if tutes your happiness, for by the side of your herring 


you intend subsequently to dance much at the 
Chaumiere, you can, if your purse demand it, 
balance the dishes by the dances, and increase 
the poetry of motion by diminishing the reality 
of dinner. Both must be paid for; but the 
student knows how to choose between the two. 
Indeed, in some parts of Paris, it is diffi- 
cult for a guest to know what he may or 
may not have to pay for. At the old- 
fashioned tables @héte, where the gentlemen 


dine at three franes and the ladies at two francs | 


fifty centimes, the guest is tolerably sure that 
he will be muleted beyond that; but at those 
so-called private tables Chéte, where you may 
first stare at, and, perhaps, be brought to admire 
the strange, and as strangely attractive society, 
albeit you may be assured that the cost is only 
three francs, “ Do not put much faith in it. It 
costs much dearer; that I tell you.” Some 
amateurs, undoubtedly, like to pay more than 
that; but it is for dinner only; and they can 
be accommodated. They may satisfy their 
inclination very considerably that way, with the 
oysters and white wines of the Rocher du Can- 
cale, and they may satisfy their inward man on 
the Boulevard des Italiens, at the moderate cost 
of from one pound sterling to eight or ten, or 
even above, according to Monsieur’s powers as 
gastronome. To the latter name, however, he 


is said to have no real claim, unless he has | 
| THE second-class works of first-class men occupy 


dined at the Vendanges de Bourgogne, “in the 
salons of that monster restaurant, where, in the 
season of folly, the brilliant bal Choiseul takes 
place, which our ancestors could not have 
believed.” 


| is a well-filled purse which you must also have let 
| fall: judging from the sound of it, it is gold.\— 
| ‘This purse does not belong to me,’ answered the 
|unknown; ‘and I believe I have guessed your 


| intentions.’-—‘ You do not guess my thoughts, and | 


| you should believe me, for I speak the truth. 
| Keep this purse; I shall advertise that we have 
| found it, and if its owner should present himself, 
| we will restore it to him.’—‘ Well, let it be so.— 
|The man of the Réyence kept the purse. Two 
' months afterwards the law had caused his door to 
be forced open, for the reason that some eight-and- 
| forty hours neither he nor his wife had shown 
‘themselves in the street. The police entered. 
| They were both dead of hunger, and the purse was 
' found intact under the bolster of the bed! Honesty 
in living is more than a virtue, but then would 
that our language could enrich itself with a new 
| word !” 

|. To these people life was not, as we declared 
it to be at starting, the most expensive thing 


, possible. Their herring did not cost much and 
; Was all their own, We cannot say the same 


| for Mr. Hare’s litéle book, every line of which 
; reads like a translation of some fewilleton, and 
not a very good translation either. 








| Miscellanies: Prose and Verse. By W. M. 
| Thackeray. (Bradbury & Evans.) 

| The Ivish Sketch-Book, 1842. By Mr. M. A. 
Titmarsh. Newedition. (Chapman & Hall.) 


'a peculiar position in literature. They are 


| known by name, and very seldom, if ever, read. 
'The ‘Moretum’ of Virgil, the comedies of 


| Otway, Fielding’s newspaper articles, Burke’s 


Mr. Thackeray oceu- 
pies an intermediate position between the two. 
His works published before ‘Vanity Fair’ can 
by no means be ranked with that and subse- 
quent creations, aud yet are unmistakeably 
stamped with similar characteristics. The 
| gradual way in which he has developed is a 
| strong proof of the healthiness of his mind, and 
this brings us to what we consider among the 
| firmest bases of his popularity. 

He is, we should say, one of the healthiest 
writers who has attained celebrity since the 
days of Scott and Byron. His style—and a 
man’s style is, as it were, his mind’s complexion 
| —isan index ofit. Ayreeable, manly, colloquial 
| English—the English of cultivated men, but 
| still with as little bookishness about it as pos- 
| sible,—such is the clear atmosphere we breathe 
jin reading him. Very sparing of imagery, 
| perfectly free from conceits, rarely touching the 
| deeper-toned chords of passion and sentiment— 
he is always at once a master of himself, and 
never takes his eyé off his reader. He is so quiet 
and reasonable that he is apt to seem prosaic, 
| Perhaps nobody awakens tears which surprise 
| those who shed them so much. A few pages 
back and you were in Pall Mall laughing at an 
old Fogy, or sneering at a young Fool;—the 
| author was a born satirist, you think, and could 
never do anything else half so well. And, now 
what is this change? For a moment or two you 
are touched, as it were, by some tragic poet even. 
There is little of the outward appearance of 
passion or sentiment in the means employed to 
produce this impression, but the effects are 
these:—The fact is, that you are communing 
with a strong healthy nature, intent on common 
life in the first instance, and so showing its 
tenderer and more sacred moods rarely and 
sparingly; yet then with a genuineness which 
proves that such rarity involves no abnormal 
defect. Now, a cominon fault in our later 
literature has been a want of balance,—a pre- 
dominance given to the present impulse of the 
author,—a neglect of harmony,—and a contempt 
forform. Both in poetry and prose this state of 
things has gone too far. Sensible men turned 
to their Horace and Pope again, and waited for 











better days. But when Mr, Thackeray’s genius 
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attained, maturity, the whole reading world 
could enjoy the change. Say what we will, it is 
the living geniuses that will always be read most. 
Here was one who talked in the style of the 
every-day world,—who could stir humour and 
passion without disturbing that equilibrium 
which the Englishman of our century loves to 
maintain ;—a satirist who lashed the age without 
for a moment thinking of retiring to the desert ; 
—a story-teller who interested deeply, without 
ever moving the stationary leg of the compass 


which described the magic circle of interest | 
round you—from some definite familiar point | 


in the West-End of London. 
we think, will read Mr. Thackeray for the mere 
pleasure of reading him: we are sure they will 
read him, if they want to be familiar with the 
peculiar moral tone of good English society at 
this time. He has caught this, so accurately, 
by the healthiness of nature attributed to him 
above. 
tion with each other, and he has them all equally 
under control. 

So much being premised of the moral aspects 
of this author’s genius, and its peculiar fitness 
to the period, we may next ask what his strong- 
est powers are? We are inclined to think that 
it is partly accident which has made him a 
story-teller, and that he is by nature rather an 
observer than a narrator. He might, we think, 
have come down to posterity quite as well as an 
essayist, like Montaigne or Addison. Colonel 
Newcome or Beatrix Esmond might have been 
sketched, in papers, either as the characters of 
Theophrastus or good old Sir Roger de C 
Pope’s ‘ Atossa’-will last as long as ‘Sophia 
Western.” But there is a fashion in the direc- 
tion talent takes. Addison in our day would 
not write a tragedy ; and Thackeray in Addi- 
son’s days would not have written a novel. 
When we close one of his tales, it is not of the 
tale that we think chiefly. It is of the charae- 
ters ;—and of the characters, because they em- 
body a philosophy. It is not what becomes of a 
hero, but what he @s, that interests us. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Thackeray often falls below his lite- 
rary rank as a mere constructor of stories. The 
‘Shabby-Genteel Story, for example, in these 
‘Miscellanies,’ never really ends at all, though 
every page of it has the author’s mind shining 
through. Of course he is at times more suc- 
cessful than at others. 
ingenuity of construction in the ‘ Fatal Boots,’ 
But for the most part, his stories—like Fables 
—are curious rather for what they teach than 
what they tell. ‘Vanity Fair’ was a remark- 
able instance of his rising above himself in this 
particular,—an -instance which he never pre- 
sented so remarkably before or since. 

If he be not then so great as a story-teller 
(and we may ask here—as a good touchstone— 
whether very young people relish his hooks ?)— 
it remains to give him all the more credit for the 
success which he does achieve without being 
so. It is the success of a philosophic humour- 
ist who is incessantly occupied on his own cen- 
tury, and who talks to it in the easy style of a 
man of the world. Take away the philosophy, 
and he would not get as an audience such a 
group as may be seen—happy and half-naked— 
hanging on the lips of a story-teller on the 
quays of Naples. But, given the philosophy, 
—and an experience rich and varied to feed it 
—and such skill as an artist, as a man of genius 
can get by resolving to get it,—and a style 


which is manly and elegant, and familiar con- | 


versation,—just clipped and rolled enough (like 
a lawn) to be shapely without ceasing to be 
natural,—and you have a writer whose peculiar 


and high celebrity is at once deserved and ex- | 


plained. It is not a popular celebrity in the 
wide sense, —but, like that of the younger 


Our descendants, | 


What powers he has are in fair propor- | 


? 
overiey. | 


There is considerable i 


Pliny or Rochefoucauld, —a celebrity among 
gentlemen and scholars and dowagers, and the 
classes. who follow the lead of these.. He writes 
| for and of these classes; and it is curious to 
| observe that when he draws from what people 
| calk “ low life,” he draws such figures as hang 
| on to the upper world, —landlords, servants, 
jand so forth, No writer, for instance, has so 
| profoundly investigated the valet tribe. He is 
to them what certain naturalists are to horses 
or to bees. 

But though Thackeray takes his point of ob- 
servation from among the upper class.of Europe 
—as is natural enough—no man has satirized 
| them so unsparingly in his own way. And this 
| brings us to his position as satirist,—for it is 
| in that capacity alone that some people affect 
| to regard him. It is, indeed, the condemnation 
| of the satirist that most satirical writers them- 
| selves disclaim the title. But it is plain that 
| the title should be conferred—as an occasional 

title—on all who practise. the art—as a formal 
title only on those who have no other equally 
conspicuous character. Mr. Thackeray is fre- 
| quently satirical,—and a collection which in- 
cludes the ‘ Book of Snobs’ cannot be passed 
"over without some notice of him in that capa- 
city. 

| The literary qualities and intellectual habits 
| attributed to him above are such as naturally 
contribute to make a man a satirist. A philo- 
sophic observation,—an eye for character—a 
warm feeling about the right and wrong—the 
beautiful and ugly of life—these are the con- 
ditions which produce satire in a man. Add 
humour, and you give him a perpetual restless 
turn for ridicule which his heart may modify, 
but which his temper must be more than human 
if it does not occasionally employ. It is a ten- 
dency which lawn sleeves cannot keep always 
cool ;—and Mr. Thackeray is (in a good sense 
of course) a man of the world. 

Well, in turning over these Miscellanies, 
‘one cannot help seeing that there is nothing in 
which Mr. Thackeray is more artistically perfect 

than in satire. Mind, we do not say that any 
other of his qualities is not equally genuine and 
natural; we only say that in satire his skill is 
more evidently complete, almost, than in any- 
thing. He laughs at the world, but he is of the 
world; he quizzes fashionable life, but he does 
not dislike it, and would be equally ready to 
quiz any man who attacked it too much. Always 
remarkable (as we have said) for keeping his 
balance, he shows it in this even more com- 
pletely than in other departments. You always 
fancy when he is railing against things that the 
Saturnalia will be over with him to-morrow, 
and the great system of life claim him as a slave 
again. In this respect he is something like 
Horace, and if it be true as has been said— 
that all satirists belong to Horace or Juvenal 
by birth—he must follow the banner of the 
Venetian, rather than that of the man of Aqui- 
num. His motto is essentially Ne quid nimas. 
And when he is speaking out most sharply he 
delights to turn round and inculpate his fellow 
laugher and admirer too. Get up on his carriage, 
when he is in these moods, and see how he will 
| “whip behind”! We could not have a better 
illustration of this than the.following most cha- 
racteristie bit from the ‘Snobs. He is on his 
favourite theme, ostentatious living among the 
English middle classes.— 





| 
| 


| 


“The jays with peacocks’ feathers are the Snobs 
of this world: and never since the days of A®sop 
were they more numerous in any land, than they 
| are at present in this free country. How does this 
| most ancient apologue apply to the subject in hand 
—the Dinner-giving Snob? The imitation of the 
great is universal in this city, from the palaces of 
; Kensingtonia and Belgravia, even to the remotest 





corner of Brunswick Square. Peacocks’ feathers 
are stuck in the tails of most families, Scarce one 
of us domestic birds but imitates the lanky, pavo- 
nine strut, and shrill, genteel scream. O you mis- 
guided Dinner-giving Snobs, think how much plea- 
sure you lose, and how much mischief you do with 
your absurd grandeurs and hypocrisies! You stuff 
each other with unnatural forced-meats, and enter- 
tain each other to the ruin of friendship (let alone 
health) and the destruction of hospitality and good- 
fellowship—you, who but for the peacocks» tail 
might chatter away as much at your ease, and be 
so jovial and happy! When a man goes into a 
great set company of dinner-giving and dinner- 
receiving: Snobs; if he has a philosophical turn of 
mind, he will consider what a huge humbug the 
whole affair is; the dishes and the drink, and the 
seryants and the plate, and the host and hostess, 
and the conversation, and the company,—the philo- 
sopher included.” 


A similar moral “ point” is made throughout 
the whole of these amusing papers,—which, 
indeed, are consistently called ‘The Snobs of 
England, by One of Themselves’ The art con- 
sists in saving the writer’s self from the charge 
of exaggeration, and enabling him to take in 
all sides. The ‘Snobs’ contain some of the 
cleverest and most piquant things in the four 
volumes, and are remarkable for the accumula- 
tion of an immense number of curious litde 
particulars of observation about English society. 
In this respect, the book is quite a museum in 
which specimens of innumerable strange insects 
fluttering in the sun of ow civilization are 
pinned through with satirical pins and labelled 
for study and inspection, The worst of the 
book is, that the common reader finds it difficult 
to, understand who is and who is not a Snob, 
being especially puzzled by finding a man 
described as “a brave and honourable Snob,” 
and so on; to say nothing of the absence of a 
plan for the abolition of the noxious class in 
question. But there is no question of the good 
sense and direct purpose of much of the ridicule; 
and the nickname would not have become cur- 
rent, and would not convey a popular and 
intelligible meaning in conversation, if there 
were not a great deal.of justice in the book 
somewhere. 

The reader of the Miscellanies will not fail 
to find favourite bits of philosophy, pet ideas, 
pet bits of observation, of the author’s, which 
he has seen in his later and greater works. 
And this fact bears out our remark on the 
growth which these volumes exhibit. Mr. 
Thackeray dug deep, and collected carefully, 
before setting up his Temple of Fame, and it is 
likely to stand of course all the longer for it. 
Indeed, we may observe here that those who 
may be called, par excellence, the philosophical 
novelists seem generally to have attained their 
fame in mature life. ‘Don Quixote, ‘Tom Jones,’ 
‘Tristram Shandy,’ were the works of men of 
middle age. 

Let us now mark a characteristic of the 
writer which is not anything disconnected 
from the qualities we have attributed to him 
already,—but flows out, as it were, as the sap 
and juice of his strong, manly, intellectual 
nature. We allude toa certain vein of tender- 
ness and more than common kindliness which 
comes out, now and then, in his books, maugre 
all their worldly wisdom and satire. A man can 
shut his eyes.to it, if he likes, but it will not the 
less be there; and—as Thackeray is not what 
can be called a poetic, sentimental, or romantic 
writer, but in the main, of homelier though 
equally pure clay—it deserves especial recogni- 
tion. We need not employ elaborate chemical 
tests to “detect” this fine element. ‘The 
Hoggarty Diamond’ lies open before us, and 
many readers will be glad to be reminded of a 
favourite bit of ours, describing a part of poor 
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‘Sam Titmarsh’s sufferings after the Diddlesex 
catastrophe.— 


“ The room, then, was made ready ; and though 
I took some’ pains not to speak of the arrangement 
too suddenly to Mary, yet there was no need of 
disguise or hesitation ; for when at last I told her 
—‘ Is that all?’ said she, and took my hand with 
one of her blessed smiles, and vowed that she and 
Jemima would keep the room as pretty and neat as 
possible. ‘ And I will cook your dinners,’ added 
she; ‘for you. know you said I make the best 
rolly-polly puddings in the world. God bless her ! 
I do think some women almost love poverty ; but 
I did not tell Mary how poor I was, nor had she 
any idea how lawyers’, and prisons’, and doctors’ 
fees had diminished the sum of money which she 
brought me when we came to the Fleet. It was 
not, however, destined that she and her child 
should inhabit that little garret. We were to leave 
our lodgings on Monday morning ; but on Saturday 
evening the child was seized with convulsions, and 
all Sunday the mother watched and prayed for it; 
but it pleased God to take the innocent infant from 
us, and on Sunday, at midnight, it lay a corpse in 
its mother’s bosom. Amen. We have other chil- 
dren, happy and well, now round about us; and 
from the father’s heart the memory of this little 
thing has almost faded; but I do believe, that 
every day of her life the mother thinks of the first- 
born that was with her for so short a while; and 
many and many a time has she taken her daughters 
to the grave, in Saint Bride’s, where he lies buried, 
and wears still at her neck a little, little lock of 
gold hair, which she took from the head of the 
infant as he lay smiling in his coffin. It has hap- 
pened to me to forget the child’s birth-day, but to 
her never; and often, in the midst of common talk, 
comes something that shows she is thinking of the 
child still,—some simple allusion that is to me 
inexpressibly affecting. I shall not try to describe 
her grief, for such things are sacred and secret ; 
and a man has no business to place them on paper 
for all the world to read. Nor should I have 
mentioned the child’s loss at all, but that even that 
loss was the means of a great worldly blessing to 
us, as my wife has often with tears and thanks 
acknowledged. While my wife was weeping over 
her child, I am ashamed to say I was distracted 
with other feelings besides those of grief for its 
loss ; and I have often since thought what a master 
—nay, destroyer—of the affections want is, and 
have learned from experience to be thankful for 
daily bread. That acknowledgment of weakness 
which we make in imploring to be relieved from 
hunger and from temptation, is surely wisely put in 
our daily prayer. Think of it you who are rich, 
and take heed how you turn a beggar away. The 
child lay there in its wicker cradle, with its sweet 
fixed smile in its face (I think the angels in heaven 
must have been glad to welcome that pretty inno- 
cent smile); and it was only the next day, after my 
wife had gone to lie down, and I sat keeping watch 
by it, that I remembered the condition of its parents, 
and thought, I can’t tell with what a pang, that I 


_ had not money left to bury the little thing, and 


wept bitter tears of despair. Now, at last, I 
thought I must apply to my poor mother, for this 
was a sacred necessity; and I took paper, and 
wrote her a letter at the baby’s side, and told her of 
our condition. But, thank Heaven! I never sent 
the letter ; for as I went to the desk to get sealing- 
wax, and seal that dismal letter, my eyes fell upon 
the diamond-pin that I had quite forgotten, and 
that was lying in the drawer of the desk. I looked 
into the bed-room,—my poor wife was asleep; she 
had been watching for three nights and days, and 
had fallen asleep from sheer fatigue; and I ran 
out to a pawnbroker’s with the diamond, and re- 
ceived seven guineas for it, and coming back put 
the money into the landlady’s hand, and told her 
to get what was needful. My wife was still asleep 
when I came back; and when she woke, we per- 
suaded her to go down-stairs to the landlady’s par- 
lour, and meanwhile the necessary preparations were 
made, and the poor child consigned to its coffin.” 


Other such passages might be quoted, and 
not the worst from such ballads as that on the 
Bouillabaise. 


But our readers will not expect us to over- 
whelm ‘them with extracts from volumes~soon 
to be-as familiar to those among them to whom 
they are not so already, as to ourselves. Neither 
have-we thought it necessary to give a special 
criticism of the books comprised in them. But 
we could not allow these Miscellanies to take 
their places on our English shelves without such 
a welcome in the way of a general notice as is 
demanded by their author’s place in our litera- 
ture, 





A Two Years’ Cruise off Tierra del Fuego, the 
Falkland Islands, Patagonia, and in the 
River Plate: a Narvatwe of Life in the 
Southern Seas. By W. Parker Snow. With 
Charts and Illustrations, 2 Vols. (Long- 
man & Co.) 

Tue story of Capt. Gardiner forms a prelude to 

the adventures of the writer. In the autumn 

of 1850 he sailed from Liverpool, and in De- 
cember, was put ashore with six companions in 

Banner Cove, Tierra del Fuego, the dreaded 

solitude of rocks and billows, where two oceans 

meetin thunders, and where an European sail 

is rarely seen. The captain, two catechists, a 

surgeon, a carpenter, and three Cornish fisher- 

men, formed the party which, after three days of 
hasty preparation, was left alone on that inhospit- 
able beach. Never more did they hear human 
voices, except their own and those of a few 
savages. They all died of fatigue and famine, 
and the place was thenceforth called Starva- 
tion. Having consumed their scanty stores, 
they lived awhile on salted fox flesh, penguins, 
shags, mice, limpets, seaweed, and decaying fish, 
but one by one gave way, and only graves and 
tablets commemorate, on Picton Island, their 
wild neglected endeavour to import among the 
Patagonians and the people of Fuego the creeds 
and customs of the West. Not before October 
in the following year, was a ship despatched 
from Monte Video totheir relief, when, of course, 
nothing was found but the imprint of death, 
the rocks scrawled with appeals for assistance, 
and papers traced with the last thoughts of 
seven devoted men who had died in unrepining 
piety. Three years afterwards, Capt. Snow, 
who commanded the Albert on her voyage in 
search of Sir John Franklin, volunteered to 
take charge of the mission yacht, Allen Gardiner, 
about to proceed to the coasts of Tierra del 

Fuego, and Patagonia, and to the Falkland 

Islands. He was appointed for three years; 

his wife acecompanied him; he went out with 

a sinall, seasoned, but insubordinate crew, and 

these volumes contain a record of his enter- 

prises, mishaps, and successes;—unfortunately, 
also, of his squabbles with the missionary autho- 
rities at home. In October, 1854, the yacht 
left the Bristol Channel, and before the winter 
broke up she was among the “dim and perilous 
seas” that roll, and foam, and murmur about 
The Horn, within reach of the bull-voiced Pata- 
gonians, and near the spot where poor Gardiner 
with his comrades perished of hunger. Here 
was Keppel Island, a little territory, taken 
possession of by Capt. Snow, expressly for the 
use of the South American mission; a flag-staff 
was erected, a silken pennon was unfurled; and, 
within an hour, half a mile of the grass was 
accidentally set on fire! In fact, before long, 
the flames got the better of the missionary com- 
pany, and asserted the imdependence of the 
Atlantic and Pacific, by fairly driving the in- 





‘traders back to their vessel. Such were among 


the early difficulties of Capt. Snow, but he 
seems to have gone to work with a will, and to 
have neglected no opportunities of informing 
himself as to the character of the people, and 
the localities among which the trade winds had 


his narrative, even in outline, since it involves 
so many points of personal disputation; but 
the book contains an abundance of interesting 
notes on manners, scenery, and natural history, 
and anecdotes of the rough settlers. Capt. Snow 
visited a colony of albatrosses and penguins ;— 

‘As this latter was a sight worth seeing, I as- 
cended the almost perpendicular rocks for the pur- 
pose, and then a gratifying spectacle met my eye. 
The encampment was a cleared oblong space of 
perhaps some hundred yards in length, by an irre- 
gular breadth of not more than a dozen or twenty 
yards. In this place, and quietly maintaining their 
dignity, were numerous penguins and mollimauks 
attending to and taking care of their young; the 
latter being squatted upon cup-like nests about a 
foot high. Those upon the nests were young mol- 
limauks, with their feathers just beginning to take 
the change from a previous down. As I approach- 
ed them they spouted at me, ejecting some oily 
substance from their beak, and babbled loudly ; but 
otherwise did not attempt to move. The parents 
were flying about in all directions—now one to sea 
—now another back to feed the young. These old 
ones made no noise; but calmly passed and re- 
passed as if perfectly indifferent tome. The young 
penguins were upon another kind of nest, and 
allowed me to pass them without any active notice, 
They appeared to be divided into certain classes, 
for some looked more full-grown than others; and, 
where such was the case, they were clustered to- 
gether. I was particularly struck with the evident 
attachment shown by two of the mollimauks to each 
other; and had my time not been so valuable, I 
could have stood and watched this colony of birds 
and penguins for an hour.” 

Near this penguin and albatross society, 
Capt. Snow found several tins full of preserved 
peaches, the relics of an American vessel lost 
some months previously on that dangerous 
coast. He next made his way, through intricate 
channels, to Stanley, where a bud of civilization 
has burst,—there being on the island a Gothic 
chapel, a double row of pensioners’ white 
cottages, a cluster of dwellings on a green hill, 
an Excellency, several Justices of the Peace, 
and a street called Ross Road, where gaily- 
dressed “gentry” promenade briskly up and 
down. But, interesting as it is to meet with 
little bits of England planted among those 
dreary waters, it is more so to study the 
aspects of the waters themselves and the shores 
that bind them to their deep beds. Once more 
we will glance at a penguin, a giant of his 
tribe :— 

“Here a very fine king-penguin was seen stand- 
ing up on the beach as if to receive us. As we 
approached, he did not move, but kept erect like a 
soldier at his post; merely turning his neck and 
beautiful dark brown eyes when we came near him. 
It was really a splendid creature, of the finest kind; 
its yellow-marked neck, curious fins, and upright 
position, striking us strongly in the wild and soli- 
tary spot where we found him,—the most truly 
romantic place we had yet seen in the Falklands. 
As he was too good a specimen to lose, we easily 
knocked him down without damage,—killed him 
by pressure,—and then at once skinned him. In 
his stomach were found from two to three pounds 
of sprats! His skin was very heavy, and as much 
as Webber could carry on his head back to the 
ship; and his entire carcase we could not have 
taken.” 

In the narrow, rocky channels of the group, 
the seas appeared to boil, and danced in such 
powerful eddies that the yacht whirled upon 
them, and was driven rather than navigated 
through. Only a very able commander could 
have worked so slight a craft among those 
tremendous island mazes. At length, Capt. 
Snow arrived at the spot which was one of the 
objects of his expedition—Starvation Beach, 
where the seven Englishmen had been left to 
perish. He visited Pioneer’s Cave:— 








brought him. We shall not attempt to trace 


“The interior was damp, and smelt most un- 
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wholesome. Striking a light, I examined every 
corner of it to its extremes. Wet was dripping 
down from the roof, and ,puddles had formed. in 
several places. Heaps of small mussel and limpet 
shells were seen, and a few fragments, such as a 
shirt collar, part of a blue serge frock, bits of rope, 
quadrant case, a metal spoon, besides a stove 
bedded in the stony soil, were collected together ; 
but nothing of any importance was discovered.” 

But it is time to see some of the Fuegians 
themselves. Capt. Snow paid a visit to a 
family in a wigwam.— 

“Their wigwam, a good sized one, was close to 
where I was seated, and I could perceive a large 
fire in the middle of it, the smoke from which hung 
heavily inside, or came slowly through an opening 
left at the top. Their small, sharp, ferret-like dogs 
were exceedingly troublesome; but the men who 
had visited the ship on the preceding day, seeing 
how I was annoyed, drove the animals away, 
though they quickly returned to bark at the stranger. 
* * * Finding they wished me to go inside their 
wigwam, where some of the more aged were seated, 
I did so; and there in a place pointed out to me as 
more free from the smoke, and with the principal 
portion of the family, twenty-two in number, 
squatted in a circle around, I soon got myself 
entirely into their good graces. * * * None of our 
party was allowed in the wigwam but myself; and 
the eldest of the two women who had visited us on 
board, planted herself with some of the men before 
the door when any one seemed disposed to go in, 
Some of the women and girls were marked with 
red and black ochre, and one young woman, who 
would have been really handsome if washed and 
clothed, seemed as if in mourning, with her face so 
blackened. All the females wore girdles around 
their bodies, and some had skins on their shoulders 
and about the waist. The men, too, had painted | 
marks about them—Dautawaie in particular. I 
found in the woods two canoes they were building, 
but no endeavour of mine to purchase one of them 
proved successful. They appeared to be well made, 
of the bark of the tree, having ribs of stout and 
strong pliable twigs, and stretched open by sticks 
thrown across from the upper edges. On the water 
they carried a fire in the canoe, which was fixed 
upon a bed of earth, and attended to by the women. 
There was a space left as a sort of well in the 
bottom, and one man was always using a small 
calabash to bale the water out.” 

The dark-eyed girl was modest enough to 
wear a slight garment of seal-skin, and, “ from 








strangers, they called her thenceforth Annun- 
ciata. The usual presentations of red cloth, 
beads, and trinkets took place, and the savages 
behaved with friendly familiarity. Annunciata 
learned to use a needle and thimble, and Capt. 
Snow was instructed how to procure water by 
striking a spear into the reot of a tree. In 
return, he showed the simple people how to 
boil limpets and shell-fish, but failed to demon- 
strate the importance of clothing. They seemed 
to think that, for a white skin covering might 
be necessary, but that the dark race went clothed 
in innocence. However, like the Patagonians, 
they excluded from their theory of right and 
wrong ‘all notions as to the impropriety of 
stealing from visitors. Although barbarians 


the Fuegians are more advanced than the Aus- | 


tralian and many of the African aborigines.— 


|music nor fire makes them express any wonder. | 


lor chiefs who have attained a certain degree of 


| they can maintain the influence which first gave 





certain associations” which struck the English jAntonest of which he undertook to command 


Scandal says that the people of Fuego are so | 
fond of their dogs that, in the event of being | 
compelled by famine to cook and eat the “near | 
and dear,” they observe the following order,— | 
old women, young wives, dogs, Capt. Snow, | 
however, makes affidavit and says, he heard | 
nothing of such practices.— | 

‘They did not appear to know the use of tobacco 
or pipes, nor understand the gun, though they com- | 
prehended that by some means I managed to de- | 
prive the birds I brought them of life. I took care 
never to fire unless sure of my aim, and this con- | 
vinced them of my power to insure death. Neither | 


. . . | 
Late at night they go fishing ; and some mornings, 


at low water, I have seen them hunting for shell- | 
fish.” | 

Capt. Snow discredits the stories told about | 
the giant stature of the Patagonians. Their | 
average height, he says, is about that of our 
Life Guardsmen. If this be true of the entire 
people they are, as a race, gigantic.— 

“The Patagonians are naturally a race of wild 
hunters, living more on horseback than on foot, 
and are as skilful in pursuit of game as the far- 
famed Indians of North America. Living on a 
barren soil, flesh is their principal food, and the 
quantity they eat is said to be enormous. Poly- 
gamy is practised, and thieving held in such esti- 
mation as to form a consideration in the necessary 
qualifications of the intended husband, who is 
looked upon as indifferently capable of supporting 
a wife unless he is an adept in the art of stealing 
from astranger. Their government is in a great 
measure nominal, being under the rule of caciques 


notoriety, but whose power is soon lessened unless 


them the title. Their tents are made of poles and 
the skins of guanacoes, and are generally carried 
about with them as they move from place to place. 
They dress in long mantles made of skins, covering 
them from head to foot, and this gives them a sin- 
gular and somewhat forbidding appearance.” 

We have preferred to glean among Capt. 
Snow’s observations rather than among his 
colonial and missionary sketches, on account 
of the personalities continually mixed up with 
the notes of his voyage. He feels himself to 
have been improperly treated, and has many 
harsh things to say of the mission, in the 


the yacht Allen Gardiner. We offer no opinion 

|on that subject; but we think Capt. Snow would 
j|have done well to publish a plain account of 
his. travels, reserving for another and more 
fitting opportunity the attack upon his former 
jemployers. Perhaps he considered it his duty 
|to expose the missionary system; but, at all 
events, by doing so, he has detracted from the 
interest of an otherwise original and meritorious 
work. 
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support of his Dryden story. Now, we have 
little faith, as evidence, in the Wycherley letters 
—little faith in any letters published by Pope. 
We believe that the Wycherley letter referred to, 
Dec. 1704, was another of what Mr. Carruthers 
calls the “fanciful displays,” written years after, 
for effect. Johnson remarked on it, “How 
soon Pope learned the cant of an author.” Yes, 
and long before he was an author. Think of a 
boy of sixteen—five years before he had pub- 
lished a line, even in a Miscellany—writing 
after this fashion :— 

“T may not be so humble as to think myself be- 
low their [the Critics] notice. For critics, as they 
are birds of prey, have ever a natural inclination 
to carrion ; and although such poor writers as I 
are but beggars, no beggar is so poor but he can 
keep a cur, and no author so beggarly but he can 
keep a critic.” 

Subsequently, the whole story about the 
intercourse between Wycherley and Walsh and 
Pope—the early literary life of Pope—is made 
out from Pope’s reported talk and these letters. 
Wycherley, we are told, anxious to reap a fresh 
harvest of poetical honours, submitted his poems 
to Pope: Pope proceeded to correct, alter, con- 
dense, until, at length, he “suggested that with 
regard to some pieces, it would be better to 
destroy the whole framework, and reduce them 
into prose, in the manner of Rochefoucault. 
This staggered Wycherley, and brought the 
farce of poet and critic to an end.” Very natu- 
rally. But this, be it remembered, is Pope’s story. 
After all, the farce does not end consistently : 
for we are told, in the same page, that Wycher- 
ley “recalled” his MSS.; and then that Pope 
requested Wycherley to “take the papers out of 
his hands.” Further, if Wycherley were stag- 
gered by the Rochefoucault suggestion, is it not 
strange that he should have adopted it, which 
the posthumous volume proves that he did? 

The correctness of Pope’s judgment, says 
Mr. Carruthers, was fully verified by this post- 
humous publication. Why, of course it was. 
No matter when the letters were—in whole or 
in part—written, they were not published until 
after Wycherley’s posthumous volume, and 
were then published by Pope, who said in 
them=—and made Wycherley say—just what he 
pleased} and how a paragraph can mystify 
and mislead, we have Abundant proof. Pope 
had no scruple in such small matters; no, nor 
in greater, as shown [ Athen. No. 1393] in the 
more dangerous case of Addison. 

Pope professed to publish the Wycherley 
letters in justice to Wycherley,—“ to show the 
world his:better judgment; and that it was his 
last resolution to have suppressed those Poems.” 
There is not one word in the letters to show 
that Wycherley had any such intention. The 
only result of such publication was to prove the 
vast superiority of the precocious boy,—to 
show that Wycherley’s Poems were revised, re- 





ruthers. 
| siderably enlarged. With numerous Engrav- 
| ings on Wood. 
| [Second Notice.] 
incidental. xeference to the Wycherley 
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Second Edition, revised and con- | 





“Their wigwams are not only well built, and of | letters reminds us that when questioned in this | 
good size, but display some taste and ingenuity— journal, Mr. Carruthers replied that he had only | 
primitive though such may be. he last. wigwam {undertaken an edition of Pope’s peetical works, | 
made by them was about ten feet in diameter. The |—‘t Had I,” he continued, “undertaken to edit 
ground. was sunk into a hollow of some inches below | the Correspondence, a more minute. inyestiga- | 
the surface; stout poles of a tapering form are \tion would have been required and demanded.” 
placed with their thickest ends in a.circle on the | [hjs surely was a mistake. Mr. Carruthers 
ground, sed Se rahe nae ke the top, aré | undertook not only to edit the Poems, but to 

ound together and then covered with grass—aper- san . is 

tures being left for the smoke and a doorway. This ¥ saad 4 Life of the Poet; and cm life he has 

doorway, in the wigwam I am speaking of, was illustrated with extracts from the Correspon- 

made to look something like an arch by a curved dence. How can this be done without edit- 

piece of timber which had been selected for the |1Ng the Letters, so far, at least, as they are 
used for illustration? For example, Mr. Car- 








purpose, and made the entrance appear like the 2 
Jetter h.” ruthers quotes from the Wycherley letters in 


constructed, condensed, enlarged by Pope; that 
the poetry, here and there to be met with, was 
| contributed by Pope. How could such facts do 
honour to Wycherley’s memory? If Mr. Car- 
ruthers will look attentively to Pope’s letter of 
20th of November, 1707, he will find such ela- 
borate details—such divisions, and subdivisions, 
and transpositions of the ‘Poem on Dullness,’ 
that if he puts faith in the criticism, the poem 
ought to be transferred to Pope’s works ;—“ the 
similitude of the bias of the bowle, and the 
weight of the clock,” alone fill one-fifth of the 
whole poem! Be it remembered, however, that 
when Wycherley’s posthumous volume was 
published, these “ similitudes” had already ap- 
peared in Pope’s works. Pope, therefore, was 
apparently a pagar ; and no assertion to the 
contrary could so well clear him as the publi- 
cation of these letters. It did so effectually; 
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everybody concluding with Bowles, that “Pope 
had used the same simile before, in his correc- 
tion of some of Wycherley’s Poems.” This may 
be true: we are not disputing the fact, but 
examining the evidence. 

Again,—and here we request Mr. Carruthers 
to try his “touchstone of arithmetic,’—Pope 
in his criticism, divides Wycherley’s poem, 
which consists of but seventy-one lines, into 
four parts. The first part, he says, contains 
Ist, Religion; 2nd, Philosophy; 3rd, Example ; 
Ath, Wit; and 5th, The Cause of Wit, and the 
end of it. Each part, therefore, presuming an 
average, consists of 18 lines; and as the first 
part has five divisions, we have 3} lines for 
religion, 3} for philosophy, and so on,—so that 
Pope’s “similitude” alone is equal to all the 
religion, all the philosophy, all the example, 
and all the wit together. What could be 
the meaning of such elaborate trifling? We 
submit, as just worth consideration, whether 
the ‘Panegyrick on Dullness’ be not itself a 
poetical version of Dennis’s letter ‘In Praise of 
a Blockhead,—whether Pope’s criticism, allow- 
ing for needful alterations on publication, does 
not better apply to Dennis’s treatment of the 
subject than to Wycherley’s? Further, was 
Wycherley’s reply a comment on his own poem, 
—a contrast between it and some other work 
on a like subject,—or a sharp rebuke to Pope, 
which Pope had not the wit to see, and there- 
fore published ;—“ true and natural dullness is 
shown more by its pretence to form and method, 
as the sprightliness of wit, by its despising 
both.” 

Mr, Carruthers knows—few men better—that 
nearly every act of Pope’s literary life was co- 
loured by equivocation,—every assertion by 
mental reservation. So in respect to these very 
letters, of the 20th and 22nd of November 1707, 
Pope published them in what he called the 
surreptitious edition ; they were republished in 
an edition by Cooper, which we now know he 
sanctioned ; they have been published in every 
subsequent edition; but they were not published 
in the Quarto of 1737. 

We are told also that Wycherley submitted 
Pope’s Pastorals to Walsh, and from admira- 
tion of the pastoral poet, Walsh invited him to 
the country; and Pope passed part of the sum- 
mer of 1705 at Abberley. Mr. Carruthers has 
warrant for this, and would, no doubt, refer to 
Pope himself, as reported by Spence. 

“‘ About fifteen I got acquainted with Walsh.” — 
(Spence, p. 180.) 

—That is, about 1703. 

“‘T was with him [Walsh] at his seat in Worces- 
tershire for a good part of the summer of 1705, 
and showed him my ‘Essay on Criticism’ in 1706. 
Walsh died the year after.”—(Spence, p. 194.) 

But Pope, also according to Spence, gave 
other versions of this story, which we think a 
biographer is bound to notice—and to reconcile 
if he can. Thus Pope said:— 

** My ‘ Essay on Criticism’ was written in 1709, 
and published in 1711.”—(Spence, p. 170.) 

This agrees with the statement formally put 
forth in the title-page of the Folio.— Written 
in the year 1709”; and we know the work 
was published in 1711. But ina note to the 
‘Letters, 1735, which it would be mere folly 
re to assume was written by Pope, we are 
told :— 

“Mr. Walsh died in the year 1708, the year 
after Mr. Pope writ the ‘ Essay on Criticism.’” 

This in the Quarto is somewhat varied.— 

“Mr. Walsh died * * in the year 1708, the year 
before the ‘ Essay on Criticism’ was printed.” 

Here, then, a biographer may assert, on equal 
authority, that the Essay was written in 1706, 
or 1707, or 1709,—that Pope kept it by him in 
MS. for one or two or more years,—that it was 











written off hand, and printed when written, in 
1709,—that it was shown to Walsh in 1706, or 
1707,—or not shown to him at all, and not 
written till after his death. 

As all these stories cannot be true, it can be 
no offence to express a doubt whether Pope did 
become acquainted with Walsh about 1703 and 
did spend a good part of the summer of 1705 
with him at Abberley. 

In the edition of Pope’s Letters, 1735, and 
reproduced by Cooper and Roberts, though 
omitted in the Quarto, is a letter highly com- 
plimentary to the young poet, from Walsh to 
Wycherley, dated April 20, 1705, wherein 
Walsh returns the MS. of some of the ‘ Pasto- 
als,’ and requests Wycherley to introduce him 
to the author. Here, then, we have proof that 
when that letter was written Pope was not even 
personally known to Walsh. Yet that letter, 
we suspect, was ante-dated on publication; for 
in the British Museum is one from Tonson to 
Pope, dated April 20, 1706, wherein Tonson 
says— 

“«T have lately seen a Pastoral of yours in Mr. 
Wal#’s and Congreve’s hands. * * If you design 
your poem for the press,” &c. 

Assume that Walsh’s letter was written in 
April, 1706, and all is consistent. Further, there 
can be no doubt that young Pope, flattered by 
the commendation in the letter to Wycherley 
and the serviceable mention of him to Tonson, 
lost no time in calling on Walsh, who, as the ses- 
sion was over, was probably about to start for 
Worcestershire. Pope then wrote to him and 
inclosed more poetry, and Walsh’s reply is dated 
June 20, 1706. This is the first published 
letter from Walsh to Pope; and there is good 
internal evidence, we think, that it was the 
first he wrote to Pope, and was in reply to the 
first he had received from Pope. There is not 
one word in it, nor in the subsequent corre- 
spondence, from which it can be inferred that 
Pope had ever paid him a visit at Abberley,— 
not one word of pleasant recollection, nor of 
recognition or compliment to or from any one 
person in the family or neighbourhood. 

We have, thus far, only expressed a doubt as 
to the date of Walsh’s letter to Wycherley, and 
as to Pope having spent a good part of the 
summer of 1705 at Abberley. The published 
letters between Pope and Walsh conclude in 
October, 1706; but we know that a correspon- 
dence was certainly carried on between them in 
1707, and that Pope was expected at Abberley 
in July of that year. That he ever paid the 
contemplated visit, is not known. If the 
rhyming letter to Cromwell was written, as 
stated, on “the twelfth or thirteenth day of 
July,” “the author’s age 19”—1707—there is 
no mention in it of any such intention; and the 
reasons given against a visit to London are of 
greater, if of any, force against a much more 
expensive journey— 

I had to see you some intent, 

But for a curst impediment, 

Which spoils full many a good design, 

That is to say, the want of coin ;— 
and there is no reference to the subject—no 
mention of Abberley—no friendly word about 
Walsh, in the letter of November, 1707, to 
their mutual friend Wycherley—the very man 
who introduced Pope to Walsh. 

We shall now submit, for the consideration 
of Mr. Carruthers, whether the published corre- 
spondence between Walsh and Pope was not 
made up for show, and is not, so far as Pope is 
concerned, pure fiction. Roscoe tells us that 
one of Pope's letters “is a masterpiece of just 
criticism.” Why, of course it is, or why should 
Pope have published it? Nay, it is more than 
that, if we add, Pope fashion, “the author's 
age,” 18! These letters were first published five- 
and-twenty or more years after Walsh’s death ; 





and it would, we suspect, have puzzled Roscoe 
to explain how two letters addressed to Walsh 
in 1706 got back into Pope’s possession in 
1735, and why, being once in his possession, 
the originals were destroyed. Some circum- 
stances, however, explain themselves :—thus, one 
of the two letters—not the masterpiece—was 
made up from beginning to end out of passages 
and letters addressed to Cromwell. There is 
no doubt about this, for they may be found in 
the copy printed by Curll in 1727, and in the 
originals, which are preserved in the Bodleian. 

Even the Cromwell letters are not to be 
implicitly trusted—not because they passed 
through the hands of the much-abused Edmund 
Curll, but through the hands of Alexander 
Pope. The letters received by Cromwell from 
Pope were given, as our readers know, by 
Cromwell to Mrs. Thomas, who, many years 
after, sold them to Curll, who published them 
with more than the usual accuracy of the 
period. When they were subsequently re-pub- 
lished by Pope, many passages were very natu- 
rally omitted ; but the collection was increased 
in number more than one-third. These additions 
are, of course, the very best letters—“ fanciful 
displays,” we suspect, written for the occasion 
and for effect. Mr. Carruthers should have 
given notice of this. On the contrary, the 
course pursued is likely to mislead the reader. 
Mr. Carruthers quotes from half-a-dozen of 
these letters, and informs us, in a note to the 
first, that it has been “collated with the ori- 
ginal.” This is true; but the reader, who is 
aware that the originals which Curll bought of 
Mrs. Thomas, are still preserved in the Bod- 
leian, will naturally come to the conclusion 
that he has:a like warrant for the accuracy of 
all. If we were to judge by small differences, 
and even errors, we should doubt this; but we 
have no doubt that the letter of the 10th of 
May, 1710, has not been collated, for the 
simple reason that it is not in the collection, 
and, so far as we know, is not, and we suspect 
never was, in existence. The non-existence 
of this and so many of the Cromwell letters, is a 
significant fact, of which the reader should 
have been warned. Such letters may be good 
letters—clever essays—but they are of little 
value to the biographer. 

The account of the quarrel between Pope 
and Addison is written with a manifest desire 
to bescrupulously just—to hold the balance even. 
There is, indeed, so much of delicate handling 
in the praise and censure, that we doubt 
whether the reader will be able to come to any 
conclusion on the subject; and there are, we 
think, too many assumptions. But we cannot, 
at present, enter on the subject. We may, 
however, should the lull in the publishing world 
continue, devote a separate paper to its consi- 
deration. 

We can now only permit ourselves a few more 
words on a subject respecting which, we think, 
the poet has been unjustly treated by the bio- 
grapher, although to reach it we must overleap 
many of great interest, that deserve, and would 
repay, careful winnowing— Pope’s quarrels 
amongst others. 

Respecting the bribe of 1,0001., said to have 
been given by the Duchess of Marlborough to 
suppress the character of Atossa, Mr. Carruthers 
comes to the conclusion that the poet yielded 
to temptation and took the money. Theevidence 
is, of course, the old evidence, with one addi- 
tional witness, the sister of Pope’s especial 
friend, Edward Earl of Oxford. “Warton,” 
says Mr. Carruthers, “advanced this charge 
against Pope on the authority of the Duchess 
of Portland”! This is indeed a startling fact 
—or error. Warton, in his ‘Essay on the 
Genius of Pope,’ thus wrote :— 
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‘In the ‘last, iliness of the great Duke, her 
‘husband, when Dr. Mead left his chamber, the 
Duchess, disliking his-advice, followed him down 
stairs, swore at him bitterly, and was going to tear 
off his periwig. Her. friend, Dr. Hoadly, Bishop 
of Winchester, was present at this scene, These 
lines were shown to her grace as if they were in- 
tended for the portrait of the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham ; but she soon stopped the person that was 
reading them to her, and called out aloud, ‘I 
eannot be so imposed upon—I see plainly enough 
for whom they are designed,’ and abused Pope 
most plentifully on the subject, though she was 
afterwards reconciled to, and courted him.” 

There is not one word here about the bribe ; 
and yet, as will appear, it contains all for which 
Warton had the authority of the Duchess. 
Some years later Warton published an edition 
of Pope’s works, to which he transferred, as 
notes, passages from the Essay, amongst others 
the above, for which, the Duchess having been 
long dead, he felt himself at liberty to name his 
authority.— 

“In the last illness of the great Duke, her 
husband, -when Dr. Mead left his chamber, the 
Duchess, disliking his advice, followed him down 
stairs, swore at him bitterly, and was going to tear 
off his periwig. Her friend, Dr. Hoadley, Bishop 
of Winchester, was present at this.scene. These 
lines were shown to her grace as if they were in- 
tended for the portrait of the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham ; but she soon stopped the person who was 
reading them to her, as the Duchess of Portland 
informed me, and called out aloud, ‘I cannot be 
so imposed upon—I see plainly enough for whom 
they are designed,’ and abused Pope most plen- 
tifwlly on the subject, though she was afterwards 
reconciled to him, and courted him, and gave him 
1,000. to suppress this portrait, which he accepted, 
it is said, by the persuasion of Mrs. M. Blount; 
and,” &e. * 

The reader cannot fail, we think, to see that 
all. for which the Duchess was authority was 
given in the Essay. The story about the bribe 
was subsequently picked up by Warton, as it 
had been picked up by Walpole and others. 

How far this mistake may have influenced 
the judgment of the biographer we cannot say ; 
but there remains nothing for us to test and 
value but the old evidence, which, though long 
since incidentally questioned in the Atheneum, 
we hope now to dispose of for ever. 

In a letter written soon after Pope’s death, 
and when Bolingbroke affected to be indignant 
with his dead friend for having, with what 
Warburton calls superstitious zeal, done for 
him what Bolingbroke soon after did for him- 
self through the agency of another friend, he 
thus wrote to Lord Marchmont.— 

“Our friend Pope, it seems, corrected and pre- 
pared for the press just before his death an edition 
of the four Epistles, that follow the Essay on Man. 
They were then printed off, and are now ready for 
publication. I am sorry for it, because if he could 
be excused for writing the character of Atossa 
formerly, there is no excuse for his design of pub- 
lishing it, after he had received the favour you and 


I know; and the character of Atossa is inserted. 

| simply relates the story as “the anecdote [told] 
The Marchmont letters and papers were | 

bequeathed to Mr. Rose, whose son, Sir George, | 


I have a copy of the book.” 


published a selection from them, including 
this letter. It appears that Sir George 
found on this letter in pencil, and in figures, 
*1,0001.,” which he assumed to have been 
written by his father, and then further assumed, 
not that his father put it down conjecturally as 
referring to the current story, but positively 
as the “sum”—the bribe—which “ Lord Mareh- 
mont stated to be the favour received by Pope 


from the hands of the Duchess of Marlborough.” | 


It would be incredible—if anything could be 
Ancredible that relates either to Pope or his 
annotators—that Sir George Rose did not see 
that to disprove the story of the bribe, it was 


only necessary to refer to Bolingbroke’s letter. ; 
Pope, says Sir George—and by no: ingenuity | 
can we get through his four naked figures at 

any higher authority—took a bribe of “11,0001.” 

to suppress the character of Atossa, and 

Bolingbroke proves that he did not suppress it. 

Take a bribe of 1,000/. to suppress,and publish 

whilst the Duchess was living, and whilst, 

therefore, his infamy could have been, and in 

her own defence must have been, proclaimed to 

the whole world! 

It is obvious to common sense that when it 
became known that Pope had written the cha- | 
racter of Atossa, the friends of the Duchess and | 
of Pope—Chesterfield, Marchmont, Boling- 
broke, and others, possibly Hooke, and not the 
least influential—persuaded him not to publish 
it. Pope yielded for atime; but having re- 
solved with the aid of Warburton to issue a 
“complete, correct, and annotated edition of 
his works,” he resolved that it should be com- 
plete, and that he would insert in the ‘ Essay 
on Woman,’ the character of Atossa and of 
others in the places designed for them, and 
he did so. Pope, indeed, was fevérishly 
anxious to push forward this edition of his 
works—his letters to Warburton are frequent 
and urgent on the subject—the ‘ Dunciad, the 
‘Essay on Man,’ and the ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ 
wereactually published, and the ‘ Four Epistles’ 
were ready for publication, and presentation 
copies sent out before he died. Spence records— 

“Here I am [said Pope] like Socrates, distributing 
my morality among my friends just as I am dying. 
This was said on sending about some of his Ethic 
Epistles, as presents, about three weeks before we lost 
him.” 

The “book” which Bolingbroke had was, 
no doubt, one of these copies; and the 
public, too, would have had copies, but for the 
interference of the friends of the Duchess, 
Pope’s executor, Marchmont, Chesterfield, and 
others, all influential. It has been said, though 
we do not at the moment remember on what 
authority, that a dozen copies were thus distri- 
buted, and that all were recalled and recovered 
except the one given to Bethell; and were 
probably destroyed. The fact, however, of 
printing and distributing proves enough for our 
purpose—proves that the “favour” may mean 
anything—courtesies, compliments, civilities— 
anything but, what Sir George assumed, a bribe 
to suppress. 

These assumptions, however, are said by 
Mr. Carruthers to be strengthened by the “sepa- 

‘ate and independent” testimonies of Walpole 
and Warton,—the one writing in 1789, and 
the other in 1797. The dates alone prove that 
personally neither Walpole nor Warton could 
know more on the subject than Mr. Carruthers, 
and no amount of repetition can add a feather’s 
weight tothe original evidence. Neither War- 
ton nor Walpole pretend to speak on authority 
—they simply record a current anecdote. What 
Warton said we have shown; and Walpole 


of Pope.” 
Mr. Carruthers does not appear to know that 
| this falsehood was first circulated half-a-century 
earlier ; but not till Pope was dead, and the 
Duchess was dead. Even then, the slanderer 


not’ the first instance where Mr. P.’s practical 
virtue has fallen very short of those pompous pro- 
fessions of it he makes in his writings.” 

Here is.an obtuse rascal by his own confes- 
sion. Pope, he tells us, it is “said,” took a 
thousand pounds to suppress these verses ; but, 
since his. death, J have got hold of a copy, and 
here they are! J publish.them, and my pub- 
lication “is not the first instance where Mr. 
Pope's practical virtue has: fallen very short-of 
his pompous: professions” ! 

Is the “it is said” of this anonymous and, 
on his own showing, disreputable fellow to be 
believed, because it has been circulated by 
Walpole and Warton, and Bowles and Car- 
ruthers, and half-a-dezen other people, in igno- 
rance, we hope and believe, of its no-authority ? 
and against a man whose whole life, with all 
his faults, gives the lie to it,—a man who reso- 
lutely refused to receive pecuniary favours even 
from friends, public or private, much as he de- 
lighted to confer such favours on the unfortu- 
nate,—a man who, while living, defied his ene- 
mies—and they were a host—to name a single 
instance in which he had taken “money, pen- 
sion, or present,” for praise or censure, or with- 
holding either. Why, we might as well believe 
all the falsehoods circulated by the heroes of 
the ‘Dunciad’—rather believe them, for they 
were current in Pope’s lifetime, whereas this 
story of the bribe was not hazarded till he was 
in his grave. We may be assured, too, that, 
if Pope had. taken the bribe, the shrewd old 
duchess, who lived in fear of him, would have 
registered the fact and the proof. If she thought 
suppression worth a thousand pounds, she would 
have guarded against after-death publication, 
by leaving clear evidence of the worthlessness 
of the satire and the satirist. 

Stories like this, though often wilful misre- 
presentations circulated by malice, sometimes 
originate in misapprehension: and it strikes us 
as possible that this may have had its origin in 
the simple fact, that the Duchess gave Hooke, 
the historian, 1,000/. for writing the famous 
pamphlet, ‘An Account of the Conduct of the 
Duchess of Marlborough.” Chesterfield thus 
wrote to Marchmont, on the 24th of April, 
1741 :— 

“Your friend, the Duchess of Marlborough, has 
in your absence employed me as your substitute ; 
and I have brought Mr. Hooke and her together, 
and having done that, will leave the rest to them, 
not caring to meddle myself in an affair which I 
am sure will not turn out at last to her satisfaction, 
though I hope and bélieve it will be to his ad- 
vantage.” 

We know not what circumstances brought 
Hooke under the notice of Chesterfield; and it 
is strange, considering the violence of her 
passions and prejudices, that the Duchess 
should in this very delicate and confidential 
business have employed a Catholic. Is it not 
possible that literary aid being wanted, it was 
thought complimentary to apply to Pope, or for 
Pope’s recommendation; and that he recom- 
mended his friend Hooke? It did happen that 
Pope and Chesterfield were both at Bath in the 
winter of 1739-40; and that on the 9th of 
January, 1740, Pope wrote from Bath to Lord 
Polwarth :— 

“T am in great pain to find out Mr. Hook. 





did not venture to speak as of a fact within his | 


| know!2dge, or capable of proof, but as an on 
| dit, ».1 “it is generally said.” The verses on 
| / ussa, though printed in the “Book,” as Bo- 
| lingbroke called it, were first published in 1746, 
| and the animus of the publisher was betrayed 
in the following note :— 

“These verses are part of a poem entitled Cha- 
racters of Women. It is generally said, the D—ss 


Does your Lordship, or Mr. Hume, or Dr. King, 
know where he is?” 

It is quite certain that about that time the 
Duchess was very anxious to conciliate Pope. 
The year before he wrote to Swift—“The 
Duchess of Marlborough makes great court to 
me ; but I am too old for her, mind and body.” 


mont:—Pray * * if you talk to Mr. Pope of 





| gave Mr. P. 1,000/. to suppress them : he took the 
| money, yet the world sees the verses ; but this: is 


me, endeavour to keep him my friend.” No 
doubt all her friends acted under like instruc- 
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In 1742. she herself wrote to the Earl of March- f 
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tions. On a subsequent visit to: Bath, Pope 
wrote—“ My Lord Chesterfield is here. * * He 
has made me dine with him en malade, though 
my physicians prescribe me garlick.” May not 
such. self-sacrifice. on the part of the refined 
Chesterfield, together with the actual suppres- 
sion of the character of Atossa,—and all the 
Duchess knew was that the character had been 
written, had been suppressed, and that Pope 
was dead, and had- made no sign;—have been 
one of the obligations so gratefully remembered 
in the codicil to her will ?— 

‘‘T give to Philip, Earl of Chesterfield, out of the 
great regard I have for his merit, and the infinite 
obligations I have received from him, my best. and 
largest brilliant diamond ring, and the sum of 
20,0000.” 

Again, she records :— 

“—_T have been extremely obliged to the Earl of 
Chesterfield, who never had any call to give himself 
any trouble about me——” 

We have thrown this out as a speculation for 
the amusement of the curious; and shall now 
conclude, as we began, with an acknowledg- 
ment that this edition has fairly superseded the 
former,—and the hope that a third edition 
will soon supersede the present. 





The Character and Logical Method of Political 
Economy. By John E. Cairnes, A.M. (Long- 
man & Co.) 

Mr. Cairnes, like many other political econo- 

mists who have gone before him, has attempted 

to frame a short definition which shall include 
all the objects of the science, and like all others 
who have attempted this, he has failed. He 
defines it as “the science which, accepting as 
ultimate facts the principles of human nature 
and the physical laws of the external world, 
investigates the laws of the production and 
distribution of wealth which result from their 
combined operation”; or “which traces the 
phenomena of the production and distri- 
bution of wealth up to their causes in the 
principles of human nature and the laws and 
events of the external world.” Such definitions 
are obviously both too narrow and too wide. 
The fundamental laws of Political Economy are 
pure laws of mind, and cannot in any way be 
considered as begotten of other mental and 
physical laws. On the other hand, the attempt 
to “trace the phenomena of the production and 
distribution of wealth up to their causes” in the 
laws of “ the external world” is clearly beyond 
its province; for this would include all the laws 
of physical science upon which production 
depends. The meaning sought to be conveyed 
is evidently that Political Economy, besides laws 
of mind, is compelled to specify certain laws of 

matter. But this is admitted by Mr. J. S. 

Mill, to whose definition Mr. Cairnes objects. 

What is desirable, if possible, is a definition 

which shall include those mental and physical 

laws which are proper to be investigated or 
specified, and shall exclude those which are 
either “ presupposed in the gross,” or passed by 
in silence. Why does the political economist, 

in treating of the soil, specify the law of dimi- 

nishing fertilfty, and make no mention whatever 

of principles so important in agricultural pro- 
duction as the laws of chemistry? To those 
unacquainted with the science, it will appear 
remarkable that while vast changes in legisla- 
tion have been already based upon the truths 
which it supplies, its most able professors have 
not yet agreed upon any definition of its cha- 
racter, or even settled the precise meaning of 
the term employed to designate its sole.subject- 
matter. 

It is a hopeful sign when a new writer in 
this field testifies a veneration for the powers 
of Mr. Ricardo. We have heard of books in 


poetry and philosophy being held to be toueh- 
stones, by thedislike or relish for which a man’s 
vocation for. those:studies might’ be confidently 
decided on. There is no book to which this 
notion might be more justly applied than to ‘the 
great work of Ricardo. To.those who, for lack 
of sympathy, can see nothing in the political 
economist but a dull and prosy gentleman, it 
would.be difficult to conceive how little this 
work is to him either “harsh or crabbed.” But 
like other touchstones:of this kind, it is not 
altogether a safe guide. The radical. error of 
Mr. Ricardo’s theory of value taints its remotest 
conclusions. His acknowledgment of the 
influence of monopolies, of the variation in 
degrees of skill, of supply and demand in the 
market, of the exceptional principle regulating 
international values, and even his starting 
chapters on the effect of the varying proportions 
of fixed and circulating capital when wages rise 
or fall, were in fact only so many admissions of 
the falsity of the principle that quantity of 
labour is the cause of value. It is dishearten- 
ing to observe how minds so well trained and 
so acute as Mr. Cairnes, and even Mr. J. S. 
Mill, are deceived by the subtlety and ingenuity 
with which their acknowledged master main- 
tains his theories. Let us take the famous doc- 
trine of Rent, to which Mr. Cairnes devotes a 
considerable space. In defending this doctrine 
Mr. Cairnes evidently mistakes entirely the 
objections made to it. It is not denied that 
the difference of productiveness between the 
worst and other lands cultivated will coincide 
with the amount of rent paid. It is only de- 
nied that these things stand to each other in the 
relation of cause and effect; or that one cannot 
exist without the other, for this is undoubtedly 
Mr. Ricardo’s doctrine. The difficulty of rent 
—that pons asinorum of political economists, as 
Mr. Mill has called it,—need not, we are con- 
vineed, be any difficulty at all. The value of 
land is determined by exactly the same prin- 
ciples as the value of any other monopolized 
object. The quantity of fertile land, or of land 
conveniently situated, is a fixed quantity. Now 
men require land for various purposes. They 
require vegetable food, and therefore grow 
wheat and potatoes; drink beer, and therefore 
grow hops; keep horses and other cattle, and 
therefore grow oats and beans, and make hay. 
They also build houses, and factories, and 
theatres,—lay out parks, gardens and ponds,— 
cut roads and canals,—for all which things they 
require land. There is consequently, as is well 
known, a demand for land; and as the quan- 
tity of the most desirable kind of each class is 
limited, competition raises its value. This is 
the simple principle of value, which any one 
who has ever been to market understands. In 
the case of cultivable land, as the demand in- 
creases, some inferior kinds, for which nobody 
would give anything at first, begin to be sought, 
and to have a slight value. Further, and this 
is considered to be a principle of extraordinary 
consequences, it is found that the better kinds 
may generally be made to produce more than 
they do, if any one will lay out more capital 
upon them. At first, nobody does so, because 
a second application of capital is known to be 
less productive than the first. The second 
power of land in this case is worth nothing. It 
may be compared to that power in the teapot to 
bear a second infusion of which careful house- 
wives avail themselves. The second result is 
naturally weaker, but it is still, in a prudent 
lady’s eyes, worth something. The privilege, 
therefore, of making a second infusion might, 
if a saleable thing, be to her of value. Let tea, 
however, be abundant, and she would probably 





So with the land. 


cease to avail herself of its “‘ secondary powers.” 
The two facts specified, like 











improvements in agriculture or in the carriage: 
of corn, simply retard the-progress of rent, but 
do not in any way alter the principle. The 
growing demand for land, where wealth and 

pulation steadily increase, must raise its value. 
Now rent is simply the price paid for the hire 
of this valuable article; and the cost of hiring 
a thousand pounds’ worth of land, for whatever 
purpose, is exactly the same as the cost of hiring 
a thousand pounds’ worth of anything else. A. 
man who rents it will expect for the produce of 
it, whether corn, or oxen, or flowers, exactly 
what he would expect for the produce of any- 
thing else worth that sum, on which he had 
expended his labour. Where is the mystery of 
this? or what loss could accrue to scientific ac- 
curacy by stating the principle of rent in this 
manner ? 

Land has been the great stumbling-block of 
the political economists, from the Physiocrats— 
whose original fallacy of the extraordinary 
character of land and its produce has never 
yet been entirely eradicated from the science 
—down to Mr. Malthus, and to Mr. Cairnes, 
who contends stoutly for the whole of Mr, 
Malthus’s principle of population. Both 
Mr. Cairnes’s antagonist, Mr. Rickards, and 
himself, here appear to us to have missed the 
true point of dispute. The proposition of Mal- 
thus was not merely that population has “a 
tendency” to press against the limits of the 
existing powers to produce food, but that it 
does actually, in most cases, press against those 
limits; and in others would immediately do so, 
if the “prudent check” ceased to act. The 
answer is, that men never did approach within 
measureable distance of those limits, and that 
as it is highly improbable that they ever will, it 
is waste of time to take into account such a 
tendency. What they constantly press against 
is not the limits of the existing power to pro- 
duce food, but the limits of their pockets. 
What is wanted is never more power to produce 
subsistence; but a greater demand for men’s 
labour, which depends upon the existing quan- 
tity of capital both fied and circulating. Of 
the soundness and importance of the practical 
portion of Mr. Malthus’s work none, even 
among his opponents, have any doubt. 

With Mr. Cairnes’s general description of the 
character of science, and the method upon which 
its investigations should be conducted, we 
entirely agree. 





The Beauties of Baden-Baden and. its En- 
virons, containing every necessary Infor- 
mation respecting Hotels, Apartments, Post- 
office, Hive of Horses and Carriages, Mules, 
Charges for Washing, Tradesmen and Ser- 
vants; the relative Value of Money, and 
various other Subjects equally interesting to 
the Visitors and Residents. By C. F. Coghlan, 
jun. (Coghlan.) 

In the palmy days of old Benazet, who farmed 

the gaming-tables in the half of Germany, we 

were sojourning at an hotel in Carlsruhe, from 
which departed, one sunny morning, two young 

Englishmen, perfect in all the appointments 

which distinguished young gentlemen who 

had long purses. They left in their own 
carriage, for Baden-Baden. Within two months 
they returned on foot, and asked the hospitality 
of the hotel-keeper, till they could receive re- 
mittances. from. England. The difference in 
their condition was owing to the circumstance 


that they had lost everything they possessed at 
the roulette-table in the rooms at Baden. With» 
in the same period there had been no lack:of. 
other fools or victims, but their fate did not serve: 
to warn off other tempters or triers of fortune. 
We well remember, a short time subsequent to. 
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the little episode above narrated, that the Neue 
Promenade at Baden-Baden was put: into half- 
an-hour’s excitement by the suicide of a young 
French artist, who had’ also lost his all at the 
anything but hospitable board of old Benazet’s 
representatives. The dupes might, assuredly, 


plead high example. English travellers who 
were at Ems in 1839, when the Czar Nicholas 


brought thither his sick Czarina, are not likely 
to forget the figure of the Autocrat standing by 
the common gaming-table, looking on while his 
son, the present Czar, his aides-de-camp, and 
even Russian ladies, played like furies. Their 
example led many an idiot to ruin ; and such, 
too, was the ease at Baden-Baden. We have 
seen the late Elector of Hesse seated at the 
public rouge-et-noir table at Baden, at eleven 
in the morning. The room was a public tho- 
roughfare, and passing through it at various 
hours, we have seen that exemplary potentate 
still seated there, till the bank closed, somewhere 
towards midnight. At this same table, we 
have beheld exquisitely attired French count- 
esses, with their little daughters on their knees, 
or at their side; and not only did Madame 
play deeply. herself, but she gave five-franc 
pieces to Maden.wiselle to play with, and nothing 
could ‘be well more frightful than the fevered 
eagerness, the agitation, the hope, doubt, exult- 
ing joy, or frantic despair of the little student 
as the chances of the game passed before her. 
It. is well known, that wherever gaming- 
tables exist in‘ German watering-places, the 
tenant thereof pays such an enormous sum for 
permission to keep them, is taxed to so heavy 
an amount for all local institutions—pours 
forth such golden heaps for making roads and 
pleasure grounds, building theatres or support- 
ing them, hiring artistes, and giving fétes, that 
it is only on the supposition that he plunders 
the public, plucks all his delicate pigeons, that 
the idea of his astounding profits can be ac- 
counted for. The little local princes share in 
the spoil, directly or indirectly, for by these 
“hells” their own purses and palaces are kept 
warm. Well, Mr: Coghlan, who has published 
a little guide to Baden-Baden, has made him- 
self, in some sort, the apologist of the hell- 
keepers. -If you take away the gaming-tables, 
he says, you take away the chief attraction of 
the place. Without it, well-kept walks and 
rides, magnificent buildings for the pleasure of 
residents, majestic halls, and a thousand other 
luxuries would cease to be. That is, the local 
government could not, or would not, look to the 
beauty and prosperity of its own district, pre- 
ferring to let these, and even its hospitals, de- 
pend upon “the proceeds of the gaming-table.” 
f these be suppressed, Mr. Coghlan says that 
“you will reduce the visitors to the number of 
strangers who visited Baden in 1810, namely, 
2,462.” This is sheer nonsense, for the period 
named was one of war, and since then the in- 
crease of population would tell favourably for 
Baden, even if thehells were blown out. Upwards 
of 46,000 people visited the place last year, and 
we cannot help thinking that if the tables were 
suppressed, Baden would have only a certain 
number of fools and knaves the less. But if 
that were the case, says the guide-compiler, 
“the housekeepers of Baden would be taxed 
to the tune of 45,000 florins,” which, he adds, 
would ultimately come out of the pockets of 
the yisitors, a portion of whom, be it said, are 
muleted to, ten times that amount, by the magic 
of the marble at roulette... If Baden were to be 
deprived of young M. Benazet and his machi- 
nery, it is threatened with becoming as dull as 
Aix or any other Prussian locality which con- 
trives to jog pleasantly enough on, as we can 
testify, without “31 apris,” “noir perd, rouge 


any other of the not very lively intonings of 
these services, But, for: nearly the /plea- 
sures of; Baden ‘and, its vicinity, Mr. Coghlan 
assures us, “you may thank the gaming-table.” 
As for the grand “trap” itself,.the Maison .de 
Conversation, as it is called;: “all, that art 
could suggest and labour accomplish, has 
been lavished upon ‘them (the saloons), and 
M. Benazet has spared nothing tovenable them 
to rank first among the most magnifieent saloons 
in Europe.” The author evidently looks upon 
the younger Benazet as a Napoleon TII. in his 
way. The son of his father restored the Con- 
versations-Haus at Baden, and the nephew of 
his uncle completed the Louvre. — “ Spared 
nothing,” very likely. Does Mr. Coghlan know 
the name of an old English country-dance, 
‘Where does the money come from?’ 

We have said the compiler stands forth asa 
quast-apologist of the Benazet-policy dear to 
German princelets. That he doesnot like to 
venture further is clear in the benevolent sug- 
gestion, “that gambling has a baneful influence 
on society, and that the natural beauties of 
Baden ought to be a sufficient attraction to 
visitors no one will attempt to deny.” And his 
conviction that, after all, gambling is only pro- 
fitable to the magnificent keepers of the hells, 
is betrayed by his hint to every player to. pay 
his fare out and homeward, as well.as his rent 
in advance, and every other possible, probable, 
or contingent outlay, “before you begin to 
gamble.” 

The book, in other respects, is a very fair 
guide, has some pretty views, with a treatise on 
the mineral waters, “by a celebrated resident 
physician,” a scattering of tedious German 
legends, not a word on the pleasantest of them 
all in connexion with Schloss Eberstein, or with 
the gorgeously-attired skeletons in the chapel 
at Lichtenthal,—but with general directions for 

eople who do not, or cannot, find out matters 
br themselves, and who, going to Baden alone, 
and not caring to be encumbered with “ Mur- 
ray,” will probably find what they lock for in 
Mr. Coghlan jun.’s ‘ Beauties.’ 





An Elementary Course of Botany; Structural, 
Physiological, and Systematic. By Arthur 
Henfrey. (Van Voorst.) 

Or all the natural sciences Botany is perhaps 

worse treated in this country than any other. 

Chemistry is pursued on account of its thousand 

applications in the arts. Zoology and Animal 

Physiology have a direct relation to the pursuits 

of medical men. But botany is tacked on as an 

appendix to a course of medical study, and gets 
little or no consideration in any other direction. 

Still, there isno want of books on botany in our 

language. Every one is fond of flowers, and 

books with a modicum of information on their 
structure abound for popular use... The medical 
student, who must at least appear to study 
it, purchases his manual. But, as Prof. Hen- 
frey observes, only “one short course of lec- 
tures is devoted to this science, and three 
months is commonly all the time allotted to the 
teacher for laying the foundations and building 
the superstructure of Botany in the minds of 
his pupils.” The result is, of course, a very 
superficial knowledge of the subject, and super- 
ficial hooks alone are required by the pupil. 
We may see in this state of the science a reason 
for the encouragement of the study of. this 
and other sciences by the granting -scientifie 
degrees in our Universities. Till\this is, done, 
the botanists of this’ country will. never have 
fair play, and our botanical literature. will 
always partake of the popular and semi-scientific 
character which Prot. Henfrey laments: the ne- 





gagne,” “faites votre jeu,” “le jeu est fait,” or 


cessity of in his preface to the present volume. 


Of the younger cultivators of the science of 
botany, Mr. Henfrey is undotibtedly one of the 
most distinguished in this country. He has 
contributed largely to our knowledge of the 
functions of plants, more especially with regard 
to the recent progress of our knowledge of the 
laws of reproduction in the lower plants. He 
has also written two small volumes for students 
—his ‘Outlines’ and ‘Rudiments’ of Botany. 
The present volume is more ambitious than its 
predecessors, and embraces structural, physi- 
ological, and systematic botany. ‘Although 
embracing the same topics as other manuals 
intended for the use of medical students, Mr. 
Henfrey’s volume is by no means a, piece of 
patchwork, compiled from previous manuals, 
with new matter worked in here and _ there. 
The book is the result of his own knowledge 
and research. On this account it will not only 
be acceptable to his class as a text-book, but 
will be found interesting to the instructed 
botanist. In the order in which he treats his 
subjects, he has departed from the plan of all 
previous botanists. Regarding the histology 
and physiology of the plant as the highest 
attainment of the science, he has placed these 
last. The first part of his book is devoted to 
Structural Botany. Following the plan of 
Schleiden, in his great work on the ‘ Principles 
of Scientific Botany, he terms this department 
“Morphology” ; and after some remarks on 
general morphology, he proceeds to treat, first, 
of the morphology of flowering plants ; and, 
second, of flowerless plants. In this second sec- 
tion, though necessarily short, he has supplied a 
very correct view of the curious and interesting 
structures which characterize the families of 
Ferns, Mosses, Fungi, Algee, and their allies. The 
second part is devoted to Systematic Botany. 
Considering the size of the volume, and the 
amount of information contained in the first 
and last parts of it, this portion is very 
complete. Mr. Henfrey reviews the various 
systems of classification, and adopts one of his 
own. In looking over the names of his natural 
orders, we are sorry to find him not adopting 
some uniform system of English as well as Latin 
names. Sometimes the Latin name is given with- 
out any English name at all. Thus, we have Tro- 
peolacee=Garden-Nasturtiums ; Zygophyllacee 
= Bean-Capers; Rutacee =the Rue Order ; 
Xanthoxylacee=the Prickly Ash Order. Surely 
the first two should be called, in English, orders 
as well as the last two. To call species of 
Melianthus and Guaiacum Bean-Capers, would 
be a misnomer, although they might justly be 
said to belong to the Bean-Caper Order. 

The last part of this book, as we have said, 
is devoted. to Physiology—the history of the 
life of the plant. Although, apparently, that 
to which Mr, Henfrey thinks least attention is 
devoted, it is of the highest interest. It is 
amongst plants that the first triumphs of organ- 
ization over brute matter are witnessed. In the 
cells of which plants are composed the food of 
man and beast is prepared. The study of these 
functions involves the great question of the 
supply of food to man, and the highly inter- 
esting problems of the first properties of the 
elements through whose changes his life be- 
comes manifest. In this department Mr. Hen- 
frey has sought rather to give a fair view of 
contending theories than to present views of 
his own. If we had any fault to find with him 
in this part, it would be rather a tendency: to 
look with fave on the earlier theories. He 
still maintains the doctrine of a.“ descent of the 
sap” in trées, against Schleiden and others. He 
upholds the theory that plants derive a portion 
of their nutriment from humus, against the 
overwhelming evidence brought forward by 





Schleiden and Liebig to the contrary. In other 
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ints he is equally conservative. One of his 

t chapters is, ‘On the Reproduction of 
Plants’—a subject on which he has laboured 
himself so assiduously and successfully, that he 
deserves to be regarded as an authority. 

The work abounds with admirably executed 
wood engravings. 

From what we have said, it will be seen we 
think highly of this work; and we have no 
hesitation in recommending it as one of the 
best text-books for students in our language. 





MINOR MINSTRELS. 


Leonilda: a Romance of the Sixteenth Century. 
By Felix:Meldred. (Mitchell.)—We confess to 
considerable coyness in approaching a long poem 
in the Spenserian stanza. With our usual timidity 
we took up Mr. Meldred’s book, shyly loitering 
over the pleasant personal gossip of his preface. 
Gradually our bashfulness decreased, and we soon 
found ourselves. fairly piqued into pursuit as ‘ Leo- 
nilda’ hurried us on through many lines that have 
the true poetic touch, and frequent subtle bits of 
description; For example.— 

A Leafy Nook. 
No human sep could here be heard to move, 
The busy winds grew mute as maiden’s love, 
Or feared to breathe in such a calm retreat, 
Where you might think to hear the heart of Nature beat. 
A Sleeping Beauty. 
But not a trace of life 
Moved her grouped limbs, which you beheld repeat 
Themselves through gauzy robe, yet incomplete 
As vision wandering through a cloud of thought. 
* * * 


Like Sculpture that has bound 
You in its beauty, till you feel afraid 
Lest it should wake to life, and with life’s frailty fade. 
In Seep 
How many a fretful care 
In its own native nothingness is dressed. 
Rome in the Present. 
And, like an army that’s retreating still, 
Her faint artillery’s heard, but has no power to kill. 
A Bed. 
Whereon you traced a form that now had ceased 
To press the, bed, yet seemingly would keep 
A blank idea of her who there had gone to sleep. 
Many: happy single lines might be quoted.— 
Some men on Nature's breast have never hung. 
A will that mars the small but makes the great. 
The tangled green massed into purple gloom, 
Some blood will sanctify the hands that kill. 
The rose that blushed and could not pale again. 
His vengeance grew divine, and then it died. 
There light seemed dead, and yet with open eye. 


—‘ Leonilda’ is a love story, of the age of Leo the 
Tenth, and is connected with the conspiracy that 
was formed to destroy that Pope by poison during 
the war of Urbino. It is told in verse often melo- 
dious, with a delicate grace of feeling, and some- 
times with dramatic power. Here is a picture of 
the celebrated beauty Imperia, who was a costly 
sight to those that had the honour of her acquaint- 
ance, and saw her in her living charms.— 

It was the morning time, and from the bath 

The beauty with a noiseless caution came, 

Her wet feet leaving brightness in their path. 

Half-robed—enough to make you guess her shame— 

White drapery hung about her, and became 

As ’twere perceptive, screening here and there 

With happy accident unknown to aim ; 

But jealous hands would hide with jealous care 
W hengios the blood-warm nude its soft round charm might 

are, 


Her head was grand, as when the gods appear, 

Commanding honiage in immortal stone— 

Such beauty as you worship when anear, 

But only dare to love when all alone. 

Tmperia knew her pow’r, and seemed to own 

Herself its strength ; her best days pass’d away 

As though all feeling into pride had grown, 

And would not let her woman’s frailty stray— 
Love wand'ring in her path, but like a child at play. 

With languid limbs she lay upon the bed, 

And asked a book—her handmaids quickly gave. 

Soon with discoursing charm her brow was fed ; 

Her eyes ran to and fro: her lips’ red wave 

Rippled with whispered music, and would grave 

Sweet: dimples on her cheek, whose ripened glow 

Had found that pause which beauty seeks to save ; 

Her hair was black to purple, and its flow 

where her feet lay still and pink as morn-lit snow, 


—We have been pleased with Mr. Meldred’s poem. 
We give him a cordial word of recognition ; and 





shall be glad to meet with him again at some other 
resting-place, should he continue to journey in the 


land of Song, when we shall hope to find his work’ 


worthy of being promoted to a' higher department 
of minstrelsy. ‘ 4 
Uriel; and other Poems. (Chapman.)-+ Miss 


Bessie Rayner Parkes must look to her) laurels;, 
for, lo! the anonymous laureate of Chapmandom, 


has appeared in rapt discourse on most things that 


ever were or never were, and that are or are not to; 


be. Equivalents, attractions, forces, Cells ; Iden- 
tities, the Nemesis of Faith ; Immortal cooks, and 


Shrimps, and sag = hea Doubt and Red Sand-' 


stone, conscience, Silicon, quartz ; Doedals, Repul- 
sions, and J. R. Mackay; Jew-Cult, and Herman 
Dousterswivel’s rod ; Odylic and such forces very 
Odd ; the Cosmologia Elohistica ; Crystallization, 
Caloric, Clairvoyance; Delphi, Dodona, Rabdologia; 
Greek Golden Chain, and double sense of Hyle ; 
Pontiffs and powers, and every mighty Monk that 
in the popular imagination has dealt with the 
Devil, from Roger Bacon with his black Arts to 
Luther with his inkstand. We follow ina state of 
perilous amaze. How gladly would we, the un- 
initiated, pay our footing in the unknown,—but 
there’s no such thing to be had for love or money; 
and far above sits our female philosopher—unless 
it be neither man nor woman—smiling serenely in 
the blue at our extremely well-meant and futile 
efforts.— 
She can teach us, Julian. She 
Can school us in the science of the Stars 
And of the flowers, and in the lore of light, 
And in the tales of time, the long, strange tale 
Of Suns, and gases, and Silurian rock, 
And caves and sculptured Egypt and the Zend. 
And she is deep in Dante as in Job 
Or John ; and she can sing us songs of heaven 
To her own music; and she can expound 
The Talmud, the Timzus, Fichte, Kant, 
And lecture on Greek metres, and on Art, 
And on the Vedas and the Cymric bards. 
—We never heard anything like it !—at the same 
time, we cheerfully admit that the book contains 
the germs of power working darkly, but the pur- 
pose is‘all too indefinite for the power to be yet felt, 
The following lines are perhaps the sweetest and 
most musical in the book :— 
Hymn of the Nuns by Moonlight. 
Mary! O thou Name of Beauty! 
Thine are we by love, by duty. 
From thy height of heaven behold us, 
In thy heavenly love enfold us. 
From thy holy heaven look down, 
Lady of the starry crown. 
Moon of midnight, Star of ocean, 
Sway our hearts to due devotion,— 
Hearts that swell to thee already, 
As the waters to their lady. 
Lustrous Lady, beam benign 
Through our storms and in us shine, 
All is beauty where thou bloomest ; 
All is fragrance where thou comest. 
From the woodland, o’er the meadow, 
Floats a sweetness, fleets the shadow. 
All is holy in thy sight: 
Thine the pure, pale, moonlit night. 
In the brake the bird is dreaming 
Songs of love while thou art beaming. 
On the glade, and in the bowers, 
In the grass, and on the flowers, 
All things rest, like lake and grove, 
Lulled in Mary’s mother-love. 
Oh, our Lady! Oh, our Mother !— 
Ours thou art; and ours no other— 
How these poor lone hearts o’erladen 
Steal to thee, Maternal Maiden ! 
How they tremble at thy feet, 
Throbbing with their fancies sweet ! 
Down all depths wilt thou discern us. 
To thy starry smile we turn us, 
To thy golden heights upgazing, 
Where th’ immortals meet in praising, 
Where thy weary child ‘at last 
Nestles on thy bosom. ,.. 
—We omit the last word in the last line. How 
could the writer suddenly break the charm of that 
song with ‘on thy bosom cast”? But for that it 
would have been as sweet and gentle a strain as a 
Roman Catholic could wish to hear ascend in praise 
of that central glory of the Papal Dream. 
Myra; or, the Rose of the East. By Ella Hag- 
gard. (Longman & Co.)—Our roses of the East 
are bloody ones ; and while they are at present 
blowing in all their crimson fullness— while a mur- 
derous tragedy is being acted—we have little heart 
to hear a tale of the Affghan War:—it seems as 


by t 





though the iiiistrel” were“ mocking us: Some of” 
the descriptions of external nature in India are 
interesting, ' but they only sérve ‘to |remind us of °, 
the reptiles among the, leaves, the beasts of pre 
that have stalked forth in human shape, and of 
our gallant |dead Englishmen that float: piecemeal 
adown. the waters, or make so many a nameless 
mound in the waste of sand,—of madness, fire and 
slaughter broken loose and meting out v ce 
the red, writhing pit-full, and the blackened, ‘ 
choaked,.city-full. 

The Ravages of Man and Time; and other Poems, 
by William Finney (Hamilton & Co.),—a long: 
poem; iti various ‘measures, on the destructive 
doimgs of old Time and humanity, with some shorter 
pieces of honest, hopeless verse. It is, apparently, 
by a working man,—one of the many who thus 
cultivate their taste, and find in rhyming its own 
reward.—The Artist's Bride; and other Poems, by 
John Dilks, is more pretentious and still poorer 
than the foregoing,—and A Hundred Original Son- 
nets, by L. M, 8. (Hardwicke), have the originality 
of being neither prose nor verse, measured out by 
fourteen unrhythmical and unreadable lines at a 
time. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Synopsis of British Seaweeds. Compiled from 
Prof. Harvey’s ‘Phycologia Britannica.’ — The 
Atlas of British Seaweeds. Drawn from the same 
work. (Reeve.)—The character of this little work, 
and. of the Atlas of plates, by which it is accom- 
panied, is sufficiently attested by the following 
statement of the learned author of the great work 
on which it is founded, and of which it is an abridg- 
ment. It is extracted from the preface.—‘‘ The 
publisher of the ‘ Phycologia Britannica,’ considering 
that a re-issue of that work in a cheaper and more 
compendious form would be acceptable to many 
collectors of British seaweeds, has prepared in this 
volume an abstract of the letter-press, accompanied ' 
by'an atlas of figures copied on a reduced scale‘from - 
the original plates; and has requested me to state 
in this place that he has my sanction for doing so. 
To this. I have readily consented, and have also 
looked. over the sheets as they passed through the 
prebs, and suggested some verbal alterations. The 
plates, as far as they have been finished, give fair 
representations of the portions of the original fi 
copied ; and shall continue to receive my attention 
as the publication progresses,” ‘The larger work 
is necessarily an expensive one, and not within the 
pecuniary means of many a botanist, who directs 
his attention to the interesting objects of which it’ 
treats ; and although it can never be superseded by 
such’ a curtailed abstract as the present, and 
although no botanical library can be considered as 
complete without it, yet the utility of this manual 
is obvious, and it will afford an agreeable companion 
to many a sea-side visitor. The plates, which are 
published in a separate Aflas, are essential to the 
work, and are very accurately diminished from the 
originals, which portions are represented of nearly 
or quite the life size, and some details magnified. ° 
Of the Atlas we have seen two parts, and if the 
remainder be executed with the same care as these, 
we can confidently recommend the whole work to 
the phycologist, and to every one who seeks by the 
sea-side some more wholesome and rational pursuit 
than the lounge on the esplanade or the frivolity 
of the watering-place library. 

‘Lucian Playfair, By Thomas Mackern. 3 vols, 
(Smith, Elder & Co,)—‘ Lucian‘ Playfair’ is, we 
should imagine, a first attempt at novel writing, or 
else the author has been so much more solicitous to 
utter his own feelings and opinions on various 
subjects, that the story has been regarded as alto- 
gether subordinate, if not a matter of indifference. 
The work is evidently the result of carefully con- 
sidered’ opinions and patient investigation of social 
questions of deep importance.’ It is'a work that 
merits’ respect. for’ the’ solid painstaking ‘that 
it contains! The style is good, but somewhat: 
monotonous in tone; everybody in the book speaks 
precisely in: the sameway, that is to say, nobody 
speaks a word, except the author., His views are 
liberal and enlightened. He argues many vexed 
questions hard to solve or, to reconcile. Those 
readers who are of the author’s opinion, to begin 
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with,.will be pleased. to see their own.thoughts so 
well expressed ;. while those. of an opposite per- 
suasion will.hardly be converted, but, at least, they 
will not be hardened or made angry by the author’s 
preaching, which. is something in its favour; but 
readers who are seeking for a good novel to devour 
will have real cause to complain, and we commend 
the.author to their tender mercies, ‘Lucian Play- 
fair’ is not a good novel. The story is sostraggling, 
and the incidents so disjointed, that the most 
“gentle reader” would be put past. his patience 
over the task of tagging the story intelligibly toge- 
ther,- and the interest is broken up amongst so 
many claimants: that it is difficult to remember 
them or to know how they came there,—indeed, 
they all seem to need a novel to themselves to make 
their several cases clear. One point puzzles us 
considerably,—how the Jesuits—clever, unseru- 
pulous, and scheming, as all chronicles (especially 
Protestant ones) assert them to be—should have 
found more difficulty in obtaining the property of 
their victim, than in abducting her from her hus- 
band and keeping her so many years concealed in 
spite. of detective police,—and why such supersti- 
tious value should have been 
signature as to necessitate such an elaborate, and 
yet clumsy apparatus of cruelty. Somehow, we 








think, the real Jesuits, who have made themselves | 


& name and terror to the world, must have done 
their work different to any of the Jesuits we ever 
met with in a novel. However, our business is 
with ‘ Lucian Playfair,—and our readers now are 
in possession of our opinion upon it. 

The Wolf-Boy of China; or, the Incidents and 





the German press, and exhibit a, singular:mixture 
of the narrative and lyrical elements. The ‘Janko’ 
of Carl Beck, was one of the earlier specimens) of 
the class, though it took a less dainty shape than 
its successors, among which the ‘ Amaranth’. of 
Redwitz and. the ‘Jung Friedel’.of Becker held.a 
prominent place. It will. be understood that we 
are not classing, these books. together with any 
regard to merit or tendency, but-simply on account 
of a certain. poetical: principle, that constitutes. a 
generic likeness. The poet who succeeds in the 
peculiar branch. of literature to.which we: refer, 
selects or invents a story, that: does not so much 
interest from any complexity of incident, as .it 
appeals to feelings of.a varied kind, and affords 
oceasion for graphic description. This. is cut. up 
into minute chapters, each of which is a short poem 
in itself, with its own metre, as distinct as possible 
from that which has immediately preceded. Be- 
coming, as it were, the songster of the emotions he 
delineates, the poet is always more lyrical than 
epic, with now and then an elegiac pause, when he 
would rest from the storm of passion, to describe a 





attached to her | 


scene of natural beauty. Though he is the narra- 
tor of past events, and generally speaks in that 
capacity, his story developes itself in the present 
as much as theactionofa drama. Helivesaltogether 
in the emotion of the moment, and a happy accord- 
ance of sound to sentiment, exhibited in the most 
| rapid transitions, is one of the chief proficiencies of 
| his art. We have a very pleasant specimen of this 

lyrico-epic class of poetry in the little book before 

us. Herr Adolf Strodtmann, a German emigrant, 
| resident in Wisconsin, has taken for his subject an | 





quality. of the water used in certain..workhouses,— 
on the sanitary work and experience of Belgravia,— 

on the health of St. George's, Hanover Square, and 

other. topics. We can only point attention to the. 
fact, that these publications have appeared, and 

are in course of official circulation. 

Mr. John Orr’ has published a large volume 
entitled, Theism: a Treatise on God, Providence, and 
Immortality. The author's. object is to trace an 
artistic design through all natural creation, and 
every form and efficacy of life.-—Mr. J. H. Tit- 
comb’s Bible Studies, conducted on the Principle of 
a Progressive Development.in. Divine Teaching, are 
intended to explain the successive and progressive 
revelations revealed in the Holy Scriptures.—In 
The Prophecies relating to Nineveh and the Assy- 
rians, translated from the Hebrew, with Histo- 
rical Introduction and Notes, Mr. G. Vance Smith 
exhibits the principal results of recent research and 
discovery.—Mr. Edward Fry, in Essays on the 
Accordance of Christianity with the Nature of Man, 
examines “‘a part of the internal evidence” attest- 
ing the truth of the Christian religion.—There is a 
good deal of mystical attempt at interpretation in 
The Nature and Purpose of God, as revealed in the 
Apocalypse, which appears. anonymously.—From 
various points of view we have tracts of Philologies, 
by Mr. Charles D’ Alton and MissCatherine Sinclair, 
entitled severally,—Phases of Amostacy; or, Dr. 
Cumming’s Resort to the Church and the Fathers,— 
Select Passages of the Old and New Testaments, 
newly translated from the Hebrew and Greek,— 
and Modern Superstition, the last being, apparently, 
a mere puff of a novel.—Mr. J. Collins puts toge- 


Adventures of Lyn Payo. By William Dalton. | American story of Indian life, written by Isaac | ther Half-Hours with the Free Thinkers,—Mr. 
(Bath, Binns & Goodwin.)—This is a little book | Inkle. A roving Lothario saves the life of a young ; Winslow interprets, after a fashion of his own, the 


we can cordially recommend, not only for young 
readers, but for those of larger growth. The 
descriptions of the Celestial Empire are fasci- 


nating; the adventures and ‘scapes hair-breadth | 


and exciting enough to make everybody who reads 
it wish to go to China almost as earnestly as Robin- 
son Crusoe made him long for a Desert Island and 
a Man Friday! Lyn Payo is, of course, a model 
of a boy hero; and he is as fortunate as he is 
brave ; but his wonderful goodness does not spoil 
our interest in him, which is saying a great deal. 
The novelty of the scenes, the strange manners 


and customs, and the spirited style in which the | 


adventures are related, make the book a choice 


present for the class of juvenile readers to whom | 


it is dedicated. The Chinese proverbs—one of 
which: heads every chapter—form an addition to 
our stock of proverbial philosophy. 

Rose Morison; or, Sketches of Home Happiness. 
(Low & Co.)—This is not a book likely to interest 
children; it is a weak story, of very watery 
interest, without talent, told in a flaccid, lacka- 
daisical style. The author evidently thinks that, 


to write for children, it must be done precisely in a | 


style that would be detestable to grown people. 
Children do not like affable. nonsense, and we do 
not think that juvenile critics will approve of 
* Rose Morison’ more than we do. 

tolets and Jonquils. 2 vols. (Saunders & Otley.) 
—If this book had had all the water boiled out of 


it, all the superfluities of speech curtailed, and the | 


story itself compressed into one volume, it would 
not have been without merit. The style is lively, 
but straggling, and the incidents are romantic 
enough to carry the reader on with some anxiety 
forthe dénodment ;—probable or life-like they are 
not. But if a novel be amusing, it is as much as 
can be fairly demanded ; indeed, like the “ rights 
of man,” or “ the wrongs of woman,” the parties 
concerned must be thankful for what they can 
get,—and in the matter of a sea-side novel for a 
hot day; many a worse book might be taken up 
than ‘ Violets and Jonquils.’ The judicious reader, 
having ‘his own interest at heart, will skip much 
conversation, soliloquy and description, which his 
instinct. will warn him is superfluous, and will close 
the. book feeling that he has been rather entertained. 

Rohana: a Life of Love in the Desert—[Rohana, 
ein Liebesleben in der Wildniss]. By Adolf Strodt- 
mann. (Hamburg, Wiirger; London, D. Nutt.)— 
A cabinet library of considerable magnitude might 
be formed, by collecting those story-poems which, 
in co.apaet little volumes, are issued annually from 


| Indian girl, the last of herrace, tempts her to leave 
| her father, seduces and deserts her. In remem- 
| brance of this wrong, the ‘‘ Dove of Lake Erie,” as | 
she is called, is transformed into a bird of prey, 
eager for revenge. When years have passed by, 
} and a son, to whom Rohana has given birth, has 
attained the age of manhood, the rover is wrecked 
| close to her habitation. He would save himself 
| by swimming, but his form is detected by the vin- 
| dictive lady, and springing upon him, she sinks 
with him to a common grave. A white damsel 
| of good family, whom the rover, true to his ancient. 
failings, has inveigled from her home, under false 
pretences, is saved from the wreck by Rohana’s 
son; and the love that springs up between the 
young couple encourages a hope that the tale will 
end happily, so far as the second generation is con- 
cerned, but the -youth recollects the vow of hatred, 
which, like another Hannibal, he has made against 
the whites, and honourably taking the maiden to 
| her proper home, devotes himself to the struggle 
that is still carried on between the races of his two 
parents. The reader will perceive that this story 
allows the expression of a variety of motives, and 
| this is accomplished by Herr Strodtmann with a 
| great command of lyrical effect. 
| An Appendix to Mr. Minasi’s Evidence before the 
Royal Commission on Decimal Coinage. (Ford.)— 
Mr. Minasi here sets forth various balance-sheets 
and other accounts in three systems: the present 
system, the pound-and-mil system, and the penny 
| system. This last, which is Mr. Minasi’s adopted 
system, looks its best when accounts only are given, 
and no reference made to the reckoning in ten- 
pences and paying in shillings. The moment this 
consideration is introduced, down goes the penny 
system, like a card house when you try to put on 
the top of it what you mean to look like a steeple, 
but which really is the extinguisher. 

Mensuration, Plane and Solid. By the Rev. J. 
S. Boucher, M.A. (Longman & Co.) A neat 
book, with plenty of examples. 

We have received a number of Reports from the 
district Boards of Health appointed under the 
Local Management Act. It would serve no pur- 
pose to print the titles, or the names of the several 
compilers; but so far as a glance through the 
whole enables us to judge, the results of the first 
year’s operations are represented as satisfactory. 

he district Reports are twenty-four in number; 
and are of considerable value as containing the 





| 














results of important and novel investigations. 
With them we have some special Reports on the 


shadowings forth concerning Jsrael in the Apoca- 
lypse, —Mr. Mailler states at large, and by a 
special method, his views of The Philosophy of the 
Bible,—and Dr. T. Guthrie prints four sermons, 
with an appendix on The City; Its Sins and 
Sorrows. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Blessington’s (Countess of) Lottery of Life, fc. 8vo. 28. bds. 

3ohn’s Scientific Lib. ‘Mantell’s Wonders of Geology,’ V ol. 1, 78. 6d. 
john’s Hist. Lib. ‘ Jesse’s Court of the Stuarts,’ Vol. 3, 5s. cl. 
rook’s Aspen Court, cr. Svo. 28. bds. 

ryce’s England and France before Sebastopol, Svo. 68. cl. 
‘ornwallis’s Howard Plunkett, or Adrift in Life, 2 vols. 21s. cl. 
Hadley’s Sacred Plains, 24mo. 1s, 6d. cl. 
Hall’s Prone and Postural en in Drowning, 5s. cl. 
Holden’s Human Osteology, 2nd edition, royal 8vo. 16s. cl. 
ome Affections pourtrayed by Poets, ed. by Mackay, illust. 218. 
Knox’s Man, his Structure an etre A cr. 8vo. 108. 6d. cl. 
Maurice's Lectures on the Epistles of St. John, cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. cl. 
Moore’s Handbook of British Ferns, 3rd edition, 18mo. 5s. cl. 
National Magazine (The), Vol. 2, 4to. 68. 6d. cl. 
* Our Children,” all about them, 4to, 28, bds. 
Oxenden’s Pastoral Office, fc, 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 
Parlour Library, ‘ Trollope’s Days of the Regency,’ 2s. bds. 
Protoplast (The), 3rd ag 8vo. 98. 6d. cl. 
Run and Read Library, ‘ Heighway’s Adeline,’ 1s. 6d. bds. 
Summerleigh Manor, or Brothers and Sisters, fc. 8vo. 4s. cl. 
W arburton’s Conquest of Canada, cr. 8yo, 28. bds. 
Westcott’s Autobiography of a Gossamer Spider, fc, 8vo. 6d. swd. 
Wilson’s Tales of the Borders, new edit. Vol. 5, 12mo, 1s. 6d. bds 
Wilson's Anatomist’s Vade Mecum, 7th edit. fc. 8vo. 12s. 6d. cl. 
Wilson’s Five Gateways of Knowledge, 2nd edit. 18. swd.; 28. 6d. cL. 
Wright's Seven Kings of Rome, 2nd edit. fe. 8vo. 38. cl. 

American I; tions. 

Bartol’s Discourses on Christian Spirit and Life, new edit. 5s. cl. 
Boun’s Life, its Relations Animal and Mental, 8vo. 1s. 6d. swd. 
Channing’s Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory, }2mo. 5s. cl. 
D’Aubuisson’s Treatise on Hydraulics, new edit. 8vo. 188, cl. 
Dewey's Discourses and Keviews, new edit. post 8vo. 58. cl. 
Ferguson’s Hibernian Nights’ Entertainments, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Keating’s History of Ireland, trans. by Dr. O'Mahoney, 158, cl. 
Kiddie’s Manual of Astronomy, 12mo. 38.6d,cl. 
Meig’s Treatise on the Diseases of Children, new edit. 8vo, 14s. bd. 
O’Brien’s Fascom gy of Government, 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Ripley’s Sacred Khetoric, new edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Robert Dawson, or the Brave Spirit, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Wainwright's Sermons, 8vo. 10s. 6d. © 
Wilcocks’s Essay on the Tides, 18mo. 48, half-bd. 











HOW THEY WENT BY ROAD, AND HOW THEY 
GO BY RAIL. 

At the close of the seventeenth century, Hyde 
Park, which was of greater extent than the pre- 
sent enclosure, as it then included a large portion 
of Kensington Gardens, was the favourite spot to 
which Londoners made excursions.. It was then 
‘country ;” and it remained so for a considerable 
period subsequently, as we may see from the fact, 
that as late as the reign of George the Second the 
coach of his Queen, Caroline, could not, in. bad 
weather, be dragged from St. James’s to Kensing- 
ton in less time than two hours. As for Kew, it 
was, at the latter period, more distant from. Lon- 
don than Osborne is in our days. The road, of 
course, was in nowise to be compared with an ordi- 
nary turnpike-road now existing. It was indeed 
so bad that, occasionally, the royal carriage itself 
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stuck fast ina rut, or was heaved gently over into 
the mud. 

When such: accidents. happened to royalty, we 
hardly require to be told that citizens and the 
commonalty, generally, travelled as little as possi- 
ble, and seldom went far, except under the pres- 
sure of rude necessity. ‘The excursionists appear 
to have considered Hyde Park far enough off for 
health and pleasure, and accordingly, during 
several years, that fashionable spot was the resort 
not only of the upper. classes, but the ‘ drives” 
were crowded with hired and ‘‘ hackney” vehicles, 
which overflowed with people crammed together to 
enjoy ease and fresh air. 

Were a hackney vehicle to pass the gates now, 
there would be as great an outcry after it, on the 
part of police and gate-keepers, as if it contained a 
nest of traitors, hatching treason as they: rode. 
The fact is, that the uproariousness of the company 
that did ride in the original ‘‘ hacks,” led to’ the 
expulsion of all such conveyances from the Park. 
They seem, now and then, to have been filled with 
ladies easy in their lives and very free in their 
comments. As these had dined early and drank a 
little, they were the less nice of expression and the 
more loquacious, generally. They had something 
to say to, or of, every quiet and respectable group 
that walked, or drove, or rode past them. This 
was excellent sport to the ‘‘ bloods,” and there 
were even motherly women who laughed silently 
at the coarse wit of the gaudily-dressed damsels 
who spoke so loudly, commented so roughly, and 
laughed so outrageously at staid citizens and citi- 
zens’ wives, members of parliament, and maids in 
waiting. 

At length, the burgesses, the senators, and the 
sprightly ancille, all persons of influence in their 
respective ways, grew tired of thus running the 
gauntlet at the hands of Delias from Dr Lane. 
Representations were laid before the authorities, 
and a flagrant offence was made the ground for 
abolishing the nuisance altogether. Due intima- 
tion was given to the public generally, and the fol- 
lowing advertisement, in the Flying Post Boy, for 
“ Fryday, June 7, 1695,” stated, with admirable 
conciseness and indifferent grammar, the offence 
and its consequences.—“ Some ill women in hack- 
ney-coaches, having lately affronted several persons 
of Honour, in Hyde Park, there is strict orders 
given that, for the future, no hackney-coach be 
permitted to go in thither.” 

Hyde Park was thus closed against persons who 
took their holiday trips in the conveyances named 
above. Their embarrassment was, no doubt, con- 
siderable, for the Park was the most pleasant 
locality that could be reached by Londoners with 
certainty, and without great outlay of time-and 
expense. The stage, for instances, did not, for a 
very long period, accommodate the views either of 
excursionists, or what might more correctly be 
called “ travellers.” Their great fault was the 
lack of certainty about their departure, to say no- 
thing of their slowness or the uncertainty of reach- 
ing the inn advertised as their destination. 

Even so late as a century ago, and more than 
half a century from the period above mentioned, 
numberless illustrations of this unsatisfactory style 
of travelling are to be met with in the equally 
unsatisfactory journals of the day. Thus, in the 
Daily Advertiser for May 6, 1757, we find the 
following advertised uncertainty of travelling :— 
“For Lincoln, Stamford, Grantham, and places 
adjacent, a four-wheel post-chaise, and two-wheel 
post-chaise, both with able horses, will set out from 
the Plough Inn, in Princes Street, Leicester Fields, 
to-morrow or Sunday.” It will be seen that by 
these conveyances, a man who wanted to dine at 
any of the above places, on a fixed day, was by no 
means certain of reaching his host’s house till a day 
after the dinner-party. In some cases the matter 
was still worse, that is, the uncertainty was greater. 
For example.—‘‘ For Chester, Liverpool, War- 
rington, and Manchester, choice of good returned 
four-wheel and two-wheel post-chaises, on steel 
springs, with able horses, will set out from Robert 
Park’s, the Axe Inn, Aldermanbury, this day, 
to-morrow, Sunday, 0” Monday.” Here the tra- 
veller had choice of vehicle, but he had no choice 
as to day for setting forth, unless indeed the 








“or” here is intended to signify that he might | 


start on any one of the above days, but on no 
other day of “the week. We think, however, 
that these vehicles: depended on travellers for 
their time of departure. If they did not: fill, 
the “able horses” had temporary sinecures. This 
seems to be the case from the fact, that the 
above advertisement terminates with a note (from 
travellers under embargo’ till they could procure 
companions) to this effect —“‘ Wanted a partner in 
a four-wheel, and a partner in a two-wheel post- 
chaise, to Chester.” Even when the day arrived 
for departure, there was but little security with 
regard to the hour. Broad-wheel waggons were 
advertised for Hitchin and Hatfield at the com- 
fortably-defined periods of “ twice a week, about 
noon ;” and the Banbury carrier offers to convey 
passengers to the town of sweet cakes, without 
specifying time, but with the assurance of con- 
veying them ‘“‘ reasonably.” 

A coach twice a day from and to Highgate is a 
rarity with regard tothe scrupulousness with which 
the various times are defined. For example, in 
the summer of 1757—that summer when Oliver 
Goldsmith was working so hard for Griffiths, the 
publisher, in Paternoster Row—we read that 
“On Tuesday next, a coach ‘will set out from the 
Nag’s Head, at Highgate; and every morning, at 
seven, to the Green Dragon, the corner of Little 
Britain, near Aldersgate; returning from thence at 
ten; from Highgate again at five, and London 
at seven.” Two journeys up and down were all, 
with the chances by the longer stages passing 
Highgate, that the necessities of the times required 
a hundred years ago, between the metropolis and 
the outlying village which is now itself a city 
annexed to the capital. 

It must not be forgotten that the roads were in 
such a plight at the period last mentioned, that the 
Government was compelled to look after them. 
The administration of the Duke of Newcastle and 
the elder Pitt treated the defect in a thoroughly 
English administrative style. They did not think 
of mending the roads, but of suiting the vehicles 
to the route to be traversed. There was a law 
made against narrow wheels. “ But,” says a cor- 
respondent of the Universal Magazine, in 1757, 
“the obstinacy of some waggoners who still refuse 
to comply with these salutary laws, together with 
the stage-coachmen, who load their carriages 
with goods as well as passengers, destroy the roads 
nearly as fast as the narrow-wheel waggons did.” 

Where the roads remained in a bad state, man 
and horse were of course soon wearied of tra- 
versing them. But the evil results went much 
further than this, and nobody prospered by the 
defective system but the thieves. Thus we learn 
from the daily papers that, ‘‘ On Tuesday morn- 
ing early, 16th August, 1757, the post-boy carry- 
ing the Portsmouth mail, stopped at the Three 
Pigeons, at Hammersmith, got off his horse, and 
called for a pint of beer. In the meantime some 
fellows took the opportunity of cutting the mail 
from behind the horse, and got off undiscovered.” 
There is something ludicrous now in the idea of the 
boy, the stoppage at three miles from Hyde Park 
Corner for refreshment, and the Portsmouth mail 
itself left on the crupper of a horse, to the mercy 
of the pickers-up of unconnected trifles. 

The west side of London, it is clear, was perilous 
for excursionists a century ago. We hear of two 
gentlemen who had ventured down to Barnes, on 
Sunday, June 19, 1757. They visited Barnes 
Common, as delicious a place for a gallop across, at 
moonlight, as any highwayman could desire. One 
would think, however, that at a season when there 
was scarcely any night at all, there was no danger 
for travellers, even on Barnes Common. Reader's 
Weekly Journal tells us otherwise. On the evening, 
and at the locality named, says the Journal, “two 
gentlemen were stopped by a single footpad, which 
they took, but on inquiry he proved to be a hard- 
working man near that place, and had a wife and 
six children, who was starving for want of bread. 
The gentlemen gave him two guineas and discharged 
him.” Gentle/—they were noble—men, who re- 
mind us of the Duke de Penthitvre and the 
Chevalier Florian, who hunted for interesting 
scoundrels in the Forest of Rambouillet, and were 





never so delighted as when they came’ upon-a. 
romantic villain with: an angry eye and a hungry 
stomach, ; 

It is unnecessary to say that while po 
cursionists confined their trips to the suburbs of 
London, or-what we now consider as the suburbs, 
the “superior” classes, as they were called, went a 
little further for their amusement or health. At 
that time Tunbridge Wells, that once favourite 
healing fountain of the Puritans, who encamped 
about its heath and gave Scripture-names to all the 
hills and vales adjacent, was in a glorious enjoyment 
of “fashion.” People of wealth contrived to be 
drawn thither in a couple of days, and the stage 
might make in a long summer’s day a journey 
which is now easily accomplished in an hour and: a 
quarter. After the travellers arrived gaiety reigned + 
supreme upon those rattling pantiles, where now 
the promenade looks and smells “‘mouldy.” The 
gay people there were, however, not more merry 
than wise. They were temperate and early, and 
no wonder that the water was salubrious then, and 
that it is neglected now that simple teas and early 
balls have given way to late dinners and dances 
till day-break. See how our  great-grandfathers 
and great-grandmothers did the ball and banqueting 
a hundred years since. We state it on the authority 
of the London Chronicle. ‘‘ Sunday, July 3, 1757. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lincoln gave tea in 
Mr. Pinchbeck’s great rooms at Tunbridge Wells 
to 72 persons; and on Tuesday the first ball for 
this season was held there, which was opened. by 
the Hon. Colonel Seabright and Miss Powis. ‘The 
country-dances were begun about 9 by the Hon. 
Mr. Ponsonby and Lady G. Sackville. A general 
tea-drinking was given, and the whole was coneluded 
about 11.” Happy and healthy days when balls 
were over before midnight! Enviable times, when 
six dozen people could assemble to take tea publicly 
on a Sunday evening without. being denounced as 
atheists ! 

Not, however, that everything was healthy in 
those days. “There were plague spots to be detected 
here and there on the social and moral body. 
Fine people who moved about loved nothing more 
than to have a black boy to wait on them. These 
were as common at the Wells and at the “‘ Bath” 
as groom-porters at St. James’s. And what is still 
more surprising, they were publicly bought and sold, 
as an advertisement in Reader’s Journal will testify, 
which says:—“ Any person that has an Indian or 
Negro boy to dispose of reasonably, from 12 to 
16 years old, may hear of a purchaser by addressing 
a line of particulars to R.P., Forrest’s Coffee House, 
Charing Cross.” 

With or without such a fashionable appendage 
asa black boy, the traveller by stage or private 
carriage who arrived at Bath was: met at the 
entrance to the city by the most extraordinary class 
of touters that ever molested weary wayfarer for 
patronage. These touters were not agents of 
lodging-house keepers, nor servants of tradesmen, 
nor deputy waiters from the hotels, but the repre- 
sentatives of the physicians resident in the ancient 
city. Every visitor, by whatever vehicle he reached 
Bath, was supposed to be more or less in need of 
medical advice, and the physician or surgeon was 
ready to take possession of him, adopting the 
initiative too, in order to accomplish that for which 
he was prepared. Accordingly, travellers were 
beset by shabby-genteel men, with cards in their 
hands, each recommending his own master, extolling 
his skill, delicacy, and moderate charges, while he 
denounced his rivals as extortioners, dunces, and 
slayers of their kind. A coach-load of invalids 
deposited on the pavement of Bath after a two-days’ 
journey from London, must have been bewildered 
at the contest which went on in order to bind them 
captive to some particular doctor. 

For the especial benefit of these invalids, and in 
order to facilitate generally the means of transit 
between London and Bath, a turnpike-road had 
been completed a few years before, but neither 
waggoner nor coachman. would use it! They 
looked on the innovation with horror. ‘The 
M——gh coachman,” says the Gentleman's for 
December, 1752, delicately intimating thereby the 
Marlborough Jehu, “ resolutely-refused to take to 
the new turnpike-road, by which he might. have 
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and in the old waggon track, called Ramsbury. 
He was an old man; he said; and relished not new 
fantasies. His grandfather and father had driven 
the aforesaid way before him, and he would con- 
tinue in the old track till death.” Mr. Urban says 
that at the time above referred to a Londoner no 
more thought of travelling into the West of England 
for pleasure than he would have thought of going 
to Nubia. The waggoner, also, who would lose 
his passengers if they were enabled to travel on the 
new road by the side of the old waggon-track, had 
his own idea of the uses of highways generally. 
The Blandford waggoner, for instance, is reported 
by the then youthful Sylvanus to have delivered 
himself thus oracularly on the question which con- 
cerned him. ‘‘ Roads,” he remarked, “had but 
one object, namely, waggon-driving. That he re- 
quired but five feet width in a lane, and all the rest 
might go to the devil! That the gentry ought to 
stay at home and be d—d, and not run gossiping 
up and down the country. But we will soon cure 
them, ‘for my brethren have made a vow since the 
newact to'run our wheels into the coach quarter. 
No turmpikes! no improvement of roads! The 
Scripture,” says the pious waggoner who d—ns the 
gentry, “the Scripture is for me.” And cursing 
Jack refers to Jeremiah vi. 16, where are these 
words :—‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, stand ye in the 
ways, and see and ask for the old paths, where is 
the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find 
rest for your souls!” Nor was the waggoner sin- 
gular in his detestation of turnpike roads. One 
May morning, about a century ago, the inhabitants 
of Selby, in Yorkshire, were summoned by the 
public bellman to bring their hatchets and axes at 
midnight, and ‘‘cut down the turnpike erected 
there by Act of Parliament.” And these eldest 
children of Rebecca “went and did it.” 

There is, probably, but slight exaggeration in the 
account given by John Moody of the travelling to 
town of that very ancient English family, the 
Wrongheads, “‘i’ th’ awld coach; and ’cause my 
lady loves to do things handsome, to be sure, she 
would ha’e a couple o’ cart horses clapt to the four 
old geldings, that neighbours might see she went 
up to London in her coach and six; and so Giles 
Joulter, the ploughman, rides postillion.” And 
honest John tells the commonest incident of this 
style of travelling when he adds, “We were in 
hopes to ha’ come yesterday, an’ it no been that 
th’ awld weazlebelly horse tired, an’ then we were 
so cruelly loaden that the two fore-wlieels came 
crash down at once in Waggon-rut Lane, an’ there 
we lost four hours afore we could set things to 
rights again.” Waggon travelling was quite as 
comfortable as this ; and how people of semi-quality 
journeyed in that fashion, and how the quality of 
their behaviour was very indifferent indeed, may be 
seen in our old novelists passim. They went 
slowly, of course, but not quite so slowly as the old 
Princess Amelia, daughter of George the Second, 
who being compelled, when very infirm, to go to 
Bath, travelled the whole way in a sedan chair ;— 
changing chairmen on the road. 

It is known that old Dutch naval captains always 
cast anchor at night; so, till the middle of the last 
century, every “long” stage coach put up at sun- 
down, and “slept on the road.” The first night- 
coach appeared in 1740, but people were too timid 
to patronize it. During the last quarter of the 
century we find post-coaches running three times 
a week from London to Newcastle, ‘‘sleeping ” the 
first night at Grantham, the second at York, and 
arriving the third night at its destination. This 
coach carried six inside and two outside passengers, 
and its rate of travelling altogether was not 
despicable. The man who started from town on 
Tuesday morning might reckon upon reaching 
Newcastle sone time on Thursday night. This, 
however, would depend upon circumstances. There 
were curious delays upon the road. Three quarters 
of a century ago it would occasionally happen that 
while the coach “stopped to dine,” a passenger who 
had a friend in the neighbourhood would hire a 
post-chaise and pay hima visit. Nobody was in a 
hurry then, not even the'coachman. As late as the 
commencement of the present century, the Shrews- 

bury and Chester “ Highflyer” performed its forty 








miles in twelve hours. Travellers now pass to and 


from in about one hour, less time than the old 
coach-passengers requiréd for dining ; and on these 
the coachman would sometimes look benevolently 
in and blandly remark, “ Don't let me disturb you, 
gentlemen, if you wish for another bottle.” A 
century ago the Brighton coach consumed two days 
on the road, sleeping at East Grinstead. Nov, the 
distance is accomplished half-a-dozen times a day! 
The Liverpool coach arrived in that town in the 
evening of the fourth day after it rolled out of 
London. The quickest rate of transit about a 
hundred years ago was accomplished by the ‘flying 
coaches” on the Dover road. With six or eight 
horses, they contrived to rattle down from town 
within one long day; and this helter-skelter pace 
excited something like awe in people who remem- 
bered that in 1700 the coach went from London to 
York in eight days,—only a quarter of the speed 
attained, as we have noticed above, in 1740. At 
the latter period it was considered rather a clever 
feat when the Edinburgh coach in midsummer, 
travelling twelve or fourteen hours daily, arrived in 
London on the tenth day! Forty years earlier, in 
rough weather, it did not arrive in less than a 
fortnight or three weeks! 

We owed “ fast” coaches chiefly to Mr. M‘Adam, 
that “Colossus of Roads” who, by improving the 
way,” gave facilities for the introduction of a 
more rapid style of travelling. We have seen 
thousands of pounds laid out in making a crooked 
path straight, in order that a mail coach might 
save two or three minutes of time. The difference 
of the slow and the rapid styles was pleasantly 
illustrated some years ago in the Quarterly, in an 
article which has been so often reprinted that we 
need only refer to it. Then, it was a marvel to be 
conveyed to Brighton in five hours. ‘ Long” 
coachmen used to look anxiously at the neat dials 
inserted at the off side of the “box.” Minutes 
were precious to those “artists,” whose skill might 
have excited the envy of him who was the first and 
most unlucky of ‘‘fast” men, the audacious 
Phaéton. In nobility of birth, some of our latest 
and swiftest drivers were scarcely inferior to the 
founder of their class. We have seen coaches 
“tooled” by baronets; sons of earls have held the 
“ribbons” of many a once lively day-coach, and, 
on the western road, we have wonderingly beheld 
the son of a marquis horse the coach for a stage, 
drive it for a couple score of miles, and gracefully 
touch his hat for the shillmg flung to him by the 
snobs, and the half-crowns handed by svells. 

‘‘ Fast” as travelling was it was not speedily 
enough accomplished for those who heard that 
there was a yet more speedy method of transit. 
The idea of acceleration was inconceivable to some, 
and was scorned by many. The coachmen gene- 
rally treated the idea with contempt. They were 
proud and prejudiced, hated the sight of a poor 
traveller, and cared only to drive ‘“‘ gentlemen and, 
of course, ladies.” Never had there been such 
carriages, such drivers, such horses, such roads as 
at the period just before the old system perished. 
All was perfection, and how could you go beyond 
perfection? This Socratic way of getting the best 
of an argument, by a question, the reply to which 
could only put the querist ina triumphant position, 
was of no avail. The rail was accomplished in 
spite of all the prophecies and sneers of scientific 
and professional men. When Dr. Arnott saw the 
first train sweep along it, he discerned its levelling 
tendencies and its advantages to poor travellers, 
and he exclaimed, ‘Good night to Feudality.” 
When the Newcastle mail-guard beheld the first 
locomotive hissing along the iron-lines which, he 
was told, would do away with his craft, the poor 
fellow cried out that it was all over with England, 
since she was to be converted into a gridiron, and 
covered with tea-kettles! 

The change that has been wrought will be 
understood, and the profit to all classes will be at 
once seen, by a few statistical truths which, so far 
from being dry, as statistical facts generally are, 
have something ‘in them of the exhilarating effects 
of poetry. 

When George Stephenson spoke of a locomotive 
running from Neweastle to London at the rate of 
fifteen miles an hour, there was not a stage- 





coachman on that line of road, who heard of the 
remark, who did not pity the poor gentleman who 
made it. When the engineer developed his plans 
before a Parliamentary Committee, men of the 
mightiest intellect and men with little or none, 
combined to overwhelm him with reproach, ridicule 
and contempt. Periodicals, remembering that 
mails and stages, running ten miles an hour, were 
occasionally overturned, reluctantly yielded to the 
iron road, but they prayed the Legislature to forbid 
a greater speed than eight or ten miles an hour. 
** Ruin” was the burthen of the elegy chanted by 
the respectable majority who hated innovation. 

There are many yet who can very well remem- 
ber the starting of the various coaches from differ- 
ent extremities of the town, “ down” to their 
several destinations in the country. It was one of 
the delights of Sir Henry Peyton to watch this 
spectacle at the White Horse Cellar. There was 
much confusion and uncertainty, the latter espe- 
cially, for passengers who had not booked their 
places were not sure of finding room, and the 
different claims of “goods” and “luggage” often 
led to a traveller being separated: from his posses- 
sions. When the ‘long coaches” had left, and it 
was very rare that above four went to one city, 
there was little business at the coach-office, except 
with passengers to intermediate distances, till the 
evening. There were then busy hours; now, we 
have busy days, and everybody moving. So great 
is the increase of travellers that if there were a 
necessity for returning to the old system of con- 
veying them, it could not be done unless the pas- 
sengers paid, altogether, sixty millions, annually. 
At present they, with ‘‘ goods” are conveyed for 
twenty millions. That was the sum realized in the 
year 1854. The difference of cost is forty millions, 
which sum, as Mr. Robert Stephenson remarks, 
exceeds by 50 per cent. the interest of the National 
Debt ! 

There is something startling in the fact that in 
little more than a quarter of a century, a full third 
of the amount of the capital of the debt has been 
expended, on about ten thousand miles of railway. 
The length is about half the diameter of the globe, 
and exceeds that of a dozen of the longest rivers in 
Europe. The grandeur of figures is to be seen 
in individual lines as well as in the general system. 
The capital of the North-Western is over three-and- 
thirty millions, and its annual revenue is about a 
third of its capital. Its servants are more numer- 
ous than some armies that haye fought decisive 
battles; they amount to thirteen thousand. The 
stations on this single line are about three hundred 
and fifty. Upwards of two hundred thousand 
trains, annually, convey, (in round numbers) ten 
millions of passengers, and run over, in the time, 
nearly as many millions of miles. Accounting to 
each passenger the number of miles traversed by 
him, the sum total to all, still annually, is two 
hundred and forty-two millions. This company 
has interchanged by traffic with sixty-one railways, 
and five million tons of goods and coals find an 
easy and rapid conveyance that would have 
astounded the west countryman, who thought that 
roads were only of use for the labouring wain! 

‘Men shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall 
be increased,” said the Prophet, and_ truly that 
period may be said to have arrived. At the very 
height of ‘ coaching” all the journies throughout 
the year, made by passengers in coaches, long and 
short, did not reach six millions. A year ago, one 
hundred million separate journeys were accom- 
plished by travellers, and with casualties bearing 
the proportion of about one in every seven millions 
of passengers. Ten thousand stages and a hundred 
and fifty thousand horses would hardly suffice for 
our moving population now-a-days. 

It may be accepted as a fact, that. but. for, the 
rail the Cheap Postage system could not,have been 
carried out, It wants two years to make up three 
quarters of a century since the first mail-coach, was 
set up at Bristol. Previous to that, horses, or 
carts; both equally easy of being phindered, con- 
veyed the ‘‘ correspondence” of those who kept up 
intercourse by letters. How confined that inter- 
course was may be seen in the circumstance, that it 
was no uncommon occurrence for the London, bag 
to arrive at Edinburgh, with a single letter therein ! 
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Now, above 21,000 letters from the south are daily 
delivered in that city. Many thousands pass 
through, and therewith may be noticed the 12 or 
13,000 newspapers, and about half that number of 
pooks and parcels conveyed by the rail. At the 
time of the establishment of mail-coaches, the 
Post Office revenue was only 146,000/. annually. 
In half a century the revenue exceeded 2,000,0002. 
sterling! The mail-trains have enabled the office to 
successfully bear the decreased and uniform post- 
age. With the old horsed-mails, the outlay would 
have been too great to admit of the sacrifice, and 
thus the iron road is beneficial not only to pas- 
sengers, but to those who are represented in their 
cheaply-sped missives. In 1838, the whole of the 
London letters were carried off to the country by 
twenty-eight mail-coaches; each took about 3jcewt. 
of letters and papers. But now on one line of road 
alone, the London and North-Western, there is not 
only a flying post-office, but it is nightly followed 
by six or eight vans, conveying the correspondence 
and papers addressed to persons residing within the 
districts adjacent to this single line. 

The coach- proprietors generally passed for 
“moneyed men,” but what was all their wealth, 
real or fancied, to that of the railway-proprietors, 
as a body? Including Scotland and Ireland, and 
reckoning the ‘ sidings,” we have 18,000 miles of 
road. For the accomplishment of this mighty 
work, Parliament has authorized the raising of 
nearly 400,000,0002. sterling! Nearly 300,000,0007, | 
have been actually realized. That stupendous | 
sum represents more than a third of the National | 
Debt, and is more than four times the amount of | 
all the real property in Great Britain. Truly may 
it be said, that what that sum has purchased is of 
far more apparent value than what was gained by | 
the millions sunk in two years at Sebastopol. 

Neither travellers nor mere excursionists pro- 
bably dwell much on the majesty, or the cost, of 
the works by which they are enabled to “ fly” to | 
their respective destinations. When Johnson told 
Voltaire he was going to the Hebrides, the French 
author looked astounded, and congratulated him- 
self on the fact, that the Englishman could not 
compel him to travel also to a remote and _bar- 
barous district,—to almost within sight of which 
travellers are now safely and swiftly conducted by . 
rail within the limits of a single day! 

To accomplish ends like this we have achieved 
works which neither Roman nor Egyptian could 
contemplate with scornful indifference. Our tun- | 
nels are above seventy miles in extent. During | 
twenty-five years we have built railway bridges at 
the rate of a thousand yearly. All the other bridges : 
in England ‘do not equal this number. As to earth- | 
works, we can hardly understand them when we 
are toll that 550;000,000 cubic yards number their ' 
extent. ‘We can better imagine the achievement 
when we are told that if the earth thus moved 
could be conveyed to one spot, there would be | 
raised there a mountain half a mile in diameter, 
and a mile and a half in height. That the work is 
appreciated by the public is certain by this fact | 
alone,—that two and a half miles of railway are 
covered every second throughout the year! We speak 
on the authority of Mr. Robert Stephenson, from 
whose writings we gather that the locomotives 
now in use, upwards of 5,000, would cover, in a 
line, above thirty miles of ground. The vehicles 
of various sorts, over 150,000, would reach 500 
miles, and the value of the rolling stock alone 
amounts to 25,000,0002. sterling! We have spoken 
of one company retaining a little army of servants. 
The united companies retain a ‘“ host,” amounting 
altogether, servants and officers, to about 100,000. 
We are afraid to bewilder our readers with the 
millions of sacks of coke that are consuméd, but 
we shall sufficiently express the amount, perhaps, 
when we say that on the roads, in these British 
isles, four tons of coal and twenty tons of water 
are flashed into steam every minute throughout the 
year! Here is a fatt for a man to think of with 
awe, by whatever élass he travels. 

The charm worked is equal to the mighty magic 
employed for its achievement. What line of old 
stages’ could compare with carriages carrying 
120,000,000 of passengers yearly? Reckoning 
fourteen to the ton, the total weight may be easily 








' ences like these. 


ascertained. It is accomplished with a speed, 
safety, and general succéss, which continue to keep 


the emeriti charioteers in despair; passengers and. | 


goods pay for their transit by the magnificent fare 
of 20,000,000/. annually! 

There has been,:@md is, some great outlay the 
other way, before tfavellers could be carried at a 
few halfpence per mile, which run up in their 
total to the millions of pounds above mentioned. 
14,000,000/. sterling were expended in acts of par- 
liament alone,—for permission to begin the work! 
We have said that the capital raised amounted to 
nearly 300,000,0007. A quarter of this was ex- 
pended in the purchase of land and conveyancing, 
that is, for localities to begin upon. This was only 
a preparatory proceeding. Before the system was 
fully developed the following little items had to be 
provided :—First, 26,000,000 ‘ sleepers,” which 
are so far from being of the stable character im- 
plied by their name, that they disappear at the rate 
of 2,000,000 every year. The rails, too, which 
reckon, like every other railway item, by millions, 
have to be replaced at the rate of 20,000 tons a 
year. Coal and iron are used up to an extent 
which makes thinkers look with anxiety towards 
our mines; they: may look, too, as anxiously 
towards the forests. We have mentioned the 
“sleepers.” To provide these alone requires the 
felling of 300,000 trees annually. 5,000 acres of 
forest must be yearly cleared to provide the neces- 
sary quantity of sleepers,—of which a good-sized 
tree will produce but six. 

Then, after speaking of the number of regular 
retainers by the various companies, we must not 
forget that the lines give employment to 50,000 
persons besides. Reckoning officers, servants, 
workmen called into activity by the railway sys- 


| tem, their wives and families, we have about half a 


million persons, or 1 in 50 of the whole population, 
who depend, directly or indirectly, on the rail. 
The coaching system never, even in proportion, 
accomplished anything equally beneficial. But the 


‘ stages scarcely conveyed, in a year, the numbers 


now carried in a fortnight. A curious statistical 
calculation has been made with respect to differ- 
For instance:—111,000,000 per- 
sons travel yearly twelve miles, taking half an 
hour to do so. The stage went over the same dis- 


_ tance in an hour and a half. The hours thus 
_ Saved by the number above stated is equal to 


38,000 years. Supposing these economists of time 
to be men who work eight hours a day, at 3s. per 
day for their labour, we have an apparent saving 
of 2,000,0007. per annum. The actual saving is, 
no doubt, very great. It is within our remem- 
brance when a man could not go to Brentford from 
London under half-a-crown. The double journey, 
and a very slow one, made the expense so great 
as to place that locality (and others like it, with 
respect to London) beyond the limits to which a 
working man could go for pleasure. He could not 
take his family with him ata much less cost than 
his week’s wages. Vow he may travel five times 
the distance for half the money,—namely, to Read- 
ing. There are oceasions when he may journey 
even further, at a lower rate; and these occasions 
are more frequent than were those exceptional 
cases in opposition-coach periods, when travellers 
were allured by promises of being conveyed for 
nothing, and being treated with a bottle of wine 
into the bargain. 

The stage-coach still keeps possession of some of 
our hilly or mountainous districts. In most of 
these places the system is well carried out; in none 
more so than on the 100 miles of road between 
Dunkeld and Inverness. The distance is accom- 
plished in a long summer's day; and some idea of 
the costly nature of the system will be conveyed by 
the fact, that these 100 miles require an establish- 
ment of 200 horses,— for the up and down journeys, 
and for supply in case of accidents. . Vast as are 
the expenses of the railway system, wherever it has 
come into competition with the stage it has beat 
the latter off the road ;—chiefly because it can 
convey a multitude of passengers without being 
put to much more cost than if only a few were car- 
ried along the line. And then it can carry them 
at the rate of forty or fifty miles an hour! What a 
contrast does that present with the slow progress 


of the first excursionist, the patient Asclepiades, 
who travelled abroad, seated on the back of acow, 
and lived on her milk by the way! 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Venice, 

Now that the angry gentleman who is always 
writing to the Times is deprived of one of his 
choicest autumn topics, by the relaxation of the 
Austrian passport system—now that his luggage 
will very possibly pass the frontier without a key 
being turned—now that there is no need for him 
longer to waste a day in a police-office, stale with 
the pent-up fumes of tobacco-smoke, in order to 


| prove that he “honours the king,” as a guest to be 


safe, should do—now, in short, that the country is 
Austria made easy, it is well worth his while to go 
as far as Vienna for the examination of the rail- 
road from thence to Trieste. The last section of 
this was opened to the public a few weeks since ; 
and the entire distance is traversed by the express 
trains in about sixteen hours and a half. The sec- 
tion so far as Laibach (including that stupendous 
piece of ingenuity the road over the Semmering 
Alp), has been in use for some time; but it has 
been more frequented than talked about. Yet what 
traveller's wonder can exceed in boldness and no- 
velty, the sensation of crossing an Alpine pass by 
the agency of the sorcerer Steam ?. where every 
curve of the road exhibits some new struggle be- 
twixt Man and the Mountain,--and where, as 
the train rushes upwards, its inmates look down on 
the roads threading the valley-rifts, fathoms be- 
neath, including the hamlet-street, asleep in the 
morning sunshine, save for the pigmy train and its 
attendant mites, which are not seen to creep along! 
If the traveller be wise and diyide the journey by 
sleeping at Laibach, he will have a no less extra- 
ordinary passage to admire on the second morning, 
when, having circuited the marsh on which the 
town stands, he again mounts a hill and wonders 
at the two curved viaducts on.either side of the 
station at Franzdorf, specimens. of engineering 
architecture which almost rival the feats of the 
Romans. On this second day he will have time 
for a deliberate examination of the vast and mys- 
terious caves at Adelsberg, ere he drops down on 
Trieste, as his night-quarters, those two days offering 
a series of sublime and various pictures hardly to 
be paralleled nearer home than the Alleghanies 
andthe Mammoth Cave, Arrivalat Trieste, however, 
will be found a trying time of confusion, delay and 
neglect for the weary ; and the railway formalities 
and the hotel insufticiencies afford the angry gen- 
tleman good matter for his pen. But thanks to the 
Austrian Lloyd's, Trieste is now only six hours dis- 
tant from this city, and better for him will it be, 
instead of wrangling and waiting for a bed, in 
which there is small chance of his sleeping, to get 
on board the boat at midnight, and see Venice in 
the early morning. 

Is one to grieve that Venice seems becoming 
the rage? It is so: and our tetchy friend must 
prepare himself to accept its pleasures in company 
with swarms of Germans: whose incessant chorus 
of travel-talk about money matters,—whose selfish- 
ly noisy ways when they are holidaying it in hotels, 
—and whose vociferous curiosity about sights (not 
even to be quenched or kept still by the solemni- 
ties of St. Mark’s when mass is going on)—do jar 
on the nerves here, charity must admit. Yet from 
out of this turbulence Hope may pick comfort, in 
the prosperity which so much life and motion indi- 
cate and encourage. One fruit. of this appears to 
be, care to preserve the cardinal attractions of 
Venice :—to restore with literal reverence all that 
Time has wronged. For instance, those tracts of 
mosaic in St. Mark’s, which were threatening to 
scale off, have been removed, and. are in progress 
of exact reproduction. The reader of Art-romances 
will like to hear that the largest flaws and gaps 
occur in the portion of the work executed by the 
Zuccati, on whose trial for having fulfilled their 
contract hastily and perishably—(the charge set 
aside at the time as a malicious accusation)— 
Madame George Sand founded her ‘ Les Maitres 
Mosaistes.’ The brickwork and spire of the Cam- 





panile, too,—the arcade-tracery of the Ducal Pa- 
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‘ Jace, have been under care. Some demolition is 
going on—some metamorphosis. The long ruin, 
which every one must recollect as so desolate, hard 
by the Rialto, is to be repaired and used as a 
Custom-house. Sdldiers are encamped in the Fos- 
cari Palace, which has been made whole and 
weather-tight. There are some touches too many 
of stucco impending :—and an abominable deed, in 
the worst style of Puseyite polychromatic church- 
warden-ism, has been perpetrated in the interior of 
the fine Church of Santo Stefano, which is now 
raging with cherry colour, and pink, and lilac, and 
deep blue and orange glass, in as vile and theatrical 
a taste as is conceivable. One might wish that 
more alacrity was shown in restoring the fine 
Church of the Madonna dell’ Orto ; but meanwhile, 
the enormous and singular pictures by Tintoretto 
have been removed thence and are laid away in 
the Accademia, which offers no room lofty enough 
for their exhibition. Other pictures, it is true, are 
crossing the Lagoon, being bought and beckoned 
out of their palaces by extravagant strangers. 
There is a slight iron bridge thrown across the 
Grand Canal ; but so far above the Rialto as to be 
out of possible rivalry—out of sight indeed: and 
it affords a new and most picturesque view of 
Longhena’s fantastic and pompous church La 
Salute. Then Austria has thrown open the Palace 
gardens adjoining the Piazzetta, thus adding a walk 
under trees to the lounger’s limited space. In short, 
the mournful tone which Eustace and Lady Morgan 
assumed, and in which Byron joined, by way of 
dirge, over the Sea-city as about to crumble into 
the sea, is no longer applicable to it. With all that 
is doing and undoing in Venice, our fractious friend 
bids fair to lose another subject for Jeremiade. 
There is more than a chance that his children’s 
children may still see the place, haunted by 
Otway’s, Radcliffe’s, Schiller’s, Shakspeare’s Art, 

and under cireumstances which will enable him to 
conceive what there was in its position, in its pic- 
turesque singularity, and its gorgeous treasures, 
which so fascinated those of the elder world. 


‘ 
. 





Arcachon. 

Ir is not often that the traveller has to chronicle 
that the reality exceeds the ideal. You read of a 
place said to abound in pleasant scenery—smiling 
land, lake, or sea-scapes—and you straightway, if 
at all imaginative, conceive a locality where, soul 
and body wearied, you may take your rest. But 
few and far between are such spots; and on this 
account having the good fortune to be enjoying 
such advantages, I purpose writing you a gossipping 
column or two about this place. But, first, let me 
do justice to your correspondent, who, under the sig- 
nature of C., first drew attention to the peculiarities 
of Arcachon last year. Encouraged by his account, 
I resolved on trying it as a residence for a few days, 
prior to a tour in the Pyrenees; and having now been 
here nearly a fortnight, I am enabled to speak of it 
with some experience. Before, however, giving a 
detailed description of Arcachon, let me jot down 
a few notes made during my journey here. At 
Rouen, where I chanced to be when the Emperor 
paused for some hours in the old Norman city, the 
streets of which teemed with its population and 
that of the surrounding manufacturing villages, 
the people gazed curiously, but manifested very 
little enthusiasm. At least, on the two occasions I 
saw the Emperor—in St.-Ouen, when he went to 
hear, as the Swiss said, ‘ wn morceau de musique,” 
and near the Hdétel de Ville, there were no de- 
monstrations of loyalty. Yet every means were 
taken to rouse the people. Monster placards 
called on the industrious Rouennais, for whom 
Napoleon IIT. had done everything, to receive 
his Majesty with fervour. The throwing of pe- 
titions into the Imperial carriage was strictly 
interdicted—vainly, however, for the Rouen papers 
on the following day stated that the Empress was 
much alarmed by the desperate attempts made to 
present petitions,—a difficult achievement, seeing 
how the Emperor was hedged in by troops. But 
old Rouen wore a holiday appearance. ‘‘ Montez, 
Monsieur,” said the concierge of the bell-tower, as 
I emerged from the Cathedral, “ je vais sonner le 
Bourdon pour mon Empereur.” So I climbed to 





the lofty gallery of the tower, saw the city, under 
a brilliant sun, radiant with many-coloured ban- 
ners, flaunting from windows and triumphal arches. 
As I gazed, the ancient tower vibrated beneath 
me, and the great Bourdon rang out. its mighty 
note. Descending to the bell-loft, I found thirty 
men, stripped to -their waists, swaying the huge 
bell to and fro. This is hung within a cage of 
wood, which rocks when the Bourdon and the 
smaller bells are in full swing like a ship in arough 
sea. Hearing the grand and far-reaching tone of 
this fine bell, which is, in a great measure, due to 
the manner in which it is hung, I felt vexed that 
our Big Ben will lose half its sounding power by 
being fixed when struck by the clapper. 

Instead of proceeding direct to Bordeaux from 
Paris, Iturned aside to seethe Cathedral of Chartres, 
which is just emerging from the hands of the work- 
men who have restored it. Nothing can be con- 
ceived finer than the restoration of the glorious 
north tower, with its wilderness of finials and 
crockets. The sculptures on the west front have 
also been restored. The lover of pure architecture 
will be pained to see the interior of this magnificent 
cathedral, with its 139 painted windows, greatly 
spoiled by a vile restoration, in the worst possible 
taste, of a large chapel near the transept, in which 
a black image of the Virgin is placed, believed by 
many of the pious inhabitants of Chartres to be as 
notable a miracle-worker as that at Le Puy. The 
sanctity in which it is held is apparent by the 
multitudes who flock to kiss the pillar on which it 
is mounted. 


jestically. Near this the fishermen ply their craft, 
I have accompanied them more than once in theiy 
rough pine boats, when they have drawn the seine 
nets. The number and variety of fish are astonish. 
ing; the greater portion of those taken is de. 
spatched to Bordeaux, but you may always hay: 
fresh fish for dinner by watching the arrival of th: 
fishing-boats. Among the marine delicacies greatly 
appreciated here is the small ‘cuttle-fish, which js 
caught in great quantities. The soil, principally 
sandy, is highly favourable for the growth of 
exotics. As I write, gushes of perfume from ver. 
benas and orange-blossoms come in from the 
verandah, which is gay with flowers. 

Thus, if you can live without casinos, you may 
spend a few days at Arcachon with great satisfac. 
tion, and with very appreciable benefit. But the 
lover of quiet must not delay his visit long, for s 
highly is this pretty watering-place esteemed by 
the French, that formidable-looking buildings are 
rising fast, amidst the modest cottages, to accom. 
modate the rapidly-increasing number of visitor, 
Already Arcachon has its journal, which triumph. 
antly records that the visitors in August this yea 
outnumber those in August last year by 679; » 
that the prediction of a Bordeaux gentleman, which 
I heard yesterday, that ‘ Bientét Arcachon domi. 
nera Biarritz,” seems in a fair way of being 
verified. Cc. R.W. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
Tv is now said that the Queen will not close th: 





At Bordeaux I witnessed the interesting cere- 


Quinconces, which for the first time threw up the 
water from the river Taillan, about seven miles 
from Bordeaux. A temporary altar was erected 
near the principal fountain. Standing on the 
upper step, the Cardinal-Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
swrounded by his clergy, Marshal Pelissier, 
and a brilliant staff of officers, addressed the mul- 
titude in an appropriate speech, and then sprink- 
ling the fountain with holy water, at the words, 
‘“‘Benedicite Fontes, Domine,” the water leaped high 
in the air with a vigour and abundance which made 
me feel ashamed of our miserable Trafalgar Square 
squirts. The flowing of these waters is a great 
event for Bordeaux. Since 1789 repeated attempts, 
interrupted by civil disturbances, have been made 
to supply Bordeaux with fresh water. At length, 
at the cost of 1,800,000 francs, the river Taillan 
has been diverted into the city, and before the 
end of this year every street will be abundantly 
supplied. 

From Bordeaux you now travel all the way to 
Arcachon by railway in one hour and a half. If 
you purpose staying here for some days, make a 
bargain, and you will obtain a good bed-room and 
board for seven francs a-day. Horses, wiry, en- 
during animals, may be hired for a frane an hour, 
and boats are always at hand for excursions on the 
water. The bassin d’ Arcachon, as it is called, is of 
vast extent; forty-nine miles in circumference, its 
surface is broken by only one island, the Le des 
Oiseaux, abounding in sea-birds and rabbits. The 
latter you may shoot at @ discrétion, the conditions 
being, if you miss you pay the proprietor of the 
island half a franc, and lose the rabbit; if you kill 
it, one france, and bag your game. The bathing is 
positively delicious, the water of crystalline purity, 
and the sand beneath your feet soft as velvet. 
But it is in the grand pine forests that the great 
charm of Arcachon consists. Those which com- 
mence near Bordeaux extend nearly as far as 
Bayonne, and come down to the sea marge. ‘They 
are intersected by roads, called gardes a feu, cut 
through them to prevent fire spreading. Along 
these roads you can ride for miles, inhaling the 
delightful, balsamic odour of the resin which is 
extracted in great quantities from the trunks of 
the trees. I passed across the forest to the Landes 
a few days ago, and saw a shepherd on his 
tchanques, as their tall stilts are called, watching 
his widely-dispersed flock of sheep. 

When the tide is out you may canter over the 
sands to the mouth of the basin, about five miles 
from Arcachon, where at the Pointe du Sud you 





will see the great Atlantic waves rolling in ma- 


| 17th inst. 
mony of blessing the new fountains in the Place | 


Exhibition at Old Trafford (Manchester) on the 
The ceremony will be performed by 
less illustrious individuals. The last three days 
will be half-a-crown days,—so that, what with this 
injudicious arrangement of high prices and the 


was previously expected. 
The First Annual Meeting of the National Asso- 


absence of royalty, the termination of this enter-f 
prise is likely to be attended with less éclat than} 





| ciation, of which Lord Brougham is President, 
will be held at Birmingham, on the 12th inst., ani 
| the four following days. According to the pro- 
| gramme, on the first evening, Lord Brougham wil 
deliver an Inaugural Address. On Tuesday, the 
departments will meet in the Queen’s College, for 
papers and discussions. In the evening there wil 
be a Conversational Meeting in the Town Hall, 
, under the Presidency of the Mayor of Birmingham, 
| On Wednesday, departments at Queen’s College, 
in the morning, and a dinner in the evening a 
Dee’s Hotel, to Lord Brougham and other member 
of the Association, by the Mayor of Birmingham. 
On Thursday, departments at Queen’s College. In 
the evening a public meeting in support of the 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools Movement, et 
| the Town Hall, supported by the National Reforn- 
; atory Union, and the Reformatory and Refuge 
Union. On Friday, Concluding Meeting, to receive 
a Report from the General Committee. 

The Northern City is not likely to be caught 
napping, like “‘ Johnny Cope.” Aberdeen is already 
| preparing to welcome the British Association, in 
1859. A meeting was held in the Town Hall, a 
the 16th ult., at which John Webster, Esq., Lon! 
Provost, was in the chair. The Chairman suggested 
the duties that would have to be performed by 
Committees and Sub-Committees; and afteralluding 
to particular outlays, he added:—T have put 2 
the foreground the expense of visits and excursions, 
and allow me to explain this. It has always been 
a prominent feature in the meetings of the Associa 
tion that the members are provided by those in the 
locality with the means of gratifying a rational 
curiosity in visiting places of interest in the dis 
trict. Now, such excursions are the more neces 
sary to make the visit to Aberdeen go off with 
proper éclat, from the fact that we are not like 
Glasgow and some other places, which have sights 
within the city of remarkable interest. We shal 
have to take our visitors to much greater distances, 
and one excursion will undoubtedly be to the 
Morayshire fossil remains. It has been also sug: 

ted by an eminent townsman that a visit to the 
Cromarty Red Sandstone, immortalized by Hugh 
Miller, would highly interest the geologists of the 
Continent and America. We might then provide 
the means for an excursion to Cromarty; nothing 


| 
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would be more likely to secure ‘the:attendance of 
those celebrities of the Continent and of. America 
whom we.should all wish to see here. The. Provost 
spoke most. cheeringly of the financial prospect; 
and hinted at the “pleasure” rather than, the 
“duty” of hospitality. Mr. Thomson of Banchory, 
Conyenor of the County, remarking:on one portion 
of the Provost’s speech, observed that one object 
occurred to him which would excite very consider- 
able interest, viz, their shipbuilding-yards, and that 
mode of building now so celebrated which origi- 
nated in Aberdeen, Principal. Campbell named 
other distant objects that. would attract the mem- 
bers, viz., the Orcadian Archipelago and the North- 
ern Coast. of Scotland. Appropriate resolutions 
having been approved of, the meeting separated. 

Our readers will remember an incident related 
in Raikes’s. ‘ Journal’ [ante, p. 998], in which it 
was shown how, after a certain ceremony, Her 
Majesty contrived that Prince Albert should 
sign his name before the King of Hanover. The 
visitors to the library in Eton College will meet 
there with a little historical parallel. When the 
Queen and the Duke of Wellington accompanied 
Louis-Philippe on his visit to Eton, the visitors’ 
book in the library was opened. before the King of 
the French, in order that he should inscribe his 
name therein. His Majesty did so at the end of a 
complimentary paragraph in indifferent French, in 
which he speaks of ‘‘ Cet honorable colleges.” The 
royal autograph being completed, the King handed 
his pen to Her Majesty that she might write her 
name beneath his; but the Queen, turning to a 
fresh page, inscribed at the top that firm and grace- 
ful autograph which is so familiar to us all, and 
then handed the pen to the Duke, who appears to 
have been so delighted, or hurried, that.,he mis- 
spelt his own name, and wrote it ‘‘ Welligton,”— 
a circumstance which will not mislead, we hope, 
future historians.. In the school-room, the last 
illustrious individual cut his name on one of the 
pillars some three quarters of a century before, and 
there it stands as “ W Wesley.” The two W’s 
may be accounted for by his having probably twice 
commenced his surname. 

A Correspondent, alluding to the incident de- 
cribed in our last number, of horns being used at a 
funeral in Austria, reminds us that such incident 
is not foreign to England; as the following passage 
from Johnson's Table-Talk, will show:— ‘ Mr. 
Langton and Johnson, having gone to see a Free- 
mason’s funeral procession at Rochester, and some 
solemn music being played on French horns, he 
said, ‘This is the first time that I have ever been 
affected by musical sounds’; adding, that the im- 
pression made upon him was of a melancholy kind, 
Mr. Langton said that this effect was.a fine one. 
Johnson replied, ‘ Yes, if it softens the mind so as 
to prepare it for the reception of salutary feelings, 
it may be good, but inasmuch as it is melancholy 
per se, it is bad.’” 

Social reforms, which are doing their work, cease 
to belong to politics : they are never heard of again 
in the battle-field. They belong then to literature. 
The County Courts have been on their present foot- 
ing about eleven years. Few of our readers ever 
think how many poor persons pocket their money 
in 1857, who would have pocketed nothing but 
their wrongs in 1845. Let us take as an instance 
the district of Glamorganshire, which we choose, 
because it comes within the first four on every 
point in which a return was made for the year 
1856. The number of plaints. was 17,608 ; the 
amount sued was 46,104/.; there were 305 causes 
above 201. ; and the Judge had 222 days of actual 
sitting, travelling at least 200 miles a month. We 
may say, that for every pound of salary which the 
Judge received, he travelled a mile and six furlongs, 
and heard twelve causes. Strike off from. the 
17,000 cases those which would have been heard 
in other courts, say 1,000, though this is far too 
much, Say that half the remainder were trivial. 
This leaves 8,000 cases in Glamorganshire alone, 
which the law ought to have decided, and never 
would have decided but for these little courts. 
A very large number of these cases are nothing but 
the old story—a man ought to pay a debt-and will 
not, because he can make a profitable use of the 


creditor's money. He means to pay, but for the | 
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present the creditor would much oblige him by 
waiting till Monday, &c. &c. The process of the 
County Courts is beautifully simple. Case stated: 
Why don’t you pay? I want time. You shan’t 
have it: pay directly. This is the process in an 
undefended ease of debt. And who is most bene- 
| fited by it ? Why, the unfortunate creditor, surely. 
Not always. The dilatory, crankyman, whose means 
his neighbours could rely on, but not his habits or 
his temper, becomes.a man of sound credit under 
this system. He and the Judge between them 
make a trust-worthy couple. 

The Russian Free Press is, as we suspected, 
about to seriously examine what. the editor of the 
Polar Star calls “that truly Byzantine piece of 
bureaucratic devotedness,” the historical memoir 
of the events which took place at the accession of 
the Czar Nicholas. We are rejoiced to hear ‘it, 
for the examiners are men whose opinions will be 
received with a full measure of respect. 

Mr. Ivan Golovin writes to us as follows :-— 
“Baron Korff’s publication of the official docu- 
ment on the accession of the Emperor Nicholas 
to the throne imposes upon me the duty of reveal- 
ing some: of the sources whence I derived my in- 
formation, inserted in ‘ Russia under Nicholas the 
First.’ It was the Secretary of State, modest 
Korff himself, who, in 1839, in the Chapel of the 
Horse Guards, told my brother, now general, that 
His Majesty was in the habit of writing in Russian 
me (to me) without jate (a letter in the Russian 
alphabet somewhat difficult of application). As 
the late Czar could never forgive me this revela- 
tion, I think proper to render to Cesar what is 
Cesar’s. It was General Stahl, themilitary comman- 





she informed the latter that she was examining 
and studying for herself as to. which was the 
true faith, De Maistre wrote to her :—‘ You 
wish to weigh evidences? Do nothing of the:sort. 
Before one weighs anything, the thing itself must 
be lifted; and is your delicate, hand equal :to.such 
an effort? You may believe me that no. person 
yet was ever reasoned out of his religion.” The 
correspondence above named was. published, a few 
years since, by De Maistre’s son. 

That Madame Ristori has been acting well in 
Madrid, M. Jules Janin affords us the following 
proof. She had played ‘Medea’ before the Queen; 
and, after the performance, was. presented to Her 
Majesty. On these occasions, some. fayour is 
always conferred on the artist; and Madame 
Ristori anticipated any condescension on the part 
of the Queen, by imploring Her Majesty to pardon 
a soldier who was then lying under a sentence of 
death, which was to be carried out on the morrow. 
The prayer of the great actress was granted, and, 
says M. Janin, “the next day, as she walked 
along, people saluted her, pointed her out, or said 
to one another, ‘See, there is Medea: she killed 
her children and saved a poor soldier’s life on one 
and the same evening !’” 

The Moniteur Alyérien brings an interesting 
report on the newly-bored Artesian wells in the 
Sahara Desert, in the province of Constantine. The 
first well was bored in the Oasis of Oued-Rir, near 
Tamerna, by a detachment of the Foreign Legion, 
conducted by the engineer, M. Jus. The works 
were begun in May, 1856, and, on the 19th of 
June, a quantity of water of 4,010 litres per 
minute, and of a temperature of 21° Réaumur, 





der of Moseow himself, who, in Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in 1836, reported to me his conversation with the 
Czar about the pamphlet on the Constitution found | 
in the papers of the Grand Duke Constantine,—a | 
project approved by him, and which was copied by | 
Prince Wiazemski. The Emperor Nicholas said, | 
that he would never have treated the conspirators | 
as he did, had he known of this pamphlet. I had | 
the favour of reading the two manuscript volumes 
of the Memoirs of Count Benkendorf, Minister of , 
Police; and, from that important document, I | 
learned the fact, that it was not till the year 1828 | 
that the Emperor, on leaving the Cathedral of | 
Kasan, at the declaration of the war against | 
Turkey, ordered the chains of the conspirators of 
1825 to be taken off. I also found in those | 
Memoirs the conversation which took place be- | 
tween Benkendorf and the Emperor during their | 
journey in Finland, respecting the French Revo- | 
lution of 1830. Thus, I never stated anything of | 
the Emperor Nicholas but on good authority.” 

All who are interested in literary questions will | 
be glad to hear that Spain and England are now | 
united by an International Copyright Convention. | 
The good principle having extended to the Penin- 
sula, we may fairly expect that it will reach further. 

The Tribunal Correctionnel de la Seine has 
ordered the entire destruction of every copy of 
Eugtne Sue’s ‘ Mystéres du Peuple,’ on the ground 
of its being an outrage against religion, morals, 
manners, and loyalty. The same tribunal has 
further condemned the Baron de la Chastre, pro- 
prietor of the copyright at Sue’s death, to a year’s 
imprisonment and 6,000 francs fine; Chabot- 
Fontenay, the editor, to two months’ imprisonment 
and 2,000 frances fine; and Madame Dondey-Dupré, 
the publisher and purchaser of a share in the copy- 
right, to one month’s imprisonment and a fine of 
1,000 francs. These persons are condemned to 
pay the.expenses of the trial, or, in default thereof, 
to undergo—the Baron two years, and Chabot and 
Mme. Dondey one year, of additional imprisonment. 

Madame de Svetchine has, very recently, died 
in Paris. Many readers may ask, ‘“‘ Who is 
Madame de Svetchine?” That. lady, in her day, 
caused some sensation. She was a Russian; and 
a member of the Greek Church. Her abandon- 
ment of the latter for the Roman Catholic Church— 
a step which excited much astonishment in Russia 
—led. to her quitting her native country, and to a 
forty years’ residence in France, where she was 
esteemed for her talents, piety, and good works. 
She was the ‘‘ Madame de S.” and the ‘‘Sophie” 





rushed forth from the bowels of the earth. The 
joy of the natives was unbounded; the news of the 
event spread towards the South with unex- 
ampled rapidity. People came from long distances, 
in order to see the miracle; the Marabouts, with 
great solemnity, consecrated the newly-created 
well, and gave it the name of “ the well of e.” 


| The second well, in Temakin, yielded 35 litres, of 21° 


temperature, per minute, and from a depth of 85 
métres ; this well was called “the well of bliss.” 
A third experiment, not far from the scene of the 
second, in the Oasis of Tamelhat, was crowned 
with the result of 120 litres of water per minute. 
The Marabouts, after having thanked the soldiers in 
the presence of the whole population, gave them a 
banquet, and escorted them in solemn procession 
to the frontier of the Oasis. In another Oasis, that 
of Sidi-Nached, which had. been completely ruined 
by the drought, the digging of “the well of grati- 
tude” was accompanied by touching scenes. As 
soon as the rejoicing outcries of the soldiers had 
announced the rushing forth of the water, the 
natives drew near in crowds, plunged themselves 
into the blessed waves, and the mothers bathed 
their children therein. The old Emir could not 
master his feelings; tearg in his eyes, he fell: down 
upon his knees, and lifted his trembling hands, in 
order to thank God and the French. This well 
yields not less than 4,300 litres per minute, from 
a depth of 54 metres. A fifth well has been dug 
at Oum Thiour, yielding 108 litres per minute. 
Here a part of the tribes. of the neighbourhood 
commenced at once the establishment of a village, 
planting at the same time hundreds of date-palms, 
and thus giving up their former nomadic life. The 
last well is that of Shegga, where soon an important 
icultural centre will spring up. There is no 
doubt but that these wells will work in these parts 
a great social revolution. The tribes which, after 
the primeval custom of their ancestors, kept wan- 
dering from one place to another, will gather round 
these fertilizing springs, will exchange the herds- 
man’s staff for the plough of the farmer, and thus 
take. the first steps towards a civilization, which, 
no doubt, will make rapid progress in Northern 
Africa. 
THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIO.—Two important. nov 


elties to 
commence on Monday, the 5th of October. 1st. The REBELLION 
in INDIA, an entire new SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS, 
inted by Messrs. Hine, Crane, Knorr, Perrine, and Frey, 

Mustrating the most important Localities of the PRESEN? 
MUTINY, with an interesting. LECTURE on the RISE and 
PROGKESS of the BRITISH RULE in INDIA, by James Man- 
coLm, Esq., late of the al Panopti at a quarter-} 

Four half- 2nd. A ‘LOSOPHI Al 
ENTERTAIN brated Ancient 





in the correspondence of Joseph De Maistre. When 





MENT, explanatory of the most cele 
and Modern Illusions of the (so called) Wizards, with numerous 
Experimental Ilustrations. ° 
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FINE ARTS 
_-_— 
Ornamental, .Drawing,.and , Architectural Design; 
with, Notes, Historical and Practical. Tiustrated. 
Edited by Robert Scott Burn. (Ward, & Lock.) 


THERE are men that paint and men that frame 
paintings;'so there are men who write, and men 
who select the best’ of what has been. written, 
re-set; turn, veneer, and polish, Mr, Burn is one 
of the latter class; but, nevertheless, a very lucid 
expositor, framing his well-selected pictures in the 
trimmest beading, and using the clearest of glass. 
As a writer of useful elementary books on Mecha- 
nics and Art he needs no praise from us. He 
begins at the beginning, and ends with the end; 
no ‘trifling difficulty with many writers, who begin 
before the beginning, and go on long after the end. 
With singular modesty for one who teaches, he 
declares that his work is simply a series of lessons 
and notes, culled and selected, as a groundwork 
for practice and an incentive to study. Messrs. 
Fergusson, Leeds, Garbett, Wyatt, and Ruskin 
are his chief authorities. 

He first considers ornament, and then passes on 
to the various styles of architecture, European and 
Asiatic, In this review he enumerates the true 
and‘ false principles of Art, and concludes with a 
series of architectural plans. It makes us pause 
to think what severe geometric laws are involved 
in the beauty of the simplest flower! What a 
balance there must’ be of straight, inclined, and 
curved’ lines! What laws of the rainbow. are 
involved in its simple balance of red and blue 
colouts!' The questions of ornamentation still 
require settling; our manufacturers are all abroad 
about ‘it, and require'a codeof laws and a Napoleon 
of Art:to enforce them when made. Mr. Owen 
Jones, and all the Government school of in- 
structors, insist on nature being conventionalized, 
and declare that, without this training, and filter- 
ing, and drilling law, nature is not fit to be seen: 
while Mr. Ruskin, and others, think that nature 
requires merely selecting and arranging to delight 
us again, in the carpet and the wall-paper, with 
the same flowers that please us in the hedge and 
on ‘the field. Now, artists really over-rate these 
things, for few men are rendered uneasy by tread- 
ing ona crimson:lilied carpet a bit more than 
they are gratified by the firmness of flat, geometric 
design. We forget that no real art can be 
a repetition of one that already exists. We must 
not imitate, or attempt to deceive; we must not 
conceal the object of a thing. In consistency of 
design, adaptation to a purpose, Mr. Wyatt has 
well observed, the savage is far beyond us. His 
ornament is always simple, and adapted to its 
object and the material it is worked in: our orna- 
ment is always obtrusive, imitative, coarse, slovenly, 
sham, or ugly. 

Mr. Burn next proceeds to the various styles of 
architecture, reviewing the Assyrian, with its 
winged bulls, emblems of fleet power,—ponder- 
ously and gorgeously material ;—the Egyptians, 
with their great sense of eternity and duration, 
mocking at death and time, their calm-faced gods, 
with beautiful dreams in their perpetual sleep, 
their water-flower ornaments; their broad desert 
surfaces of blue and orange, remembrances of 
desert and river. Then, in the lapse of ages, 
comes the Hindoo cave-temples, built for giants, 
who use stone elephants for chessmen ;—and the 
tinkling splendour of the Chinese royal toy houses, 
their bells and dragons, their crockery fortresses, 
and bird-cage cottages, where the three brothers, 
Fi, Fo, Fum, smoke and chat over their orange- 
scented Pekoe. To these, as play-writers say, 
enters the Greek, kingly as Agamemnon, godlike as 
Apollo. Abacus, echinus, or ovolo, the long fluting 
simple as the folds of an Athenian maiden’s robe, 
Doric, Tonic,—it has ruled the world for ages; and 
perhaps ever will rule it. The severity may some- 
times be harsh, its simplicity monotonous,—still it 
is the production of great minds, of thinkers who 
were brothers of Homer and Plato, ASschylus and 
Socrates. How beggarly, however, to the Gothic 
mind seems its poor garden of similes and orna- 
ments, where only the honeysuckle and acanthus 
starve and grow. Finally, the Greek growsspindley, 





and then turning rank, becomes Roman,—Roman, 
with its exuberant dock-leaf growth, jungly and 
lavish, with imperial scrolls and billows of 
reluctant leaves, Purity has gone. The conqueror 
strives to impress the mind by heaping up vast 
repetitions of his conquests, His ideal was Accu- 
mulation,—ours is Wealth. An Englishman wants 
‘fa good expensive thing,’—a Roman wanted the 
marbles of Africa, gilded with the gold of Pontus, 
supporting a vase brimmed with the spikenard of 
Arabia, “ very precious.” Christianity touched 
the dying art, and it arose, walked, and from the 
Byzantine rigidity and fortress strength our own 
Gothic spread its fair branches of Early English, 
Decorated, and Perpendicular. The first flourish- 
ing when John murdered and Edward conquered ; 
the second prevailing during the glorious outburst 
of chivalry of the third Edward; the third during 
the crimes of Richard Crookback, and surviving 
the Reformation, Mr, Burn does not forget the 
Moorish horse-shoes, the bloom with colour, nor 
the extravagant richness of the Renaissance, that 
Mr. Ruskin talks of with such exaggerated severity, 
as if, forsooth, it was a Gunpowder Plot, and 
Bramante, the wide-browed, were a second Fawkes. 

The plans Mr. Burn subjoins suggest pleasant 
dreams. With Master Shallow we drag our train 
through the pannelled Elizabethan doorway, with 
the garlands over the lintel; with Master Pace, the 
jester, we pry through, the lozenge - ruled panes 
of the Tudor, window,—with vizarded faces of 
Venetian lovers, we wateh soft crimson cheeks 
through the Italian palace entrance, with its rich 
cornice, where yellow..satins ripple and wave. 
Those large boards, fringe sweet Anne Page’s 
home ;—from that unique foiled tower of a chimney 
fumed the, incense smoke of Master Ford’s fires. 
Those pilasters angled the palace where Keats’s Isa- 
bel withered like arose ; that stone frieze with those 
garlanded flowers bloomed in the sea sunshine of 
Genoa ;.and through those sky-raised balustrades 
blazed the burning blue of the Florence noon days. 
Look at that staircase, with its globe finial, by 
that wound the torches of, the marriage festival of 
our dear young friend, Petruchio. 

We can heartily recommend Mr. Burn’s book as 
a useful guide to an, art, that all men of education 
are required to study, 





NEW--PUBLICATIONS. 

The Frogs Wooing; illustrated for her Children, 
Constance and Barbara. By the Marchioness of 
Hastings. (M‘Lean.) 

A lady may do a kind and clever thing for her 
own children, yet there is no reason because she is 
of rank that this trifle should be cut on Stone, 
engraved on paper, and, bequeathed to the world. 
“ This offence is rank,” says Hamlet. A frog’s 
wooing under the title of ‘‘ Froggie would a 
wooing go, heigh ho, says Rowley!” on which the 
Marchioness builds her’ card-house was perhaps 
originally a line of some Rochester squib against 
Charles the Second, who derived his name of 
Rowley from a celebrated stallion of the Court 
stables. Mr. Halliwell showed us, long ago, that 
some nursery rhymes were formerly lampoons and 
political ballads. Thus, “ The old woman tossed 
nineteen times higher than the moon” was James 
the First, the hater of pipes, pork, sling, and 
witches. 





Frxe-Art Gosstr.—The first distribution of the 
national medals for drawing among the students 
of the schools of Art of the United Kingdom will 
take place at Manchester, in the Town Hall, on 
the 9th inst. The distribution will be made by the 
Lord President of the Council, the Right Hon. the 
Earl Granville, and the Vice-President of the Edu- 
cation Committee, the Right Hon. W. Cowper. 

In the studio of Prof. Widemann, at Munich, 
the statue of Prof. Rauch, the great sculptor, 
executed in white marble, is being exhibited. It 
owes its existence to’ an order of King Louis, of 
Bavaria, and is intended to fill one of the outer 
side niches of the Glyptothek. The character of 
this building, and the other statues adorning its 
walls, made it necessary to have the modern 
sculptor represented in the costume of ancient 








Greece,+~mtask-which Prof. Widemann,is said to 
have completed admirably well. At Rauch’s feet 
the model of one of his works is placed,—the 
monument of King Max, erected on the Munich 
Theaterplatz. 

The Jacobi estate, at Pempelfort, near Diissel- 
dorf, has been bought by Herr Andreas Achen- 
bach, the celebrated: painter, and another gentle- 
man residing at Diisseldorf. . The purchase, we are 
given to understand, has been made on account of 
the Diisseldorf Artists’ Club, ‘ Malkasten’; and 
the purchase-money is to be brought together by 
means of a picture-lottery on a large scale. It is 
pleasant to find that a spot sacred through so 
many literary memories will, in this way, remain 
unimpaired, harbouring in the nineteenth century 
the followers of German Art, as it harboured, in 
the eighteenth, the representatives of German 
poesy and philosophy. 

The restoration of the Cathedral, at Speyer, has 
been rapidly advancing in the course of the sum- 
mer. The arch of the chief portal is completed, 
and the gigantic eagle, its principal ornament, 
looks down from it already. The five colossal 
statues, which are to fill the niches at the top of 
the portal, are nearly finished by Herr Joseph 
Gasser, the Munich sculptor, who, at the same 
time, is about to model a number of busts of 
different German Emperors, which are to adorn 
other parts of the building. The rilievo. statues of 
the eight Emperors buried in the Cathedral, which 
are intrusted to the hands of Herr Fernkorn, of 
Vienna, are in progress. The old baptismal 
chapel, also, on the south side of the Cathedral, as 
well as the large and magnificent crypt, will be 
restored at an early date. 

On the 18th of September, being the first day of 
this year’s annual meeting of the German natu- 
ralists and physicians, a colossal bronze bust of 
Oken, the great natural philosopher, was erected, 
by his friends and admirers, on the Fiirstengraben 
at Jena, It is now thirty-five years since Oken, 
the Professor at the University of Jena, convoked 
the first German naturalists’ meeting. The day for 
the erection of his monument, was, therefore, well 
chosen. 

Our Naples Correspondent states, that, ‘ The 
Brazilian Government lately-offered for competition 
to the whole world the execution of: an equestrian 
statue: of Peter the First.. A sum of 5001. was 
offered for the three best models, and 50,000J. to 
the successful competitor, on the execution of the 
statue ; the money to be paid in four instalments,— 
one-fourth of it in anticipation; How many have 
competed for this magnificent proposal I do not 
know, but. several Romans have done so, Rinaldi 
amongst them,—as also a Frenchman and a Bra- 
zilian. One of the three successful models, I under- 
stand, was executed by Signor Bienaimé, of Rome. 
It was sent off eighteen months since, and though 
the sculptor himself has not received any official 
information of the fact, still it is not less true, I 
understand that his work is one of those aecepted. 
Signor Bienaimé has represented Peter the First 
on horseback at the moment in which he declares 
the Constitution. The entire statue stands on a 
pedestal of Corinthian architecture,—on each side 
of which is a basso-rilievo. 'The first represents 
Cabrara discovering Brazil,—looking from _ his 
vessel on the first mountain land visible, which he 
called Easter, as it was on that day it was dis- 
covered, The second bas-relief represents Cabrara 
landing and planting the cross on a rock, in the 
presence of the natives. On the third, Peter is 
represented as breaking the chains of the natives. 
And on the fourth is described his coronation. At 
each of the four corners of the pedestal stand the 
Brazilian arms, surrounded by the flags of England, 
France, Spain, and Holland. Signor Bienaimé is 
well known in Rome for many very. beautiful 
pieces of sculpture. Amongst others, for a ‘ Bac- 
chante,’ in the possession of Lord Grosyenor,—for 
‘Love Triumphant,’ which was purchased at the 
Great Exhibition in London, some say by the 
Duke of Devonshire,—and for ‘ Simplicity,’ which 
was bought at the American Exhibition. Signor 
Bienaimé was a favourite pupil of Thorwaldsen.” 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
igus 
OPERA BUFFA.—ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.—(Entirely Re- 
decorated. )—Signo: I has the honour to announce that 
the SEASON WILL COMMENCE on TUESDAY, the 3rd of 
NO E aT. Full particulars will be duly an- 
nounced. — Prospectuses may be had,and Subscriptions arravged 
at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, vid Bond Street. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
EnGiisu VocaL MUsIc. 

WE have here Parts I. and II. of Old English 
Ditties, selected from Chappells Collection, arranged 
with Symphonies and Accompaniments, by G. A. 
Macfarren, and Part I. of Old English Ditties, for 
Three or more Voices, selected from the same source, 
and harmonized by the same skilful hand (Cramer 
& Co.). Into the archeology of these old ditties 
we will not here minutely follow Mr. Chappell— 
whose ingenuity and research in the matter all 
lovers of English lyrical poetry and music must 
acknowledge with gratitude,—nor is there need to 
re-state the considerations which have again and 
again occurred to us, so often as we have examined 
the question of national music, and which dispose 
us to be less confident as to the birth, parentage, 
and education of this or the other tune than 
enthusiastic antiquaries are apt to be. Meanwhile, 
whether we accept these ditties wholly or in part only, 
their interest and curiosity are unquestionable, and 
the amount of symmetrical beauty, such as moderns 
(before the Wagners came) fancied indispensable 
to melody, is considerable.—Observe, nevertheless, 
in No. 1 how one single word—“‘cuckoo”—is ‘ac- 
cented, in three different ways, in the last six bars 
of the melody ;—in No. 2 the capricious rhythm— 
three phrases of two bars each being followed by 
one phrase of three bars in both parts of the melody. 
—‘ Ah! the sighs that come from my heart!’ (No. 5) 
is ascribed to the reign of the wife-compelling 
Henry the Eighth; but the cast of the air is almost 
as conceited and disappointing as if it had been cut 
out by M. Ambroise Thomas for his opera, in which 
the loves of Shakspeare and the Virgin Queen were 
told.—Observe, again, in No. 6, the accent, seem- 
ingly false, on the closing words—‘“‘the green willow 
must be my gar | land.” It is more false, however, 
in seeming than in reality,—-since, if the notes are 
delivered in time, without the emphasis customary 
at the beginning of the bar, a sweet, and easy, and 
wayward effect will be produced, in harmony with 
the spirit of the song, without doing extreme vio- 
lence to the delivery of the words.+ No. 10—a 
Legend of the Avon; the tune by Dowland (dated 
1597) is as regularly insipid as the poorest  bar- 
carolle written by Ricci or Lillo. In No. 14— 
‘Drive the cold Winter away’—the skip of thé 
tenth, on the twelfth bar, of the muscular tune is 
as new and daring as if it were a leap taken yester- 
day, instead of in the sixteenth century. No. 16 
—‘Christmas comes but once a year’—has a tipsy, 
Trish cut in its alternations of major and minor 
worth noticing. In ‘Sailors for my Money’ (date 
1630) the rudiments of ‘The Bay of Biscay O” lie. 
In No. 20—‘ Sweet Day’—the attempt at expres- 
sion on the words “‘bright,” “‘gay,” is as hardy and 
as overstrained as any example from the German 
Lied that we love least, but the tune is still regular: 
We must not, however, run to too great a length, 
even though the subject be so rich in matter for 
speculation as we have always felt the origin of 
nielody to be. Let us close it with a word in praise 
of the good sense shown by Mr. Macfarren in 
arranging the accompaniments and harmonizing 
such “ Ditties” as are to be sung by more voices 
than one.—The task is one of greater delicacy than 
persons who have never attempted it may conceive, 

Curious it is; but true, that some of the stoutest 
English part-songs on the German model owe their 
origin, not to Ettglish men, but to English women, 
—to Miss Macirone and to Mrs. Mounsey Bartho- 
lomew. The latter lady’s Opus 37 is here,—being a 
book containing three compositions of the kind ; all 





+ By alike manner of treatment—singing strictly in time, 
that is, without stress on any particular part of any par- 
ticular measure—almost,all the few examples of false accent 
which have been charged against Handel's settings of 
English may be made to come true. This has too 
much lost sight of, especially by vocalists of this country, 
whose only chance of firmness in measure and division of 
phrases has too generally laid in a mechanical stress on 
certain portions of the bar. 





| she lacks moderation.. 


three clever,—none of them without peculiarities (not 
to say affectations), which a sttidy-of the purer and 
more legitimate schools of choral writing would have 
enabled the lady to avoid. In No. 1—‘ The Golden 
Age’—we do not understand why the first four 
lines should have been set slowly and severely, when 
the humour of thé words ‘is’ ‘almost identical with 
those treated Allegretto alla Polacca in the following 
movement. The bass part, too, will be found-awk- 
ward to sing. No. 2—‘To Echo’—has novelty, in- 
asmuch as the melody of the four verses is given 
in two different tem Bi, without, however, the reason 
being discernible. Is it with a view of bringing the 
quartett of voices closely together or of enabling a 
contralto to lead the song that’ Mrs. Bartholomew 
has so restricted herself—to a melody lying within 
a sixth, and never rising above D? And why min- 
imize the “ jollity” of the burden to the immortal 
song, ‘ Blow, blow, thou winter wind,’ by allowing 
the more cheerful close to fall back into the tone of 
harsh sarcasm befitting the opening appeal? The 
above are so many quips—-not new ideas.—Here, 
too, we must notice the Christmas Carol for Six 
Voices, translated from the ‘Noel Bourguignon de 
Barozai’ by Prof. Longfellow, and set by M. Silas, 
Op. 36 bis (Cramer & Co.), as a clever mistake, 
ascribable to unacquaintance with the uses and 
beauties of vocal effect ;—also, A Whisper: the 
Freemason’s Secret-—words by D. M. Aird; music 
by J. A. Anschuez (Novello)—as a whisper, the 
sound of which will not probably pass beyond the 
mystical gates of the Lodges for whose ceremonies 
it was composed. 

Seventeen Songs and Chants, &c., to Prof. Géorge 
Stephens’s Melo-drama, ‘ Revenge ; or, Woman’s Love.’ 
Nearly all Composed by Prof. George Stephens, and 
Harmonized for the Piano by B. Vilh. Hallberg, 
Dir. Mus. Landskrona, Sweden. (Copenhagen, 
Iverson.) —“ Are these songs and chants real musi- 
cal compositions?” may any one inquire who is at- 
tracted by the well-known name on the title and the 
singular conditions of publication also announced 
there.—‘‘ Why, no,” must be the answer; “but M. 
Music-Director Hallberg has harmonized them.” 
Anything more perversely curious—and we must 
add pretending—than this act of publication we 
have seldom met. That the result must bring its own 
lesson needs hardly to be pointed out: but theamount 
of time and money wasted in such attempts is large 
enough to make considerate persons melancholy. 





a 


Sap.er’s WELLS.—On Saturday, after four 
years, the romantic tragedy, of ‘Cymbeline’ was 
repeated, with the admirable scenery and accesso- 
ries with which it was originally illustrated. The 
characters are for the most part exceedingly well 
represented. Mr. Marston’s Zachimo is decidedly 
good. Mr. Phelps, in Posthwnius, is reserved and 
passionate, placid and active, in compliance with 
the trials to which his loyalty and love are subject. 
Like Othello, he is not jealous until apparent proof 
be rendered of his lady's infidelity; and then it is 
‘away, at once, with love or jealousy.” He stands 
upon no terms, but proceeds to avenge his injured 
honour without delay or hesitation. We may 
accept this part, both in regard to the poet and 
the player, as a rehearsal of the “noble Moor”— 
a sketch and tentative anticipation of a character 
to be subsequently completed and matured. The 
passion is rather indicated than elaborated ; it is 
brief, but most intense. Let us accept it as a 
noticeable study. Mrs. C. Young appeared, for 
the first time, as Zmogen. The impression which 
she makes in this Shakspearian heroine is not so 


favourable as that she made in Knowles’s Julia. 


Not only have we been accustomed to highly- 
finished acting in this charming part, but it really 
requires the most highly-finished manipulation of 
the best practised artiste-to bring out the exquisite 
proportions of this most beautiful of dramatic por- 
traits. Mrs. Young, though good enough \in her 
way, has not any quality of the ‘kind required to 
impart to her representation. ‘With her, it is a 
piece of mere domestic: feeling, not a high poetic 
creation; and, accordingly, we- find: her; realizing. 
where she ought to ‘idealize:: Her emotions are 
constantly in ‘excess: whether in anger or in sorrow, 
She has not yet learnt to 


“ 


-cast, too, has, been carefully arr 





‘beget that’ temperance” ~which- should“ give 
smoothness” even to the very “torrent of passion.” 
She must learn, “also; ‘to variety to her 
intonation of the poetic’ passages, and avoid the 
prevaili marta: f of expression ‘by’ which) at 
present, her rage, her grief, and’ ‘her fancy ‘are 
alike reduced’ to one level’ and colour: It‘is, in 
fact, needful that she: should study, and.re-study, 
the text of the character and its infinite capa- 
bilities, if she desires to make a reputation in it. 
Her performance is now crude, unequal, here ex- 
aggerated, there ‘wanting im due emphasis, and 
sometimes not pronounced at all in points, whether 
of business or elocution, where an actress like Miss 
Faucit, for instance, would have ravished the eye 
with a touch of the pictorial, or the ear with some 
tone of music. The house was well attended, and 
the general representation received with great 
applause. 

Mr. Phelps has revived so many of the plays of 
Shakspeare, that he is now reduced to the necessity 
of selecting from among the rarer and least evul- 
gated productions of our great Elizabethan drama- 
tist. The ‘ Love’s Labour's Lost’ was produced 
on Wednesday, being the thirty-first of the series. 
Of all the plays of the great poet this, perhaps, is 
the most’ peculiar, and belongs the most of all-to 
the age in which it was produced, rather than to 
“all time.” It is the work of the scholar and 
pupil, not of the man and master dramatist. Much 
in this play exists as in a pre-existent state, sub- 
sequently to be found in full: development im the 
riper dramas of its author. Coleridge has pointed 
out that the Biron and Rosaline of this comedy are 
anticipations of Benedick and Beatrice in. ‘ Mueh 
Ado about Nothing ;’ and so perhaps, he adds, is 
Boyet of Lafeu, and Costard of the Tapster. in 
‘ Measure for Measure.’ The same great critic 
also judiciously remarks, that ‘ the frequency of 
the rhymes, the sweetness as well as smoothness of 
the metre, and the number of acute and fancifully 
iNustrated aphorisms, are all as they ought to be 
in a poet’s youth.” ‘This judgment he founds upon 
the principle, that true genius. begins by. gene- 
ralizing and condensing, and ends in realizing and 
expanding; that it first collects the seeds; and 
that, accordingly, in this early product may be dis- 
covered an astonishing number of Shakspeare’s 
characteristic features, ‘“‘ though as in a portrait 
taken of him in his boyhood.” We may indeed 
accept it as a result of the elementary and impul- 
sive period of the poets life. 

The subject of this play is logical, and, the 
interest of it lies in the eapricious use. and. play of 
words, as significant ofa school of rhetoricians 
belonging to the period, and indeed .known as 
Euphuists,—a style of thought best exemplified in 
Sir Philip Sydney’s. ‘ Arcadia.’ It is upon, this 
play that Delia Bacon seeks to establish her theory 
of its author. being.one of.a school of leading spirits, 
to whose conspiracy we are indebted for the Shak- 
spearian dramas. Coleridge. himself. points;to an 
important, fact in, the diction, and. allusions of 
this play, as affording evidence ‘that though 
Shakspeare’s acquirements;in the dead languages 
might not be such as we suppose in. a learned 
education, his habits -had, nevertheless, been 
scholastic and those of a student.” To this may be 
added, that ‘ Love’s Labour's Lost’, is apparently 
an original creation, no previously existing work on 
which it is founded having been yet discovered. 

The story accords with the argument and style ; 
and is so simple that the reader’s recollection of it 
may be revived in a few words. The Xing of 
Navarre (Mr, Robinson) vows to dedicate himself 
to study for three years, and to admit no woman 
within the precincts of the court; when the Princess 
of France (Mrs, C. Young) arrives on an embassy, 
and renders. an interview necessary. The King 
falls, in Jove with her, and his friends, who had also 
taken, the same yow, with her .attendants, ‘The 
play concludes. with each lady imposing a penance 
on her lover for his perjury, 

We have now to speak of this revival at the 
Islington. theatre, where new scenes and costumes 
have been provided in honour of the ogcasion. The 
fu ed. The wit of 
the, scene, Biron, fell to the lot of Mr. Marston, 
who had to recite, with elocutionary emphasis, the 
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interminable speeches for which Rosaline. (Miss 
Fitzpatrick) rebukes the 
man replete with mocks ; 

Pull of. comparisons and wounding fiouts. 
Don-Adriano de Armado, Mr. Phelps reserved to 
himself, that 

refined traveller of Spain; 

A man in all the world’s new fashion planted, 

That hath a:mint of phrases in his brain: 

One, whom the nuusic of his own vain tongue 

Doth ravish, like enchanting harmony; 

A man of complements, whom right and wrong 

Have chosen as umpire of their mutiny. j 
In these character-parts, when well studied, Mr. 
Phelps generally shines ; and to this he has done 
ample justice. His conception appears to have 
been that of a heavy Malrolio,—a fantastical fop, 
whose vanity was equal to his eccentricity, and who 
spoke in an affected dialect which he would fain 
have to be the fashion. He was well supported by 
Miss Rose Williams in the part of Moth, which was 
indeed admirably enunciated. We may also single 
out the Boyet of Mr. Ray for especial commendation; 
it was perfect. The Holofernes of Mr. Williams 
was carefully interpreted ; and the Costard of Mr. 
Lewis Ball very humorous ; nor was’ the Jaquenette | 
of Miss Travers without merit. 

Owing to its supposed want of dramatic action, 
this comedy has been little regarded by the theatre, 
though produced by Madame Vestris at Covent 
Garden several years ago. But all such prejudices 
are, at Mr. Phelps’s establishment, put on their trial, 
and a new verdict solicited from the audience. To 
us the experiment is of more than ordinary interest, 
and we are glad to be able to report its thorough 
success. The performance was highly meritorious, 
and distinctly brought out the diversity of the 
characters, the poetic beauties, the elaborate wit, 
and the aphoristic sentences that abound in this 
learned’ play ;—moreover, that it was appreciated 
by the audience is as much to the credit of the 
habitués in the pit as of the actors on the stage. 






Drury Lane.—The brief season of six nights 
closed on 'Saturday—not brilliantly—but with the 
Cibber-version of ‘ Richard the Third.’ Thus of 
the three plays produced, as forming the ‘“‘Shak- 
spearian” series, neither was properly Shakspeare’s. 
Massinger, Nahum Tate and Cibber were indeed 
the ruling spirits ; the mighty poet but secondary, 
and little better than a contributor to the works 
they edited. “Mr. Roberts, in Gloster, strove hard 
to whip his flagging physique up to the point re- 
quired by this bustling, ever-present, a 1 ever- 
vehement character, and we wonder not that he 
was fairly vanquished by the arduous nature of the 
task. "The real wonder was that he maintained 
the battle with so much vigour. Even in the most 
ineffective “passages the mental energy was appa- 
rent enough. His fourth act indeed suffered from 
hoarseness, and signs of exhaustion showed them- 
selves in the fifth. The tent-scene was a failure; 
but the fight was kept up with great spirit, and the 
concluding speech clearly and distinctly repeated. 
It was, however, too oratorically pronounced, and 
not like the utterance of a man mortally wounded. 
The difficulties that Mr. Roberts had to contend 
with in this part must be pleaded in mitigation of 
his inferiority. ‘We must not, however, close our 
notice without recording that in this and his other 
parts Mr. Roberts is a close imitator of the elder 
Kean; and that-in Richard he re-produced nearly 
all his points, and followed his business almost 
without a°variation. In dismissing him, therefore, 
from the ordeal to which he has been subjected, 
we shall not have to regret the less of an original 
actor, owing to the insufficiency of his natural 
powers for so large a stage; but that only of a 
clever imitator, whose talents may yet be made 
available in a smaller theatre. 





MosIcab AND Dramatic Gosstp.—In a month 
the Italian Opera Buffa will commence at the St. 
James’s Theatre. The programme is full of cheer- 
ful promise;—a double company, nightly perform- 
ances, a novel répertoire, and efficient artists. If 
the promise be carried out, we shall have to con- 
gratulate both public and manager. Meanwhile, let 
us, passingly, notice with commendation the spirited 
essay made by Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison 
at the Lyceum, They have commenced a three 


| deserved success, 


months’-season, for opera, with every prospect of 
We. wish we could say for 
English opera, since now “we possess competent 
English vocalists, and do not lack able English 
composers. With these means we might now dis- 
prove the caustic remark of Laporte when he heard 


jof the suggested establishment of an English 
| Opera House,—‘ English opera singers! French 


9 


sailors ! 

A version of M. Dumas’ ‘Catherine Howard’ 
was produced on Monday, at the Surrey Theatre, 
under the title of ‘ Ambition; or, The’Throne and 
the Tomb,’ The part of the injured husband was 
very effectively performed by Mr. Creswick. 

Salvini, having slowly, but surely, made his-way 
in the esteem of the Parisian critics and the public 
generally, has triumphantly brought the Italian 
dramatic season to a close by a repetition of his 
‘ Othello.” We hope now to hear him in London, 
in conjunction with Madame Ristori. Such a 
union would fittingly inaugurate the new Italian 
Opera House. 








MISCELLANEA 

The Royal Society of Edinburgh.—The Royal 
Society of Edinburgh announces the following sub- 
jects of competition for the award of 1858-59 :— 
the Keith Prize, a gold medal and from 40/7. to 502. 
in money, will be given for the best communication 
on a scientific subject. Brewster, Forbes, and 
other distinguished natural philosophers, have been 
the gainers of the Keith medal on former oecasions. 


The Macdougall-Brisbane Prize, a gold medal and | 


money, will be awarded to the best biographical 
notice of an eminent Scotchman, including an esti- 
mate of the influence and importance of his writings 
and discoveries. The Neill Prize, a gold medal and 
money, will be given for the best paper on a subject 
of natural history, bya Scottish naturalist; or, failing 
any paper thus communicated, to the best work 


| or treatise published within the five years preceding 


the time of award. 
Gray's * Elegy”—T¥ trouble you with a few more 


words, chiefly with the purpose of putting you in | 


possession of certain details in relation to the 
churchyard and neighbouring scenery of Thaning- 
ton, by means of which, I think, you will be better 
able to judge whether the external testimony in 
favour of that locality is aided or not by what may 
be called the internal evidence of the case. And 
first I should mention that at the time when the 
‘ Elegy’ was written, and, indeed, for many years 
afterwards, Thanington Church was only accessi- 
ble from Canterbury by a footway leading, for the 
most part, through hop-gardens, which still abound 
in its vicinity,—and that the church itself (of late, 
completely restored) was lying in a state almost of 
dilapidation. I can, therefore, well believe that, 


under such circumstances, the whole aspect of the , 
place would have suggested, emphatically, the , 
expression “ neglected spot” to any one proposing , 


to describe it, either in verse or prose, an hundred 
years ago. I think it was stated in my previous 
communication that it is situated on one of the 
lower slopes of the Stour Vale. Broadwater 
Meadows divide the bank on which it stands from 


the opposite sides of the same valley, which rise to | 
a considerable height, crowned with sheep-downs, | 
that | 
direction, and distant less than one mile from , 
Thanington Church, is the old hospital-church of | 
St. Michael's Harbledown (founded by Archbishop | 


gorse, and extensive coppice-woods. In 


Lanfranc), the tower of which is completely 
covered with ivy, and, as I know by familiar 
experience, is likewise a favourite habitation of the 
white owl, whose hootings may be heard far and 
near on a still evening. Thanington Church 
possesses a tower, but it is not tvy-mantled ; nor, 
indeed, is that necessary for the vindication of the 
claim now in question, since the epithet ‘‘ yonder” 
would seem to apply rather to a tower at some little 
distance off than to one rising out of the actual 
churchyard in which the poet had placed himself 
at the time of the composition of the ‘ Elegy.’ (?) 
Further it may be mentioned, that an unusually 
large yew-tree, surrounded by a seat, stands in the 
churchyard, and that as it has been, time out of 
mind, a favourite resort of the inhabitants of Canter- 
bury on summer evenings, it is by no means 


improbable that on the occasion of some one of his 
visits to Mr. Drew, Gray should have been taken 
there by his-host,and that afterwards he should 
have frequently made it the object of an evening 
walk. - The “‘ yew-tree’s shade,” ‘the curfew-bell” 
of the cathedral, tolling at eight o’clock, and the 
large herds of cattle winding along the green 
pastures of the Stour at about that hour towards 
the farms to which they se¥erally belong,—are 
most certainly familiar sights and sounds at this 
day to all frequenters—and they are still numerous 
—of Thanington Churchyard,—and, in all proba- 
bility, this was likewise the case in the days when 
the poet used to visit.this part of the country,—of 
which the last-published notice occurs in a letter 
dated at Denton, near Canterbury (the residence 
of his friend, Mr. Robinson) in the year 1765. I 
am unwilling to trespass much further upon your 
time, and will, therefore, hasten towards the 
conclusion of this letter,—only making, by the way, 
one or two remarks with respect to the claim of 
Stoke Pogis Churchyard in this matter, which, 
although it is so generally allowed, does not appear 
to me to be founded on any really _ historical 
testimony whatever. With regard to its claim 
from the internal evidence of the case, I think I 
ventured to give, in my last letter, my reasons for 
believing that the epithet ‘neglected” was not a 
very suitable one as applied to that spot. Further, 
I cannot but think that the line, 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life, 
which may well be supposed an image derived from 
the aspect of natural things, isone which could not 
| easily have been suggested by the level country,— 
| by which Stoke Pogis is, as it is well known, 
| surrounded,—and, for the same reason, I should say 
| that such descriptive language as, ex. gr., “ The 
upland lawn,” “ the accustomed hill,”—as well as 
the line,— 
On the high brow of yonder hanging lawn, 
| which last was eventually rejected by the fastidious 
taste of the author,—cannot be properly applied to 
any scenes in that neighbourhood,—unless, indeed, 
** Windsor’s heights” be pressed into our service. 
On the other hand, I must submit that such lan- 
' guage does apply to the quiet, pastoral valley of the 
Stour, to its hanging lawn, and copse woods crown- 
ing the neighbouring hills,—all which are com- 
prised within the view from Thanington Church- 
yard. Stoke Pogis has a wooden spire. Is there 
any “ivy-mantled tower” im its neighbourhood ? 
CANTUARIENSIS. 
Greyson’s ‘ Letters. —It is rather mortifying to 
find that the only paragraphs which enliven a very 
| dull book will not bear examination. This is cer- 
tainly the case with the “ anecdote of the Electric 
Telegraph,” quoted in a recent Atheneum. An 
error of 100 sovereigns would not be detected by 
comparing the gross weight of any number of 
bullion-boxes. If 4/. be about the value of one 
ounce of gold, 1002. would be represented by about 
twenty-five ounces. I leave you to decide whether 
such a trifling disparity in the tare of a thick, 
heavy, iron-clamped case would be sufficient to 
authorize any shipper,—to say nothing of the exact 
and methodical old Lady of Threadneedle Street,— 
in charging his correspondent abroad with an addi- 
tional 1007. ‘There are other inconsistencies in the 
story which render it, in its present form, highly 
improbable, to say the least. A DETECTIVE. 
Heap.—tIn the Atheneum of Saturday, August 
the 1st, C. H. objects to Mr. Kingsley’s use of the 
| word ‘‘ heap” in such passages as these—“ heaping 
with blessings, riches,” kc. He states that he 
cannot find the employment of the word justified 
in this sense in Johnson, &c. It occurs in Spenser's 
‘Epithalamium.’— 
Now all is done, bring home the bride again, 
Bring home the triumph of our victory. 
Bring home with you the glory of her gain, 
With joyance bring her and with jollity. 
Never had man more joyful day than this, 
Whom Heaven would /eap with bliss, 
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To CoRRESPONDENTS.—A Subscriber—S. N. B.—J. G.— 
H. M.—S. 8S. H.—F. H.—P. J. M.—received. 

J.D. is referred to the Athen@um of September 12 for 
an explanation of the matter to which he refers. 

*.* Abstracts of papers read at the late meeting of the 
British Association continue to be forwarded to us, but 





they come too late for insertion, 
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FREE TRADE 
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FOR CASH. 


2d. DISCOUNT in the 1s. 
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Books, Magazines, Periodicals, 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, 


Almanacks; Pocket Books, Diaries (Letts’ 
and Others), Maps, Prints, &c. 


The above articles sent into the Country, on the follow- 
ing additional terms for Postage: 40z. ld.; 80z. 2d.; 1 1b. 
4d,; and for every additional } lb. 2d. Where the exact 
amount is not known, the goods can be sent previously to 
payment. But in these cases the amount must be remitted 
within four days from date of invoice, or in default the full 
published price, with the addition of the postage or car- 
riage, will be demanded.—Postage Stamps (ld., 2d., 4d., 
6d. or‘ls. ones) received in Payment. Post-office orders pre- 
ferred. 


CARRIAGE FREE. 


Orders by Post to the amount of 5s. sent 1 mile; 10s. 
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Messrs. 8S. & T. GILBERT, 
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FREE TRADE IN BOOKS, 
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BOTANICAL WORKS 


BY THE 
DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL 
GARDENS, KEW. 


—_——— 


I. 
FILICES EXOTIC ; 


Or, FIGURES and DESCRIPTIONS of EXOTIC FERNS, 
particularly such as are most desirable for Cultivation. By 
SIR W. J. HOOKER, F.RS. In Numbers, each containing 
8 coloured Pilates. 
Royal Quarto, price 108. 
nates [Part II. this day. 


** We observe that a new monthly botanical work, to be called 
* Filices Exotica ; or, Figures and Descriptions of Exotic Ferns, 
particularly of such as are most deserving of cultivation,’ is to 
appear, from the practised pen of Sir William Hooker. Each 
Part is to contain eight coloured plates, executed by Mr. Fitch 
Such a publication is wanted, and we trust will contribute to the 
settlement of the names of Ferns, which pseudo-scientific writers 
have contrived to reduce to deplorable confusion.” 

Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


IL. 
CURTIS’s BOTANICAL MAGAZINE; 
comprising the Plants of the megels fentias of Kew, and of 
other eee with suit- 
aula Descriptions. By SIR W. + TOOKER, F.R.S. In 
Numbers, each containing 6 coloured Plates. 
Royal 8vo. Published Monthly. Price 3s. 6d, 


Vols. I. to XI, price 42s. each. 





III. 
JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND KEW 
MISCELLANY : 


Containing Original Papers by Eminent Botanists, the Bota- 
nical News a ra bop Communications from Botanical 
Travellers, Not f New "Books, &e. Edited by SIR W. J. 
HOOKER, F RS. Ss. Ww ith Plates. 


In Monthly Numbers, 8yo. price 2s, 


IV. 
ICONES PLANTARUM ; 
Or, FIGURES, with cee Descriptive Characters and Re- 
marks, of NEW and RARE PLANTS, selected from the 
Author's aati By SIR W. J. HVOKER, F.R.S. 
New Series. Vol. V. with One Hundred Piates. 
8yo. price 318, 6d. 





BOTANICAL WORKS 


BY THE 


ASSISTANT- DIRECTOR. 


1. 


THE FLORA OF TASMANTA. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D. F.R.S. 
(Part 1V. 


Price per Part, 11. 11s. 6d. coloured ; 11. 1s, plain. 
Part V. concluding Vol. I. nearly ready. 


2% 
THE FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Ry JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D. F.R.S. &. In Two 
Volumes, with i30 Plates. 


Royal 4to. Price 12, 128. coloured ; 81. 158. plain. 


3 
THE FLORA OF THE ANTARCTIC 
ISLANDS ; 


Or, Botany of the ‘Antaroble Voyage of H. —~ Sees, Ships 
Erebus aud Terror, in the Years 1s39—43, rT the Command 
of Captain Sir J.C. Ross, F R.S. By Dr. MIUOKER, F.R.S. 
Published under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty. With 200 Plates, 


2 vols. royal 4to. price 101, 158..coloured ; 77. 108, plain. 


4. 
THE RHODODENDRONS OF SIK- 
KIM-HIMALAYA ; 


Being an Account of the Rhododsnarees recently Giscrene 
2 the Mountains of Eastern Himalaya. By J. D. HOOKER 
1.D. F.R.S. With 30 Plates by W. Fite’ 


Imperial Folio. Price 3l. 16s. 

6. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYAN PLANTS, 


Chiefly selected from Drawings made in Sikkim, under the 
superintendence of the late J. F Cathcart, Esq. Bengal Civil 
Service. The aeeoe Descriptions a nd Ani yses by J. 
HOOKER, M.D. F.RS With 24 coloured Plates and an 
Illuminated Title-page by Fitch. 


Folio. Price 51. 58. 





Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, 


OTICE. -—Dr. AHN’S celebrated COURSES 

e FRENCH; GERMAN, ITALIAN, L 

GREEK LANGUAGES, are for the first time published tn" > 

— 3 Altea &Ss fen. 42, > plbomr nil, at the ieasape ga price of 
c e System is the same as that purs Ollen- 

dorff. Each Language may be easily acquired faheee meatha: - 


DE: ALTSCHUL’S HIRST GERMAN 
READING-BOOK is now ready. It is enriched with co- 





Sides Notes, and a complete Vocabulary, ates etymol gical 
ifficulties, ke. Price 8. 6d., post 1 ls. hers, 
Allman & Son, 42, Holborn-hill, & _Y naan 





‘eed fn JUST COMPLETED, 
n 6 vols, royal 8vo, coniekntn 358 a rate ly-col 
price 5J. cloth gilt, a HISTO RY of wont Sates, 


R I Hy: Is H BIRD &%. 
y the Rev. F. 0. MORRIS, B.A. 
Hare v ‘hidinaslt Ir8, each, and Parts at 1s. each, can still be had, 
‘An ornament to any library.”—Church of England M 
“It is the cheapest work on Natural History ever publighea 
Critic. 


London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
NEW HANDBOOK FOR MADEIRA. 
In crown 8vo. with Map of the Island, price 78, 6d. 


ADEIRA: its CriimaTe and ScEnmry. 
A Handbook for Invalid and r--4 Visitors. 





OBERT 
Second oe, Eaited and in great part Re-written, 
by ES YATE JOHNSON. 
“This is the a. wet f and trustworthy guide-book to 
Madeira yet published.”—Literary Gazette 
“ An excellent book of reference on all matters connected with 
the island of Madeira, not for the tourist and the pleasure-seeker 
only, but for the valetudinarian, the natural philosopher, and the 
man of commeree.”—John Bull, 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & (o.; 
and all Booksellers. 


A’? LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TAMENT, on Definite Bales of =a with an 

Baglish Soe of the same. In Nine Parts. HERMAN 

HEINFETTER, Author of ‘ Pa for, ven Bb. the Sense 

conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuse ripts.’ 

ate: & Co. 48, Paternoster-row; and J. Bumpus, 158, Oxford- 

stree 








Just out, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth gilt, 5e. 


HE REFUGEE. Being the Life of Political 
Exiles in France, Switzerland, England yoy and the 
United States. The h 
logically examined. 

the last Atheneum ) 
Triibner & Co. Paternoster-row. 


On the 15th of October, price 6s. cloth, 


HE REV. C. H. SPURGEON’S New Work, 
“THE SAINT and his SAV TOUR; cS, the Progress of the 
Soul in the pp of Jesus.’ With a Portrait of the Author. 
vie ondon: James S. Virtue, City- and Ivy-lane; A. Hall, 
Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 


ends of Emperors and, 


pet ngees Phreno- 
“Con parva (See 











Complete in 2 vols. super-royal 8vo. price 21. 58. cloth, 


YOLAN’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of 
the WAR AGAINST RUSSIA, Embellished with Por- 
traits of eminent Commanders, engraved by special permission 
from original Pictures; Views of the Seat of War, from Sketches 
taken on the Spot ; Battles by Sea and Land, Maps, Plans, &. 
James 8. Virtue, City-road, and 26, Ivy- -lane, London. 


Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price le, 


HE DEAD SECRET. A New Tale, by 
WILKIE COLLINS. 

“Clear and life-like conception of character; variet; of scene ; 
dialogue of a perfectly natural and spontaneous kin ; humour 
and pathos ; close observation of those minor incidents and subtle 
elements which fill the outline of a tale with the vitality of truth ; 
vigorous ani en ye beng og oe _ a style delightfully easy 
and idiomatic,—all th ‘ound in the volumes before us. 
A beautiful ‘purity. of ym = expression spreads over the 
whole of the story.”—Lea 

Breibury & Sree, 11, Bouverie-street. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THINGS NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN,’ 
This day, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 88..6d. 
OPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED and 


ILLUSTRATED. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Author of 
‘Things Not Generally Known. , = entirely New — ne sagan 
Nat 


Contents :—E; paves &: 
Phenomena—The Progress of § Bociety Science, ik aod Inven- 
tion—Traditiona] iijtors —Natural History—Fabuious Animals 
—Superstition and spre ulity—Erroneous Laws and Customs—. 
Domestic a ~* 
Kena Co. (late D, Bogue), Fleet-street. 
Tniform with the above, and by the same Author, 3¢. 6d. 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 


Sixteenth Thousand. 


CURIOSITIES of HISTORY. Sixth Thousand. 


Just published, price 11. 68, 
MANUAL of ELECTRICITY ; including 


Galvanism. Electro-J agneto-Elec- 
tricity, and | the leis’ Telegraph. By H. M. NOAD, Ph.D. 


F.B.S. 
“rhe swald Part may be had separately, price 108. 6d. 
“The comme already b the pages of the 
Lancet on 1 former editions of this work, are + than ever merited 
by the present.” —Lancet, 























TO PROFESSORS OF CHEMISTRY, CHEMICAL STU- 
DENTS, MANUFACTURERS, and OTHERS. 
Just published, 
(THE CHEMICAL ATLAS; or, Tables, show- 
1 


ng at a glauce the Operations of Qualitative Anaiusio, 00 accom- 
panied by a Dictionary of Simple and Compound Substa and 
a Dictionary of Re-agents. The Atias in folio cloth, the fe. Dictio- 
naries in post 8vo. Price 1. 168.; by post, 11. 178, 
y A, NORMANDY 
Author of ‘ The Commercial Handbook,’ &e, ke. 
Prospectuses of the more works forwarded on application to 
George Knight & Co. Foster-lane, E.C. Lon: 

“ Tables ma as these, like maps and charts, are on ve eloquent 
than the ys prose enemy It is seo awit Cae and 
perfect work of the that we are acquainted with. 

Mechanics’ Magazine. 
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PRAMINISM AN IMPOSTURE. See 


‘NOTES AND QUERIES’ of Saturpay, October 3. 
Brive Fourpence ;| by post fox five stamps. 
Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street, London; aud all Booksellers and 
Newsmen, 


IVIL SERVICE _ COMPETITION is”. con- 
sidered asa Means of PROMOTING POPULAR EDUCA- 
TION, by HOBACE MANN, Esz, is just published. Price 6d. ; 
per post, 7d. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 








HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
No. XXIV, OCTOBER, 1807. Price 6s. 


Contents. 
I. FEMALE DRESS LN 1857. 
IL. POLITICAL PRIESTS. 
IlI. QUEDAH; or, ADVENTURES IN MALAYAN 
WATERS. 
IV. HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND 
V. AUROKA LEIGH. 
VL THE FOUR EMPIRES. 
VII. THE CHOEPHOR# OF ZSCHYLUS. 
VIII. REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 
IS [T GOOD FOR? 
IX. MOMMSEN’S ROMAN HISTORY. 
X. THE PROGRESS OF ENGLISH JURISPRU- 
DENCE. 


CONTEMPORARY LITEKATURE :—31. Theology and Phi- 
— .—$2 Politics and Education. —§ 3. Science. —§ 4 His- 
tory jograpby, Voyages and Trayels,—§ 5, Belles Lettres aud 


—WHAT 


Loudon: John Ch &, King William-street, Strand. 
ue BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No, LIL, price 6s, Just published, 
- Statius and his A 


= rtenta, 
. Lhe Echics of Revealed Theology, 
3. Mechanics’ Institutes and the Suciety of Arts. 
“ Andrew Crosse, the Electrician. 
. Representative Keform. 
6. The Cotton Dearth, 
. Barth’s Discoveries in Africa, 
& Bérauger. 
The Ludian Government and Mutinies, 
16 Our Epilogue on Affairs and Booka. 

London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Pavl’s Churchyard; and 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-cuurt. 
READY OCTOBER Ist, 1357. 

Price 58., by post 5s. 6d, 


THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No, XXVII. Vol. VII. 
Contents 
Odd Phases in Literature. Fifth Paper. 
. Tae Decline of Portuguese Puetry. First Paper. 
III. The Rev. Arthur O'Leary. 
i peayperees and Hangmen. 
Vv 











Ari. T. 
I 


mat Carthy’ 's Poems. 

7 he Ha: 

IIL. Dr, Madden's Phantasmata, 
1X. The Manchester Exhibition 
X. The U sad of Loadun, 


Char 
XI. then a its Ruler, 
XII. Quarterly Record of the Progress of Reformatory Schools 
aud of Prison Discipline. 


and its proposed amended 


Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, G 
Marshall & Co.; and all Booksell 


IHE IRISH METROPOLITAN MAGA- 
ZINE, for OCTOBER, 1357, price 2s. 6d. will contain :— 
1, Life’s Pesstheowings. Chapters es, XXI., XXIL, 
po 40) pS iy Ab Ome ey 
A May- dawn “Dream. 
Kommreigh.—A Story in Two Chapters. 
Sea-side Musings. 
Temporny —No V, 
A Pra 
An Tour’ ‘s Talk about Poet: ry. 
The Mutiny of the Bengal Army 
Sporting Intelligence. 
Dublin: Edward J. Milliken, 
kin, Marshall & Co, Co. 
UBLIN UNIVER: sI’ ry MAGAZINE, 
No. COXCVLIi. OCIUBER, 1857. 
The Revolt of the Bengal Army. 
ss 5 of the Irish to the Northmen, 


A Dirge. In Memoriam R. W. 
M‘Cormack’s Grudge, 

St. Canice, Kilkenny. 

Autumn Eclogues. By Jonathan Freke Slingsby. 
Cariosities of the English Language. 
Wags and Meaus. 

Vincenzo Gioberti. 

Recent Books on India. 

The Peace of Utrecht. By Prof. Creasy. 
The Purchase System in the Army 

The Artist’s Motley Song. 

The Partners. By Shirley Brooks 


Dublin: Hodges, Smith & Co. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


{ ONDON UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER. No. XVIII. price ls. contains 

'Yhe past Session and its Kesults—The Philosophy of ‘Immanuel 
Kant— That's the Question, a Tale, Chaps. XV a 
Self-made Men (2ud article}—Lord Brougham on Mechanics’ in- 
stitutions —Our Room—An English Merry-makinug in Modern 
Times—Epitaphs and Sepulchral Autiquities—Hope—Notices of 
Books—Vcetry, & 

Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 


r NHE ENGLISH JOURNAL of EDUCA- 
TION, fur OCLOBER, price 6d. contains :— 

Colour — Elementary Iustruction in Day Schools—Hints for 
Teaching the Lord's Prayer—Prayers for Schools—History of Lite- 
rature — New English Dictionary — Reformatories — Lecture on 
Early British History — Notes of Books— Lutelligence — Corre- 
spondence, 


London : Simpkin, 


i-street, 








Bessareee 


College-green. London: Simp- 


By Kh. G. Latham, 











Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 





LACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, for OcroBsEr, 
1857. No. DIV. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents, 

What will he do with it ag te £ 
New Sea-side Studies—No. V. Jersey, 
Modern oo Literature—Society. 
Our Hagiclog: 
Scenes of Clerical Life—No. III, Janek Railillbin Rack Iv. 

loochee Traits. 
pence and T painings si Dialopec. 

The Haunting Fa 
From India. 
The Syrian Route to the East 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, price Half-a-Crown, 


ITAN for OCTOBER, 


Contents, 
British Political Figures in a French Mirror 
An guises te Day with some of the Scholastic Doctors of the 
\ 
W hat ne teh a Companions; or, Memorials of the Jolly Dogs. 
ited by Francis Meyrick, Esquire—A Jew with a Ven- 
a rae The Beginning. 
The Poet's Work. 
Notes on Boswell, Johnson, and Brilliant Conyersers. 
The Sexton's Gossip, 
The Tartan Development. 
e Communication from ae Sea-side. 
Art and Science Abro: - 
A Summer Love-Lette: 
The Blue- Books. “National Gallery Bite ¢ crmeniasion 2 :—The Evi- 
dence of Sir Charles Eastlake and } 
Scientific Summaries.—Address by the pe ident of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Passing Nvtices a Indian Affairs. By Thomas De Quincey. 
In Heaven Last Night. 


Edinburgh: James Hogg & Sons. 
Sons, 


(THE 


By Pisistratus Caxton. 





No. CLI. 





London: Groombridge & 





Now ready, 
CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 
No, XCVILI. for OCTOBER, 
Contents. 
Recent Literature of Art. 
Sinai aud Palestine. 
The Anglo-Continental Association. 
Robert Browning. 
Mr. Kingsley’s Novels. 
Dre. Pusey on the Councils, 
Notices of New Books, &o- 
London : I €. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 


ataetas 


This day is published, price Two Shillings, 

THE JOURNAL of the ENSTITUTE of 

AoT VARIES, and ASSURANCE MAGAZINE, No, XXIX. 
for OCTUL 

Contents, 

Mr. Peter Gray on Mr. Gompertz’s Method of Adjustment. 
Mr. Jellicoe on Extra Risks. 
Mr. Hendriks on a Case Book of the last Century. 
Dr. Forster on the Average Longevity of Vegetarians. 


sp gore 


tions. 
gy Queries—Foreign Intelligence — Correspondence, &c, 
Cc. 
London: Charles & Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet-street. 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 


Price HALF-A-CROWN. 





CONTENTS fot OCTOBER. No. CCL. 
THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 
MEMOIRS OF BERANGER. By MONKSHOOD. 


THE SLEDGE DRIVE TO CHURCH. A TALE OF 
NORWAY. 

A FORTNIGHT'’S SPORT IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

SEVEN YE 7 OF AN INDIAN OFFICER'S LIFE. 


CHAPS. L, LL, LIL, AND IV. 

NAPOLEON BALLADS. No. I. 
By WALTER THORNBURY, 

A MYSTERIOUS VISITOR. By THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 

PASSING BELL, 

THIRD AND GREAT MOVE—LITERARY EXPERI- 

MENTS. (LIFE OF AN ARCHITECT) 

THE YOUNG ROsCIUS. By T. P. GRINSTED, 

THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

THE MILLIONNAIRE OF MINCING-LANE: A TALE OF 
THE TIMES. By DUDLEY COSTELLO. CHAPS, 
XXVIII, SXIX. AND XXX. 


Richard Bentley, New Burliugton-street. 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, 


Edited by W. HARKISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


HOW TO BEAR A LOSS, 


MY 


London: 





CONTENTS for OCTOBER. No. CCCCXLIL 


DELUI, aa THE MUHAMMADAN REBELLION IN 
INDI 
THE SXOAOEMENT oF. SUSAN CHASE. BY THE 


AUTHOR OF ‘ASHLE 
FOX AT ST. ANNE'S mie BY SIR NATHANIEL, 
WATERTONIANA, 
HOW SHALL WE PREACH? BY E. P. ROWSELL, 
TRAVELS OF A NORWEGIAN SAVANT IN SIBERIA. 
FRENCH NOVELS. LA DANIELLA AND MADAME 
BOVARY., 
HISTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
DER ANDREWS. 
THE BATHS OF LUCCA. GALLICANO, BARGA, AND AN 
OPEKA AMONG THE APENNINES. BY FLORENTIA, 
NORTH-WESTERN AMERICA, 
ASWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. TRANS- 
LATED BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
A DAY IN YORK. 
INDIA. BY CYRUS REDDING. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*x* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


BY ALEXAN- 


Mr. Hedge on the Mortality arisiug from Military Opera- |- 





HE EDINBURGH “NEW ‘PHILOSOPHI. 
CAL JOURNAL. NEW SERIES. 
No. XL. VOTOBEK, 1857. Price 6s 
Contents.—1. Dr. Lombard on pivaniain Climates, considered 
in a/Médical point of view.—2%, W. Crowder on the ¢ Chemistry of 
the Iron Manufacture of Gleveland District.—3. E. 5 gong ca the 
Theory of Linear Vibration.—4 Dr. G. Wilson on the clectrie 
Fishes as the earliest Electric Machines employed by Mankind.~ 
Extracts from Cvrresp —Pr lings of Societies and 
Scientific Intelligence. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. London: Longman & Co. 


HE a of HOUSEHOLDS.—See the 
WA LEY, a Working Woman's Journal for October 3, 
Loria arh WESSTE RAYNER PARKES. Published Fortnightly, 


To be had from the Office, 144, Princes-street, Cavendish-square, 
and J. Tweedie, 337, Strand, 


HE BRISTOL MAGAZIN E “and ‘1 WEST of of 
ENGLAND MONTHLY REVIEW. 
No. LL. ween 1 Price Une Shilling. 
nts. 
The Stayed Hand Part IL. 
Sea-side Musings. 
Eugéne Sue. 
Rambles round Bristol. 
Leaves from the Note-book of a Law Student. 
The Mass. 
Our Deipnosophists. 
Discoveries of a Bookworm. 
Poetry, Reviews, &c. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Bristol : 
ton; M. Bingham, Broad-street. Bath 


HE PRACTICAL MECHAN we JOUR. 
NAL. No. 115, OCTOBER, 1857. 4to. price, sewed, 1s. 
Contents.— Arthur's Mechanical Presser for making Bricks (with 

two Pjates)— Mechanical Notes from America—Koyal Lustitution 
—Austin’s Steam P lough— Notes on the History of the Steam En- 
gine—Law ‘of Patents iu Australia—Muir’s Moulding Railway 
Chairs—Ramsden’s Check Weaving—Thomson’s Manufacture of 
Iron—Taylor’s Centrifugal Refining of Iron—Henderson’s Weav- 
ing Figured Goods—Muir’s Heating Feed-Water—Mair’s Watch 
Protector—King’s Gutters—Captain Norton's Rifle Telegrap' 
Patent Commissioners’ Keport for 1856—Proceedings of the British 
Association—Brazilian Railways—Pasteboard Machinery—Inde 
pendent Kitchen Range — Safety Gas Chandelier, &c. — List of 
Patents; and 30 Woodcuts. 

Longman & Co. Paternoste = row. Editor's Offices (Offices for 
Patents), 47, Lincoln’s Inn-field 











ae , Morden, Clif. 











This day is published, price 1s. No. I. of the 
OLLEGE MAGAZINE. Conducted by Mem- 
bers of the University of Dublin. 
Contents. 
——— Liberty of the Press and the Liberty of the 


Su 
The Dead Waltzer. 
Luralie. 
Euthanasia 
Bishop Butler's eeeee of Human Nature. 
Fg Curse of Helen. 


Omnia Vanitas. 
The Living Se purl hey Allegory. 
The House of Admetus. 
Lord Macaulay on Bacon and the Ancient Philosophy, 
The Bridal Song of Cassandra. 
Irish Proverbs. 
The Ballad of one anti. 
William M‘Gee & Co. Nassau-street. 
phenson & Spence. Edinburgh : J. Menzies. 


THe ECLECTIC REVI EW, for | OcrosER. 
Price 18. 6d. contains :— 
Nature aud Art in the Cure of Disease. 
Saint-Simon'’s Memoirs. 
Modern Judaism. 
Christianity aud Our Era. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah. 
Westgarth’s Australia. 
Quarterly Review of F rench Literature, 
Brief Notices of New Books, &c 


London: Piper, Ste 


PRE eS 





Tn October will be published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
THE PENALTIES of GREATNESS. By 
the Kev ROBERT FERGUSON, LL.D., F.RS.L. 
In October will be published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 3. 6d. 


cloth, 
CHAPELTOWN ; or, the Fellow Students. 
By an English Congrezatioual Minister. 
Third Edition, enlarged, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
THE PROGRESS of BEING: Six Lectures 
on the True Progressof Man. By Rey. D. THOMAS. 
Also, Third Edition, price 2s, 6d. cloth, 
THE CRISIS of BEING: Six Lectures to 
Young Men on Religious Decision, By Rev. D, THOMAS. 
Just published, price 3s, cloth, 
LEAVES from a JOURNAL of PRISON 
VISITS. Torn out and tied together by MARIA SHEPHERD. 


Section 1. ords to Mothers. Section 2, Words to Mistresses. 
Section 3, The Mixed Multitude. 


Now ready. price One Shilling, 
FIRST LESSONS on the ENGLISH REFOR- 
MATION, For Schools. By Lb. B. WOODWARD, B.A., F.S.A. 
Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 





BURNET ON PAINTING, 
In 4to. price 4l. 10s. bound in cloth, 


TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Fovs 
Parts. Illustrated by One Hundred and Thirty aed 
from celebrated Pictures. By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 
The Parts may be had separately, 
1 ON the EDUCATION ofthe EYE. Price 10, 58. 
2. ON COMPOSITION. Sixth Edition. Price 15s. boards. 
3. ON LIGHT and SHADE. Sixth Edition. Price 18s. 
4. ON COLOUR. Pifth Edition. Price 1. 11s. 6d. boards. 
In royal 4to, with Proof Impressions of the Plates on Indis 
Paper, having a double set of Plates to the Colour, and a Portral 
of the Author. Price 8l. 8s. half-bound moroce», gilt tops, 


“ Mr. Burnet writes as an artist on the practice of his art ; his} 
thenagum. 


illustrations are admirable—an Eseay in themselves.” —A’ 
J.& J. Leighton, 40, Brewer-street, Golden-square. 
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NEW VOLUME OF MR. MAURICE’S EXPOSITORY 
WORKS ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
This day, in crown 8vo. cloth, 78, 6d. 


HE EPISTLES of ST. JORN : a Series of 
LECTURES on CHRISTIAN ETH 
By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A. 
Chaplain of Lincoln's lun. 
Cambridge : Macmillan & Co. 


POPULAR WORK ON THE FIVE SENSES. 
This day, Third Thousand, in feap. 8vo. cloth, with gilt leaves, 
2s. 6d , Peorve’s Epition, in ornamental stiff covers, ls. 
HE FIVE GATEWAYS of KNOWLEDGE. 
By GEORGE WILAOS, ne. 5 FE yeaa B alnburgh ; 
s Professor of Technology in the University o nburg 
a of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts; and Director 
of the Industrial Museum of Scotlan 
“This famous town of Mansoul had Five Gates....The names 
ofthe Gates were these—Ear-gate, Eve- wate, Mouth: gate, Nose- 
gate, and Feel-gate.’—Bunyan’s Holy War, 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 


This day, Fifth Edition, in crown 8vo. 108. 6d. 
RITHMETIC and ALGEBRA in their 








J ‘ust published, in fesp. sro. with Frontispiece, pice! 28. in cloth, 


Seat AND SUNSHINE ; or, the BorHoop 
of HERBERT FALCONER : a Tale, By W. E. “a 
M.A., Author of ‘Our Workshop,’ &c. 
Oxford and London: J. H. & Jas. Parker. 


Just published, Vol. IIT: pried 4s. 6d. cloth, Re-issue of 
OHN CASSELL’s POPULAR: EDUCATOR; 


containing | Lessons in ite. i Arithmetic. Biography. 
Book-k , English, F: French, , Gecgraph 
Geology, Gate German pas istary, 
Phonetic Shorthand, 
thinkers, and i variet; Now 
ready, Nos. 1 to 78, oa 
Divisions I. to XL1 
will be so d ‘until 
each. Vols. I, 11. and III. on tiallen papers bound in cloth, 
38. 6d. each ; or the three yolg, in one, 93. and they are also to 
be had in’ Numbers, 1d, each, aud Parts, 5d.and 6d Gages for 
binding, 1s. each. 


London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, in Svo. price 10s. cloth, 


YRES’S FINANCIAL REGISTER for 
1857 of BRITISH and FOREIGN FUNDS, &c. &e. &c. 
This publication is devoted to a clear and detailed exposition of 

















PRINCIPLES and APPLICATION, with 
systematically arranged Examples taken from the Cambridge 
Examination Papers, —— hanpeons Reference to the Ordinary Ex- 


amination for B.A. Deg 
By BA NARD SMITH, MA 
Fellow of Be “Peter's College, vambridge. 

*y* This Edition is a reprint of the Fourth Edition, up to page 
600. A new Appendix, coutaining Articles on Exogremtons. er- 
mutations and Com binations, Binomial Theorem, Scales of Nota- 
tion, and Logarithms is there given. This new matter, which fills 
96 pages, has beenadded at the request of many gentlemen en- 
gaged in Tuition. 
Cambridge : Macmillan & Co. 


This day, Seventh Thousand, in crown svo. 48. 6d. 


RITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. 
By BARNARD SMITH, M.A 
Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

*,* This Book comprises a complete reprint of the Arithmetic 
from Mr. Smith's larger work, with such alterations as were 
necessary in separating it from the Algebra; with references 
throughout to the Decimal System of Coinage. 

Cambridge : Macmillan & Co. 











Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 288, 


OMMENTARIES on the PRODUCTIVE 

FORCES of RUSSIA. By M. L. DE TENGOBORSKI, 

Privy C suncillor and Member of the Council of the Russian 
Empire. “The work is one of great vaine.”— Times. 
ondon : Partridge & Co. Paternoster-row. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE SUFFERERS IN INDIA, 
Just published, price One Shilling, 


HE RAGE OF THE HEATHEN VAIN: 
A SERMON preached in Bath ov the 20th Se ee aed 1857 ; v3 
to which are added, COLLECTS FOR THE TIM adapted to 


ARTHUR JOHN MACLEANE, M.A 
and Head Master of King iidward’s 
jrammar School, 


London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 68. cloth, 


HE REBELLION in INDIA: How to Pre- 
vent Another. By JOHN BRUCE NORTON, Esq, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Madras. 
Richardson Brothers, 23, Cornbill, E.C, 


Price ls, 


th E REVOLT OF HINDOSTAN: 
A NARRATIV ~ Ais 
By ERNE&ST JONES. 
Written with his blood + prism in 1848. 
“T had not expected such poetry in the present age ! 
by Dryden only !”— Walter Savage Landor, to the A uthor. 
London : E fiingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 28. cloth lettered, 


NIMALand VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES 
used in the ARTS and MANUFACTURES, illustrative bj 

the Imports and Exports of Great Britain and her cornea, 
explanatory of Dexter's Cabinet of Objects. By THOM 1s" =. 











hip. 
By the Rev. 
Rector of Charlcombe, 








Equalled 





DEXTER, one of the Masters of the Royal Military Asylum, 
Chelsea. 
Loudon : Groombridge & Sons, 


5, Paternoster-row; and the 
National Society’ 's Depository, Sanctuary, Ww yestmil nster. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S 
HEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. 


With 113 ete ations on Wood, pad - copious Index. 
wo Volumes, crown 8vo. 118. 6d. 
The Subjects are sold separately, viz. :— 
No. 1. THE AIR WE BREATHE, AND THE WATER WE 
DRINK. 6d. 

— 2THE SOIL WE CULTIVATE, AND THE PLANT 
WE REAR. 6d. 

THE BREAD WE EAT, AND THE BEEF WE 
COOK. &d. 

THE BEVERAGES WE INFUSE. 

THE SWEETS WE EXTRACT. 6d. 

THE LIQUORS WE FERMENT. 8d. 

8, 9. THE NARCOTICS WE INDULGE IN. 2s. 1d. 

TILE POISONS WE SELECIr, AND THE ODOURS 
WE ENJOY. &d. 

THE SMELLS WE DISLIKE. éd. 

WHAT WE BREATHE AND BREATHE FOR. &d. 

WHAT, HOW, AND WHY WE DIGEST; AND THE 
BODY WE CHERISH. 64. 

THE CIRCULATION OF MATTER, A 
LATION. 10d. 


“The amount of knowledge contained in these volumes upon 
matters of hourly import to ol classes of rendnes, Menge, excep- 
tion, is both novel and startli ag ig Magazi 

‘A book for the people. There i s hardly a fact or a principle 
that it would not be for volt benefit of the richest as well as the 
Poorest to know.”—A thene 

William Blackwood “et Sons, Edinbursh and London, 


| 
Lag 


10d. 


! 
FX FR Se 


— I 


- 11. 
— 12. 
— 13. 


—- 14. RECAPITU 





all the principal Securities negotiated in the London Mone: 
Market, comprehending the British and Foreign Funds, Rail- 
ways, Bank, and other Securities. The various su tects contained 
in this work are:—The National Dee ne Revenue and Expen- 
Gibare—Sexinge Bauks— Banks and Banking in the United King- 

dom—Foreign Banks and Bavkine—The Debts and Revenues of 
Foreign States—Railways—Tithe Rent-Charges—Insurance Com- 
panies— ieee) and Income-Tax—The Fivatces of British India 
—Balance-Sheets of London Joint-Stock Banks, with a Review of 
their Present Position ; to which is added, a variety of Financial 
Information, not to be pest, be ey, Karis work. 


Editor of ‘The Bankers’ Circular and Finance Gazette.’ 
Richardson Brothers, 23, Cornhill, F.C. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 

LANDSCAPE LENSES,—These Lenses give correct defi- 

nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and heave their 
visual and chemical acting foci { obincident, t. 


Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 2 
“*Mr. Ross pre ae lenses for Portraiture having he greatest 
intensity yet produced,by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinic, and v: isual rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefully col th in the central.and oblique pencils.” 
r. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is faraiiien with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. hae is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to ae. oe ge.” 
talogues sent upon application. 
A. wali 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 


OCKIN’S OPERATOR’S NEGATIVE 
COLLODION fs unsurpassed in sensitiveness and density, 
price 128. per 20 oz. exclusive of bottles. 

POSITIVE be pre creing uneaualied = sensitiveness and 

delicacy of detail, 6d. » 88. 6d. oat 
ALBUMENIZED PAPER 174 by. 11, 4 per quire; Waxed 
do., 78.—Amber Varnish; 128. per pound ; Crystal do., 48. : both 
dry hard immediately without artificial heat.—Leuses and Ap- 








meretyn of seer. rown Manufa parece nse G Chemicals. 
HOCKIN’S ‘PRACTICAL HINTS on PHOTOGRAPHY,’ 
Thee Eaiien, nae Hive post 1s. 1 


HoOCKIN rative ae Duke-street, Manches- 
ate 289, Strand De selec 


HOTOGRAPHY, — CAPTAIN  FOWKE'S SS) 
CAMERA, hy vented for and used by the Royal Engineers. 
T.OTTEWIL Co. beg to inform the Public that consider- 
able entree fase been made in this Camera, of which they 
have now undertaken the manufacture. They can highly recom- 
mend it as ent the most portable,.as well as the lightest Camera 
in use. The 10 by8 Camera contains ove single back, two inner 
frames and focussing screen, with 3 in. Landscape Lens, all in 
the small compass of Toy by 10}, by 34 inches oulsice - mel a 
—Their illustrated Catalogue sent free on applicatio’ 
T. OrtewiLt & Co. Wholesale, Retail an Export "Photographic 
Apparatus Manufactory, Charlotte- terrace, Caledonian-road, 
Islington, London. 


AUBUMES IZED PAPER, carefully prepared 

by_R. W. THOMAS, Chemist, &e., 10, Pall Mall. Five- 
Shilling ' Sample Quires of this paper, put up in suitable cases for 
posting, can be had on receipt of 68. a oMas. by stamps or post- 
office order, to RICHARD W. TH 


re PHY. — Gratis. — Mr. THomas’s 
nlarged Paper of Instructions for the Use of his pre) 

ee of Collodion, ** Xylo-lodide of — sent free on receipt of 

two stamps for postage ; or may be had bound onreceipt of thirteen 
stamps.—Address R. W. THomas, Chemist, &e., 10, Pall Mall. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, LS, 
APPARATUS, ann LENSES. 
W. THOMAS, CuEMtst, &c., 10, Patt MALL, 


e Bole Maher me ae XYLO-LODIDE of SILVER, and 
en of 


ter- ae ke at: ‘ 

















ure P raphic Chemicals and Apparatus. 
$’8 XYLO- TOpt a of SILVER. a This. important 
photographic preparation is extensively used at all the Photogra- 
hic Establishments. Its superiority is universally acknowledged. 
‘estimonials from the best Photographers and principal scientific 
men of the day warrant the assertion, that hitherto no preparation 
has been discovered which produces uniformly such perfect pic- 
tures, combined with the greatest rapidity of mete Free from 
spots, peal or any other a of Leeper In all cases where a 
quantity is the y be had at wholesale 
price in separate bottles ; in “which state ¥is Ae be kept for years, 
et nd exporte a climate. Full instructions for use GRATIS, 
Each bottle i 


ze 





5 





tee and add 
Mall, to counterfeit which is felony—NITRATE of SI 
BATH for the above — may be always obtained of 
R. W. apd ready made, at a cost little more than the price of 
ingredients uscd CRYSTAL VARN ISH, PREPARED FROM THE 
oe Amber. This valuable Varnish, for protecting peeeine 
ures, does not require the application’ of —_ heat to the od 

The coating will be found free from _stickin hard, and tra 
parent. It dries immediately.—HY PO- COLOURIN G Bari for 
rendering the Positives on Paper dark and rich in colour, a 
structions for Use gratis.—CYANOGEN 
kinds of Photographic Stains. The 
inveuiter, and is secured with a Fea 
and address, RICHARD W. THO 
Mall, Manufacture’ ure 
paratus. os ma: 
pots. at 1e., 2s. 6d. each, through Messrs. Edwards, 

aui’s Churchyard ; and Messrs. Barc ay & Co. 95, Terchaghen 
street, Wholesale Agents, 





£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
A FIXED ALLOWAN CE or £6 PER WEEK, 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY BY Cj 
ACCIDENTS or EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
May besecured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in the 


RAlway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


Smaller amounts may idpeonsea ay proportionate payments, 


basil atte FOR STAMP’ DUTY. 
Cc TS ALONE may be insured inst b: 
=~ J purnsy.or by the Year at all the priucipal ‘Railway Stations, 
orms of Proposal and toe eae mt be is Bee oe 
are The sefultiege of hic Carnes eae 
. The usefulness o 
as Compensation for sarah Coma is Laing oy ther os 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance ‘Company 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
Office, 3, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


ONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
81, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Tustituted sa 
Charles Franks, Esq., Presid 
John Benjamin Heath, Eon. Bt “Vice-President, 
Trustees. 





Dease Barnewa}l, Esq fred F " 
Francis Henry Mitelell, Esq. | Boies, nn tay 


The London Life Association was established more than fifty 

ears ago, on the pringsle of Mutual Assurance ; the whole of the 
benefits being shared by the Members assured. ‘The surplus is 
ascertained gon wont, § vey «oP os age to a redu 
the Efgiums. aud a inane sum ass by the 
Policies; the Members belog entitled to suck seducting emer thos 
have been assured for seven 

The Society has paid in Aatmé mote than 3,450,0007., and has 
Policies now in force amounting to 6,180,0001.; for the payment of 

which Pussesses a capital ex ng 2,600, 0002, and WH] gross 
—— from premtums and bare of more than 320 

sgurances may be effected for any sum no miter 

on the same life. . — Jeoo. 

The Society has no agents, on allows no commiss 

DWARD pockEn ‘Secretary. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE, EsraptrsHep 1710, 
readneedle-street ; Crai rt, Chari o 
40, Wigmore-street, eiredaib dae, ‘Lonton” ‘ore Ne, 





William R. Hamilton Esa. \Oheirmidn and Treasurer, 
Charles Bell Ford, ea, Deputy-Chairman, 
Tt Richt = William Ser Tadoaoke, Fee. L 
eresfor pr rancis Shaw 
Hon. P. Pleydeil Bouverie,M.P. “4 y —— 
Henry meets ee Esq. 


Harry Chester, Esq 
Samuel Pepys Cockerell, Esq. | George parses Norman, Esq. 
84. Brice Pea 


Raikes Currie, 

John Drummond, “esq. Charles iehard b Pole, Esq. 

Russell Ellice, Es Lambert Pole, Esq. 

William Franks, Esq Charles Ranken, Esq. 

Capt. H.G. Hamilton, R.N. Henry Rich, Esq. M.P. 
John ‘Shepherd, tise 


Joseph Hoare, Esq. 
Sir James Weir Hogg, Bart. Claude George resnton,; Esq. 


All persons insured in this Office, the Premiums on whose 
Policies fall due at the Michaelmas Quarter, are hereby reminded 
to pay the said Premiums, either at the Offices in Threadneedle- 
street; Craig’s-court, Charing Cross; at No. 40, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish- -square ; or to the Agents in the Country, on or before 
the 14th day of October, 1857, when the fifteen days, allowed b 
| Office, over and above the time for which they areinsured, 
will expire. 

Insurances may be made for more years than one by asingle 
payment, and in such cases there wil] be a — allowed on the 
premium and duty for every year except the fi 

RATES OF PREMIUM. 
First Crass. Sxconp Cass. Tutrp Ciass. 
18. 6d. per cent. 2s. 6d. per cent. 48. 6d. per ce! 

Farming Stock may now be insured at 4s. per Cent. if covered to 
a fair value,and situate in a district free from [ncendiarism. 

This Office insures Property in ForcignCountries,and the Rates 

are regulated by the nature of the risks. 

The Duty aid to Government by the Sun Fire Office in 1856 
amounted to 

Special Announcement.—The Policies of this Company now ex- 
tend to cover Losses occasioned by Explosion of Gas. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCECOMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


Instituted 0. 
ORGE Te ple Esq. Chairman. 
MAKI ne T. SMITH, M.P., Esq. Deputy-Chairma' 

Owe-TutRD of the Premium on Tinecsaes of 50ul. and Sawasis, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt <p the e Policy, 
to be paid off at convenieuce ; or the Directors wil ms 0 
50l, and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with sae Com- 
pany for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an ade- 
quate value. 

Four-FirTus, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Policies 
every fifth — and may be applied to increase the sum insured, to 
an Tome ate payment in poe , or to the reduction and ultimate 
extinction of future Premium 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years terminating 
January 31, 1856, a reversionary bonus was declared of 1. 108. per 
cent. on the sums insured, and subsisting additions for every pre- 
mium paid during the five years. his bonus, on policies of the 
longest duration, exceeds 2l, 58, per cent. per mosute on the ori- 
ginal sumsinsured, aud cnpeormig a policy of 1,0001. t 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the Chick Office, as 
above; at the Branch Office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to any of 
the Agents unrongbous the Kingdom, 


BONUS TABLE, 
Showing the Additions made to Policies of 1,0002. each. 


Addition made 








| Amount of 














Date of ti Sum Payable 
Additious to ason 
Feb. 1,1851. | Feb, 1, 1856, | *fter Death. 
niabed 
«--| £523.16 0 £114 5 0 £1638 10 
4 382 14 0 103 14 0 0 
24112 0 93 133414 0 
185 3 0 8817 0 1274 0 0 
12815 0 8413 0 1213 8 0 
6515 0 7918 0 1145138 0 
wood 7515 0 1085 15 0 
_ 15 0 0 1015 0 0 
And for intermediate years in proportion. 


The next appropriation will be made in 1861 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 
reduced rates. Par PASAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
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Li AW. LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
tuted 1823.—Office, . Fleet-street, London, , E.0.—The 

assets inf chia Boctet exceed 4,500,000. sterling. Its annual in- 


oomhe. p will heveafter be divided at the-end Hazes fifth 
yeAt thedivl i PY bene = Me a+ rever 

ts which have alrea een - 
siouaty *iomases, exe 2,570,000, have Seen added to the 


ral policies. 
vision of Profits will be made up to3ist of December, 
mitt + ai wale ypesneies effected during the present year 
parti then 
ba rem ey egreres: &c. may be obtained on appli- 
cation.at the Bociety’s Office, Fleet-street, London, 8.0. 
March, 1857. 


yas GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
= _— hed 1837. 
ial Actof Parliament. 
62, Erne we WILLIAS-STREBT, LONDON, 


Capital, One Million. 


WM. SAMUEL DOWNES, ‘Actuary. 





Directors, 
George Bousfield, Esq. Bepismin Edgington, Esq. 
Thomas Challis, Esq. Ald. John T. Fletoher, Esa. 


— Hindley. ksq. M.P. 

James Pilkington, ees - P. 

Thomas B. Simpso 

The Rt. Hon.C, » Villiers, M. P. 
Edward Wilson, Esq, 

The MICHAELMAS FIRE RENEWAL RECEIPTS are now 
ready, and may be had on application at the head office of the Com- 
pany, or = any of its Agents throughout the country. 

Losses by explosion of Gas mode. ood by the Company. 

IN rate LIFE DEPARTM Four-rirtus of the Profits 
divisibleby the Company's Deed of TSettlementaliowed to LISRDAE Re 
and the Com mantel business relating to Life Assur- 
ances, Deferred Annuities, and Family Endowments, on the 
meen liberal terms consiaent with sound principles and public 
safe 

Necherge for STAMPS on LIFE ASSURANCE POLICIES. 

LOANS granted on personal security, and the deposit of a Life 
Policy to be effected by the borrower. 

To all Agents, Solicitors, Auctioneers, and Surveyors, liberal 
allowance is made. By Order of the Board, 


THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT IN STITUTION, 
48, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LOND 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANN ‘UITIES, &e. 
Established December, 1335, 


Jacob George Cope, Esq. 
Joseph Dawson 
Willtam Delf Esa. 

John Dixon, Esq 





irestors. 
Ohairman—SAMUEL. ‘HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Deputy-Ohairman—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq. 


Francis Bennoch, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq. M.P. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Robert Sheppard, Esq. 


‘Thomas Castle, Jonathan Thorp, Eoq. 
William Miller Christy, Esq. William Tyler, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq, 
Charles Gilpin, Esq. M.P. 

Physicians. 
J.T. Conquest, M:D. P.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 


Bashere--Tntess, Rees Brown, J: snecn & Co, ; and Bank of England, 
—Sep 8 Davidson, Esq. 
dinitrate iain tien Ansell, "Esq . F.R.B. 
Abstract of the DIRECTORS’ big od ‘Sor the Year ending 
20th November, 
Number of Policies issued from the commencement 
of the Institution in Dec; 1885 .. 


Amount paidin Claims... ro - os 


Amount returned to the Assured in abatement of 
Premiums in the17 years ending Nov. 20,1852 £240,134 11 8 ‘bs 
Additions to Policies by Bonus as oe £126,564 00 


Annual Income, after sedpsting ¢ 83, men. abatement 
of Premiums oe £258,735 7. 2 | 





19,617 
£609,161 12 11 








The Amount of Capital arising exclusively from the 
Premiums paid by the Members, who are them- 
selves the sole Proprietary, ao ene whom 
alone the whole profit is divided +» £1,351,606 511 

At the last division of surplus profits oun up to Nov. 20, 1852, 
the reductions varied from 6 to 89 per cent. on theoriginal amount | 
of Premiums, according to the age of the member. and the time | 
the policy had been in force; and the bonuses ranged in like man- 
ner from 50 to 75 Abd 2] eenk rt, the amount of premiums received 
during the preced 

ae next DIV istON wild Se made up to the 2thof November, 


Members whose premiums fall due on the 1st of October next 
the fate that the same must be paid within 30 days from | 
at 
Prospectus, with the last Report of the Direct 
ethan information, may be had on application at the Office. mans | 


Sept. 16, 1857. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. | 





LLIANCE BRITISH, AND . FOREIGN 
LIFE AND FIKE ASSURANCE oe 
Bartholomew-lane, London, E 


Established 1824, 
President—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart, 
James. Alexander, Esq. 


Sir E. N. Buxton, Bart. M.P, 
Sir George C. ‘arroll, 


ors. 
John Irving, E: 
Sampson Lucas. ian. 

by po Dfasterinan, Esa. 


Benjamin Cohen, Esq, J. Meye 

Charles Gibbes, Esq. Sir A. De Hotheehid, Bart. 
William Gladstone, Keg. Oswald Smith, Esq 

Samuel Gurney, an 2 A Thomas Charis Binith, Esq. 
James Helme, E Meivil Wilson, E 


The Receipts hm the Renewal Premiums due A ‘MICHAEL- 
MAS are ready for delivery at the Head Office, and at the Agencies 


throughout the cognates. 
F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary and Secretary: 


BETERE EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
SURANCE COMP. 
32, NEW BRIDGE STHELT, BLACKERIARS, LONDON. 
The Directors are prepared to make Advances, either in large “ 
small. sums, on anes of Freehold, Copyhold, Funded, 
Leasehold Property. 
Application aoe such Advances may be made post paid, to the 
Secretary, 32, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
By orderof the Board, JAMES INGLIS, Sec. 


ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Forricn 
AGENTS, and AGENTS tothe ROYAL ACADEM Y,7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility,Gentry,and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of 0) nor ed of Fine me sss, Baggage, 
&c. fromall parts of the Continent,for the Custom 
House, xc. ; and that they undertakethe nr separ of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above, Also, in Paris, of -< M. Cuenve, 24, Rue Croix de Petits 








HE OBJECTS MOST TO BE DESIRED 
IN EFFECTING A LIFE ASSURANCE.—These are Per- 
fect Security aud the Largest Benefits in proportion to the Con 
tributions paid. They are both fully attaived in the SCOTTISH 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, which is now of 
twenty-six. years’ st and d Funds, 
arising from the Perea Soe of Memb ti 
upwards of One Million Sterling, and has an pee Revenue of 
upwards of 176,0000. 

The MUTUAL PRINCIPLE being adopted, the entire — 
pluses or “ Profits” as ascertained triennially, are allocat 
addition to the sums assured, aud they present a flattering rbeest 
tothe members. For example: the sum ao payable on a Policy 
for 1,000L, effected in 1831, is 1,5901 58. ng a return of 
Seventy-one per Com, - -— premiums > ‘on — lives, 
aud Policies effected rv years are similarly in 

The NEXT TIEN. SIAL DIVISION of PROFITS will take 
place on lst MARCH, 1 

Head Office, 26, ST. ANDREW: Bay ARE, Edinburgh. 
ERT CH RISTIE, Manager. 
Wa. FINLAY, a 
London Office, *, pate Pee 
HD. T: YTGHIE, Agent. 
saneeen STREET, WEST- 

E-TERRACE, W. 

CHARLES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent. 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 11, Lombard-street, London, E.C. 
Directors. 
HENRY HULSE BERENS, Esq. Chairman, 

JOHN G. HUBBARD, Esq. a or grange oe 
John Dixon, Esq. John Martin, Es 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Rowland Bttehell Esa. 
SirW. M.T. Farquhar, Bt. M.P.|James Morris, Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. — Norman, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. M.-P. enry R. Weynoldn Hag, 
John Harvey, Esq. ue t Godfrey J. Thomas, Bart. . 








Western London oon. 6A 
BOUR. 





John ee Esq. John Thornton, Esq. 

John Loch, Bsc James Tulloch, Esq. 

Stewart Marjoribanks,E¢q. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Auditors, 


A. W. Robarts, Esq. Henry Sykes Thornton, __ 
Lewis Loyd,jun. Esq. Johu Henry Smith, Esq 
George Keys, Esq. Seeretary.—Samuel Brown, Esa. Ameo, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament, this Company now offers to future Insurers Four, 
of the Pre its, with Quinquennial Division, or a Low Rate of 
mium, without participation of Profits. 

The next division of Profits will bedeclared in June, 1860, when 
all Participating Polivies which shall have subsisted at leastone 
yearat Christmas, 1859, will be allowed to share in the Profits. 

At the Five Divisions of Profits made by this Company, the 
= ea vermonany Bonuses added to the Policies have exceeded 


‘at S the last valuation, at Christmas, 1854, the Assurances in 
force amounted to upwards of 4,240,000l., the Income from the 
Life Branch in 1854 was more than 2v0,000l., and the Life Assur-’ 
ance oe (independent of the Guarantee Capital) exceeded 
1,700,0002. 

FOREIGN RISKS.—The Extra Premiums required for the 
East and West Indies, the British Colonies, and the northern 
parte = the United States of America, have been materially 
reduce 

INVALID LIVES.—Persons who are notin such soundhealth 
as would enable them to insure their Lives at the Tabular Pre- 
miums, may have their Lives insured at Extra Premiums. 

LOA Ns granted on life pee to the extent of their values, 
provided such policies shal Base been effected a suflicienttime to 
have attained in each case a value not under 50d. 

ASSIGN Sent POLICIES.—Written N otices of, received 
and regis 

MEDICAL be © Bovey by the Company, and no charge will be 
made for Poli gj Ae: 

NOTICE IS TEREBY GIVEN, that Fire Policies which ex- 
pire at Michaelmas must be Tenewed within fifteen days at this 
Office, or with Mr. Sams, No. St. James’s-street, corner of -Pall 
Mall; or with the C moene’s “Agents throughout the Kingdom, 
otherwise they become void. 

Losses caused by Bxplosion of Gas are admitted by this Com- 
pany. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, Patt Matt, Lonpoy, S8.W. 


DIRECTORS. 
THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P. Chairman; CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 


Epwakp Lennox Boyp, Esq. F\S.A. 
( Resident.) 

CHARLES Downes, Esq. 

WILLIAM Farg.iz, Eso. 


ment and other approved Securities. 


Prospectuses and every information will be afforded on application to 


D. Q. Hevniqurs, Esq. 

J. G. Hewniqgugs, Esq. 

A. H. Macpovucatt, Esq. 

F. C. Marrnayp, Esq. 
Secretary—PATRICK MACINTYRE, Esq. 


Special, Notice.—Third Division of Profits. 
Tue unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic 


operations of this Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, 
averaging nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Copartnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 


Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 
Annual Income upwards of £136,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 3lst December, 1856, amounted to 593,9307. 8s. 9d., invested in Govern- 


Witttam RAtttox, Esq. 
Tuomas Tuorsy, Esq. F.S.A. 
Henry Tooeoop, Esq. 


of fifty years), Packer and Custom-House 
Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Royal. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET-STREPT, has introduced an ENTIRELY N&EW 
DESCRIPTION of AR TIE ICIAL THETH, fixed without s 





rings 
wires, or ligatures. They-so perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
as not to aiemgatened: from the originals by the closest ob- 


nena? they will never ma colour or decay, and will be found 
uperior to any teeth ever before used. This m: oes not 
rence the extraction of roots, or any painful soc at and eo 
poapeet a preserve be teeth that are loose, mor is guarant 
ion ayed teeth aaee 
pound and useful in mastication.—At home! from Ten till Five. 
ATENT CONCERTINAS, 368. ; ditto to play 
in all the keys, 52s. 6d.; ditto, full compass (48 keys), 
4 guineas: all are six-sided, and ‘have the doubleaction. Also the 
new Duett Concertina, at 3is. 6d. and 428. 
Wheatstone & Co. 20, Conduit-atreet, London. 


ETEOROLOGY.—NEGRETTI & ZAM- 

BRKA’S PATENT STANDARD METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, as recommended by the Couneil of the British 
Mekeoroloaicnt Society. Price List sent on receipt of stamped 
envelope. 


ETEOROLOGY.—NEGRETTI & ZAM- 
BRA, in addition to their Standard Instruments, have con- 
— a good Working Set for Educational purposes, ‘consisting 
a Brass-mounted Barometer, Maximum Thermometer, Mini- 
ak Thermometer, Dry and Wet Bulb Hygrometer, and Rain 
Gauge, price 62. 158, 











NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 
Instrument Makers to H.R. H. the Prince Censort, 
The Royal Observatories, Greenwich and Kew 
‘he American Government, &c. 
11, HATTON-GARDEN, and 59 and 68, CORNHILL, E.C, 


MOPOGRAFHE _is now. applicable to the 
of which we may mention a very 
beautifer object phe drome ie ag Amadio, the Lord’ 8 Prayer, the 
whole space of which is scarcely visible to the naked eye, and yet 
when ae — under the eee ae letter appears ina good 
text-hand.— Clerica 1857.—A great variety of 
ae, pcan pany 2 ao 7, ee en ag 


Dicontroun, .—J. AMADIO’S Improved 
poh eps D MICROSCOPE, 22. 23.; Students’, 3/, 138. 6d. 
* Bot ese are from Amadio, of ‘Throgmorton- -street, and are 

at —' w their kind, the more expensive especially.” 

‘ousehold Words, No. 345. 

*,* A large Assortment of Achromatic Microscopes. 


ICROSCOPES.— J. AMADIO’S § Botanical 
MICROSCOPES, packed in mahogany case, with three 
powers, condenser, pincers, and two slides, will show the animal- 
cul in water, price 188. 6d.— wepaper, under the gar. 
dening department, gives the following valuable testimony :—** It 
is marvellously cheap, and will do owestnios which the lover of 
nature ean wish it to accomplish, either at home or in the open 
air.”—June 6, 1857.—7, Throgmorton-street. 
*,* A large assortment of Achromatic Microscopes. 


ECONNOITRING TELESCOPES.—These 
celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 33 in., and 
sufficiently iB pronto to show the Moons of J upiter; are admir- 
ably adap to the Military man or Tourist. Price, through the 
post, 3ls. The same. instrument is‘ fitted up with an additional 
eye-piece and stand, price through the post, 3/. 2s.: To be had of 
the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, DERBY. 


W. BENSON’S Warcu, Crock, and CHRONO- 
e METER MANUFACTORY, 33 and 34, LUDGATE-HILL, 
London pee 4 1749.—J.W. Benson, Manufacturer of GOLD 
aud SILVER WATCHES of every description, gonsianation. and 
pattern, Yavites attention to pis oe toto be and unprecedented 
display ‘of Watches, which is adi a to be the largest and best 
selected Stock in “eee sts of Poempameter, Duplex, 
fatene Detached: ¥ contat , and Vertical Bae nts, 
welled, &¢.. with all I the: Intest improvements, mounted in su: 
verbip- finished engine-turned and engraved Gold aird | Sliver Cases, 
yn designs engraved upon many of the cases are by eminent 
artists, and can only be obtained at this Manufactory. Ifthe im- 
portant penaiieanens superiority « of — combined with nm tone of 
form ec, are 
wished rts the b intending urchaser waheunt visit this Mavutactory, 
or send for the LLLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, published 
J. W. BENSON i sent post free on application), which sid 
tains sketches, p: tions tch to buy, 
where ” buy it, ocert, how to use it. Several fom the letters have 
been received from.persons who haye bought Watches at this 
Dfanufsctory, bearing testimony to the eagnems performances of 
the same. OPINIONS OF THE Presi 

‘rom the Morning Post, Oct. 30. 1856~-*« Exhibits exquisite 
artistic i in ornamentation, and perfection of mechanism in 
structure.” From the Morning Chronicle, Oct. 30—* Excellence of 
design and eos in workmanship.” From the Morning Adver- 
tiser, Noy, 1—* h repute which Mr, Benson has 3 obtained 
for the qualities of his toanufsctare stamda aseond tonone.” From 
the Morning Herald, Nov. 3—‘‘The high standing of Mr. Benson 
as a London manufacturer must secure for him a large amount of 
public patronage.” From the Globe, Nov, 3—“ All that can be 
desired, in finish, taste, and design,” 

GOLD WATCHES, Hori ritontal Movements, Jewelled, ay 
accurate time-keepers, BL 158. 5¢., 5l, 158., to 151. 158. each. Gol 
Lever Watohes, jewelled and tieh finished merrememns, 61. 63.5 

Sl. 88., 102 108., 122. 128., 162, 168., to 40 guin: 

SILVER WATCHES, Horizontal ikovements, Je Jewelled, &C., 
exact time-keepers, 2. 28., 22. » 3. 1528. to 5s.each. Silver 
Lever Watches, highly Guished, "jeweled movements, 3i, 108, 
a. 51. 108., 71. wee aL 108., 101. '108., to 20 guineas. 

A Two Years’ W iy ¢ given wit every Watch, and sent, 
carriage paid, te Scotland. reland, Wales, or any.part of the king- 
dom, u receiptof Post-office or Bankers’ order, made payable to 
J. W. BENSON, 33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London. 

Merchants, Shippers, and Watch Clubs supplied, Old Watches 


























E, LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 
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DENT, sole Successor to E. J. Dent in all 
e his patent rights and business at 61, Strand, and 34 and 
35, Royal Exchange, and the Clock and Compass Factory 
Somerset Wharf, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker to the 
ueen and Prince Albert, and Maker of the GREAT CLOCK 
OR THE HOUSES OF PA ED) dies’ 
Watches, Eight Guineas; Gentlemen’s, Ten Guineas ; 
Silver Lever Watches, Six Quineas,. Church Clocks, with 
pensation Pendulum, 85l. 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford- street, London, conducted in 
connexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Ri ao 
Established 1807. Richly cut and angroves Deca 
variety, Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all inde: oft: Fable 
Glass at exceedingly moderate prices. © owl 
of new and elegant. 4 ms, for Gas or€and: ‘stoc 
Foreign Ornamental Glass always on-view. * Purniding orders 
executed with py 


LKINGTON & Co., PATENTEES of the 
ELECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
SMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e., beg to intimate that they have added 
to their extensive Stock a large variety of New Designs in the 
highest Class of Art, which have recently obtained for them at the 
Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the Legion et 
Honour, as well as the * Grande Médaille d’Honneur ” (the ate 
one awarded to the trede). The Council Medal was alsoa 
to thenr at the Exhibition in mos 
Each article bears their mark, E. & Co., under a Crown; and 
articlessold as being plated by Bikington' s Patent Process affords 
no guarantee of quality. 
22, REGENT-STREET, and 45, Mag ee ages fa LON- 
DON: and at their MANUFACTORY, NEWHAL STREET, 
BIKMINGHAM.—Estimates and Drawings sent ine by post. 
Re- plating aud Gilding as usual, 


Glass Chandel Hee 





HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the RECENT 
IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
CASH and DEED BOXES.—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be had on application. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Lord- 
street, Liverpool ; 16,, Market-street, Manchester ; and Siscigy 
Fields, Wolverhampton. 


\HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Marking Linen, 
Silk, Cotton, Books, &c. with the PATENT ELECT RO-SIL- 
VER PLATES prevents the ink s apron and never washes out. 
Initial Plate, 1s.; Name, 23.; Set of Moveable Bumbers, 23 Crest 
Plate, 58.; with Directions. Post free for stamps.—T.CUL. LETON, 
Patentee, 2, Long-acre, one door from St. Martin’s-lane. 


i ODERATOR LAMPS.—Simple, _ strong, 
and well finished, the Lamps of Pearce & Son continue to 
maintain their great superiority over every other kind, while 
for originality, beauty, and good taste, the patterns are allowed to 
the best a the Trade. 
THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Imdgate-hill, E.C. 
Direct Importers of Colza Oil of only ‘the first quality. 


INNER, DESSERT, and TEA SERVICES. 
A large variety of New and good Patterns. Best quality, 
superior taste, and very moderate prices. Also, every description 
of Cut ee Glass, equally advantageous. 
HOMAS PEARCE & BON,23, Lmdgate- hill, E.C. 
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FISHER: 8 DESSSING | UREES; 

FISHER’S NEW DRESSING 

FISHER’S PORTMANTEA US, and’ TRAVELLING RAGS, 
188, STRAND. 


Catalogues post free. 


URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 


TUBING.—Many inguiries oy been made as te 2 
Darability of Gutta Percha 





a Gutta Percha Compan. 
have pleasure in giving Ty to the followi ing letter : PROM 
SIR RAYMOND J RVIS » VENTNOR, SLE of WAGHS. 


—Second Testimon mph oe" loth, 1852.—In xen your 

letter, received this uate respecting the Gutta Perc a ing 
for Pump Service, I can state, with much satisfaction, it answers 
perfectly. Many Builders, and other persons, have lately ex- 
amined it, and there is not the least apparent difference since the 
first daying down, now several years ; aud | am ififormed that it 
ve to be jepted generally in the houses thateare being: erected 

ener 


N.B.—From this Testimonial it will be seen that the CORRO- 
sIVE A eg of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
ercha Tubiv 
THs GUPTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
» WHARF-ROAD, CITY- ROAD, LON DON, 


OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S I8 THE BEST. 
Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post free, 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
oe erry ti goes ANTEAUS, with four Oompart 

ments; ‘WRIPING and DRE ESSING 

CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, with square opening; and 500 
other Articles for hee By post for two a 

Al Manufacturers of POT TACLE BAR- 

RACK-KOOM rORNI TURE and MILITAR ‘s OUTFITTERS. 

(See separate Catalogue. ) 18 and 23, Strand. 


GQLENFI ELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDR 

‘And pronounced by HER MAJ ESTY'S LAUN Dirss to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER U 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. hee. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


y HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of a steel spring, so often husefols An its effects, is here avoided: a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, w hile the requisiteresist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC. Mx AIN PAD and PATENT 
LEVER fitting with so much ease and dloseness that it cannot 
be detected, and maybe worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss «which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
posts on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
ing sent tothe Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 224, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


LASEIO STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 

RICOSE EAs aoa all enses of WE AKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, 
ane in texture, and eetoebeies and aredrawn on like an ordi- 

















FURNITU RE and LOOKING GLASSES.— 

NOSOTTI begs most respectfully to announce to the 
Public and his Patronsthat, in consequence of a portion of his Pre- 
mises requiring rebui ding | and enlarmement it is absolutely neces- 
sary toeffectan IMMEDIATE CLEARANCE ofthe valuableand 
recherche STUCK, which ey hed Looking Glasses of every de- 
scription, Cabinet and Upholstery Furnituresuiteble for theman- 
sion or cottage. e. The Prices are attached in plain figures, and to 
save the trouble of Sale by Public Auction,a reduction of 20 per 
cent. will be made from the marked prices. A further allowance of 
5 per cent. on purchases of 502. and upwards. No charge for pack- 
ing. Families NB we, will find this an opportunity such as 
seldom offers. —N.B, Every article warranted.—At C. NOSOTTI’S 
Manufactory, 398 and 309, 9 OXFORD- STREET. 


IEENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS.— 
Buyers nha above are requested, before finally deciding, to 
visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. ‘They contain 
such an assortment of FENDERS aed E8, RANGES, FIRE- 
IRONS, and GENERAL IRON MONGHRY as cannot be ap-, 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, co beauty of design 
or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright er with browned 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 41. 148. to 131. 138.3; Ditto, with 
ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 5l. 5s, to 22l,; Bronzed 
Fenders, with standards, 78. to 51. 12a. ;«8teel Fenders, 31. 158. to 
ae cert ‘ epics drow — ornaments, 2l, 158, to 181); Fire-irons, 
‘om 18. 94 
h aay A _ be ga at ail other PATENT STOVES, with radiating 
earth-pla’ 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, AND, TAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX GE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATES DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, an@ Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each - ‘oa 
once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
me or Non and marked at ‘prices proportionate with those Thathhave 
= make his establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. 


Bedsteads, from ..........++++++++128, 62; to £12- 08. each. 
Shower Baths, from ........ 


. 78. 6d. to £5 158. each, 

Lamps ( Modérateur) 68. Od. to £6 €8.,each, 
other Kinds at the same rate.) 
3 5a, per gall 











(A 
Pure Colza on on, 


UTLERY WARRANTED. —The most varied 
Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war- 
ranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices that 
are remunerative te Knives, of the ‘largeness of the sales. 34-inch 
ivory-handled Table Knives, with high shoulders, 12s. per dozen ; 
Desaerta to match, 98. 6d. ; if to balance, 6d. we doz. extra ; Cammy, 
48. 3d, per pair; larger sizes, from 19s. to per doz.; extra fi ne, 
ivory, ~oee 3 a ti = L. hoa 378. to 508. ; white bone Table 
Knives, esserts be. Od. 5 Carvers, 28. 3d. per pair; 
black hi horn Tab e reams 78. 4d. per dozen ; Desserts, 68.; Carvers, 
; black wood-handled Table Knives and Forks, 68. per doz. : 
Tate Steels, from 18. each. The largest Stock in existence of 
lated Dessert Knivesand Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 
the new Plated Fish Carvers. 


j ILLIAM §8. BURTON’S spore yoome 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE m 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 400 Illus 
Strations of his illimited "Stock of Electro and _ Sheffield Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Mantelpieces, Kitchen Ranges, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles. 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths ‘and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iropand 
Paes ‘Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed Hangings, &c. &c., with Lists of 
Lis es,and Plans of the 16 large Show Rooms at 39, Oxford-street; 
la 2, aud 3, Newman-streect; and 4, 5, and 6 Perry ’s-place, 


London, 


Cc Crea 
Violet Quan ON 


Price, from 78. 6d. to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 
JOuN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of this 
eee FISH SAUCE are particularly requested to 
e; that none is genuine but that which bears the mame of 

WiLLtAM Lazen on the back of caph bottle, in addition to 

the frontJabel used so many years, and signed ELIZABETH 

LAZEN BY, 6, Edw ardes-street, Portman- “square, London. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most ye eee relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and.all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries,an d Sala 
and by its tonic and invi rating properties enables oe: stomach 
to perfectly digest the foo: The daily use of this aromatic and 
delicious Sauce is the best safeguard to health. Sold by the Pro- 
prietors, Lea & Pernrins, 19, Fenchurch-street, London, and 
68, Broad-street, Worcester; and also by Messrs. Barclay .& 
Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Mer- 
chants, London; and generally by the principal Dealers in Sauce. 
—N.B.To guard against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea & 
Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


NOW THYSELF.—MARIE COUPELLE, 

the original Graphiologist, continues to give her useful and 
interesting delineations of characte: ‘om an examination of the 
handwriting, in a style of drsoription peculiarly her own, and 
never before attempted in this country, All persons desirous of 
knowing themselves, or the true character of any friend in whom 
hey are interested, must send a specimen of their wrming stating 
he sex and age and the fee of 13 penny post stamps,to Miss 
Coupelle, 69 Castie-street, Oxford-street, London, and they will re- 
ceive in ‘a few days a full and minute detail of the talents, tastes, 
affections, virtues, failings, &c. of the write rT, with many other 
things hitherto unsuspected.—From F. N. “*T received yours, 
and consider your skill surprising.”—C. 8. “Your description o: 
the young lady's character is remarkably correct.” 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
EICALEE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 


and .Pene' Tooth Brushes, Penetrating un- 
bleached “Hair Brushes, Tmproved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and 
dite a a Sponges; 


and every description of Brush, 
, and Perfumery for ‘the Toilet. The Tooth Brushes search 
thoroceniy between the divisions of the Teeth and clean them 
most effectually,—the hairs never come loose. M., B. & Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root spore 
sold in tablets (bearing their names and address) at 6d. each 
Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s, per box ; an of 
the New Bouquets.—Sole Establishment, 1308 and 131, Uxford- 
street, 2nd and 3rd doors West from Holles-street, London, 


COOLING and REFRESHING 
UISITR for the TOILET.-OLDRIDGE’S BALM of 
coL UNB A is the most certain remedy for restoring and 
yale eee ning the Hair. By it Whiskers and Moustaches are 
produced beautitied. The most delieste head-dress er bonn 
can be were without fear of soiling. —Sold by all Perfumers and 
Chemists, wholesale and rete in Bottles, 38. 6d., 6s, and 118,, and 
by the Proprietors, C.& A Oldridge, 13, Wellington-street N orth, 
seven doors from the Strand 


— VIOLET.—H. Bremensacu has in 
eat perfection ies Violet Scent, price 2a. 6d.—Wood 
Violet Pomade, 2s. 6d.—W ood Violet Sachet, ‘la. 6d.— Wood Violet 
‘ol Se —enee Violet Mouth Wash, 1s. 6d.—Wood 
ithIDENBACH, Pe Perfumer to the Queen, 
Bond-street, 


157 B. . 
(acing Redmayne’s.) 


























XUM 


PHILLIPSON & Co.’s La DucukssE Perrume 
the most agreeable and darable ofthe day. Price 38. 6d. on 
tainable of every vender of Perfi None genuine without 


erfumery. 
Phillipson & Co. 3 Sanatere, 1, , Badac row, St. Paul’s Ror nonagg — 
1s. 


The Pomade, 38, 6d.—The Ou, ‘osmetic 
d 2s, iP, 18. 6d. > ail 3+. with this delicious P Pectiae 


and 28,— The Soa 
‘DR. DE. JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical ry mg 
speedy and effectual remedy we ree one 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, reonte wp GOUT, RHEU- 
MATISM, BSCEATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE 
SKIN, NEURALGIA, -RIGKETS, “INFANTILE WASTING, 
— DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFEC- 

ONS, 

De-oe Joneas ie Be lee. a of his scientifi has 
received from his esty the King of the Belg - 
hod of the Order of Leopold, aud the large Gold pias tbe Reh 

1 ajes' 
Speci ae es the pure ng ¢ Netherlands, a Silver Medal, 
umero 








rf 





us ials from physicians of Furo- 
utation attest that, in innumerable cases where other 
inds of Cod Liver Vil had been } long and copiously administered 
with little or no benefit, Dr. pe en s Oir-has produced 
immediate relief, arrested disease, an and restored health, 


OPINION OF 
‘A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D. P.R.S. 


Author of ‘The Spas of Germany,’ * The Spas of England,” 
‘On Sudden Death,’ &c. &c. a 


= oni Granville — ae Dr. De aJongh's 's Light-Brown Cod Liver 

found it not only effi- 
ny but saiteren gf its qualities. He believes it to be prefer- 
able in many respects to Oils sold without the Roarantes of such 
an authority as De Jong an has found tha is par- 
ticular kind produces the desired effect in a shorter time than others, 
and that it does not cause the nausea indigestion too often con- 
sequent on the administration of the pale N eefrundland Ous. The 
Oil being, moreover, much more palatable, Dr. Granville’ 's patients 
have themselves expressed a preference for Dr. De Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Vil.” 








Sold ony in Imperial Half-pints, 28. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarte, 
98. ; capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jonan’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 


SoLe Brrrisy ConsiéNers, 
ANSAR, (eee & CO. 77, Smt LONDON, » W.C. 
CAU y resist 


ON.—Str p 


DEN EFORD's PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been ed many peares sanctioned by the most eminent 
of the a excellent remedy for Acidities 
Heartburn, H oleae, Gout, none Indigestion. Asa Mild Aperient 
it is admirably adapted for delicate Females, particularly during 
regnancy ; and it prevents the Food of Infants from Cy tad 
SYRUL since ene Combined with the ACIDULATED LEM 
it. forms an - Bffervesain, Aperient — ne 
highly and ‘effi reparéd by: 
CO., Dispensing Chemists (and General Agen’ he he eenek 
Horse-hair Gloves and Belts), 172, New Bond-street, London; and 
sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


USTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—DR. BARKER'S celebrated 

REMEDY et tu PTURE is protected byt the hy = letters patens 
of England secured the seals of oyal Colleges of 
Medicine of Paris and Vienna. It was completely successful in 
curipg 403 cases last year in private practice, and is mow made 
known as a public uty through tne medium of the press. In 
every case of single or 4 ouble rupture, in either sex, however bad 
or long standing, it is perfectly applicable, mons a cure in a few 
ays, causing or ts use whatever, 
and will be hailed asa boon by all those who have for years been 
obliged to wear torturing trusses and other means of pecpent, Per- 
sons in any part ef the world can have the remed t 
post-free, (packed so that no one can know seocumipanel 
and simple instructions for nse, owreceipt of 10s. 6d. 
stamps, or by Post-office order payable at the General Post Office, 
to (harles Barker, M.D., 10, Brooke-street, Holborn, London. 


A CIDITIES in the STOMACH and BOWELS, 
wi baamiis = Gg b appmbor ti ick H he, Bil 

&e., peedily’ nme by tne use st COURT £3 
COMPOUND ‘ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, which haye vat been 
held in the highest ——— sf on classes ae wie 
wards of half a century.— tm a ge only by J sek Ke. 
Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-stree! F ned Mail 
Venders, i inBoxes, at la.1ed, ta.od., ran “od. and lls. 


EASAWMW’S MEDICATED CREAM, a 

certain Cure oe GOUT, RHEUMATISM, BURNS 
SCALDS, BRUISES, Old Wounds, Ringworm, Erysipelas, all 
gy ¢ | Pruptions of the Skin, &c, is as je in its use as 
Eau Cologne, it not being old Wholesale 
and Ieetail, at the Depo. is, MOMENI ESTEE STRAND, 
London, in Pots, with fu! 1 dit rections, at 1s. 14d., 48. 6d. 
and in Family Jars, at Te and 228,'each; and by: all ‘Maedicing 
Venders, in Town or Country. 


“IN CHANCERY. 


AYE v. METCALFE.—KAYE’S WORS- 
DELI/S:PILBS.—Ordered by Vice Chancellor Pace Woop. 
that the Defendant be committed to prison for compounding and 
selling a spurious imitation of the above well-known medicine, (of 
which the Plaintiff, Joux Kaze. Esq., of Dalton Hall, near Hud- 
dersfirld, is sole proprietor.) Defendant is now in confine- 
ment in accordance with the a order, and Notice 1s preeee 

Given that all persons selling or ao n their poseession an 
spurious imitations of the said KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, rn 
are liable to the same penalty, and will peace dealt with accordingly, 
The ine have the words ** Worsdell’s Pills, by John Kaye,” en- 
ee on the Government stamp. 

epots22, Bread-street, Beptember, 1857. 


Fpeiaowere PILLS a most effectual Cure 

I DACHES, BILE, and DISORDERED 
STOM Ren ean por BEAT ond oe 1 tp Is cured the Earl of Ald- 
borough and sit oe nahi f aimiler complaints, utes the 
most eminent surgeons in lab and and in the Continent had 
been consulted in vain. This renowned medicine will cure any 
person, however: bad his oase e+ be, —e is suffering fr 
debility, h rb These Pills 
act on the very mainsprings of fife, “ that no disease, notwith- 
standing its severity, ean resist their influence.—Sold by all medi- 
cine venders throughout ‘the world ; at Professor Holloway’s Esta- 






































Poy 244, —~" London; and 80, Maiden-lane, New 
Lork ; pa, Constantinople ; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and 
E. Muir, 5 Malta, 
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STANFORD’S 
RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS. 





EDUCATIONAL ATLASES. 








Price 12. 11s. 6d. half morocco, gilt edges, 


THE UNIVERSITY ATLAS 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


FIFTY-ONE MAPS, 
With Indexes to both Classical and Modern Maps 





Price 12s. 6d. 


THE HARROW ATLAS 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Selected from the Maps published under the Superintendence of the 


SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
TWENTY-THREE MAPS, with Index. 


THE HARROW ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


TWENTY-NINE MAPS, with Index, strongly bound. 


Price 7s. 


THE JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


FOURTEEN MAPS, with Index. 


THE JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


ELEVEN MAPS, with Index. 





Price 12s, 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


TWENTY-FIVE MAPS, 
And Indexes to both Classical and Modern Maps. 


London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Harrow: Crosstey & CLARKE, 








MAPS OF INDIA, &c. 





On Two large Sheets, price 18s. 6d.; mounted in Case, 25s. 


STANFORD'S MAP OF INDIA, 


Based upon the Surveys executed by Order of the Hon. the East India Company, the 
Special Maps of the Surveyor-General, and other Authorities; showing the latest Terri- 
torial Acquisitions of the British, the Independent and Protected States, the Railways, 
Canals, Military Stations, &c.; together with a continuance of the British Trans-Gangetic 
Provinces, and Diagrams exhibiting Distances and Bearings from the three Presidencies 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 


Price One Guinea, 


THE ATLAS OF INDIA, 


TWENTY-SIX MAPS, 


Selected from the Series published under the Superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 


And Revised by J. WALKER, Esq., 
Geographer to the Hon. East India Company ; 


Comprising a Map of the whole Empire of India, from Ceylon to Peshawur, at one view, 
on which is exhibited very clearly, by the mode of colouring, the British Territory, those 
States that are either subsidiary or tributary, and those that are independent ;. Twelve 
detailed Maps of the various parts on a large scale—Maps of Bokhara, Afghanistan, and 
Beloochistan—Persia—Arabia, and Red Sea, &c.—Egypt—China—Canton, and its Ap- 
proaches, Macao, and Hong Kong, China, Birmah, &c. &c.—Japan—Malay, or Eastern 
Archipelago—Islands in the Indian Ocean—Polynesia—The World on Mercator’s Projec- 
tion, in two Maps, exhibiting the Steam Communication with the Eastern Portion of the 
British Empire. 


GENERAL MAP OF INDIA, 


Published under the Superintendence of the Useful Knowledge Society. 


With the latest Corrections, and exhibiting, by the mode of colouring, the British Terri- 
tory; the Subsidiary, Tributary, and Independent States, 


Folded, price ls.; case, 2s. 





A PHYSICAL AND GEOLOGICAL 
MAP OF INDIA 


By G. B. GREENOUGH, Esq. F.R.S, F.G.S. 
Nine Sheets, coloured, price 37. 3s. ; case or rollers, 4J. 4s. 


Extract from the Address delivered at the Anniversary Meeting of the Geological Society of 
London, by William John Hamilton, Esq., President of the Society. 


‘The Geological Map of India, by Mr. Greenough, is a worthy counterpart of his 
Geological Map of England. We all know the careful and systematic manner in which 
Mr. Greenough has for a long series of years collected and arranged information respect- 
ing the geography, geology, and other kindred branches of knowledge from every portion 
of the globe; and many have been the regrets which I have heard uttered, that, with 
such a mass of systematically-arranged information as he possesses, greater than that of 
any other individual, he should not already have enabled us to benefit by its publication 
in some form or other.” 


Price in Sheet, coloured, 1s.; Case, 2s. 6d. 


MAP OF DELHI & ITS ENVIRONS, 


From Plan and other Original Materials, transmitted from India, and the 
Surveys of the Honourable East India Company 
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